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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


“Rwanda has a complex history. Were it not so bloody, it could be likened 
to a game of chess. Someone who hasn’t followed the game from the outset 
and doesn’t know the moves can’t follow the subsequent stages.” 

—Andre Sibomana, Hope for Rwanda 

“History is messy for the people who must live it.” 

—MicheTRolph Trouillot, Silencing the Past 

Philippe is a victim . 1 He is adamant on this point. He has always been 
a victim, as has his family, going back many generations. From his per¬ 
spective, this victim identity is an important part of what it means to be 
a member of Rwanda’s ethnic Hutu majority population, whether in the 
present or distant past. He described his grandparents—and indeed, every 
generation that preceded them since the arrival of the Tutsi minority popu¬ 
lation in Rwanda—as slaves, forced by Tutsi elites to carry hot pots on 
their heads and work endlessly in the fields for just enough food to sustain 
them, while the Tutsi grazed their cattle on the most fertile land. Philippe’s 
parents experienced a slight improvement in their quality of life with the 
arrival of die German and Belgian colonists. The Hutu majority—as part of 
their education by Christian missionaries under Belgian colonialism—were 
taught for the first time about democracy and human rights, which in turn 
inspired them to fight for political reforms aimed at overthrowing their col¬ 
onizers and the Tutsi-dominated monarchy ruling Rwanda. The resulting 
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1959 Hutu Revolution and the 1960 elections set the stage for Rwandan 
independence on 1 July 1962 under Hutu President Gregoire Kayibanda 
(r. 1962-1973), representing an important political opportunity for the Hutu 
majority. Unlike previous generations from his family, Philippe was able to 
complete primary and secondary school, train as a teacher, and, by his mid- 
20s, marry, have children, and purchase a small piece of land to farm. 

But the stories of oppression and slavery related to Philippe by his 
parents and grandparents offered lessons that were difficult for him to 
forget. On 1 October 1990, the Rwandan Patriotic Army (RPA)—the 
military arm of the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF), composed primar¬ 
ily of Uganda-based Tutsi exiles whose families had fled previous periods 
of ethnic violence in Rwanda—invaded Rwanda, triggering a civil war in 
the north. Philippe was for the first time in his life overwhelmed with an 
intense fear of the Tutsi. He joined a local youth militia—the Inter ahamwe 
(those who fight or work together)—with the intention of defending 
Rwanda from the Tutsi invaders who he believed were determined to re¬ 
establish the Tutsi monarchy and re-enslave the Hutu masses. Rumors of 
atrocities perpetrated by RPA troops against Hutu civilians in the north 
further convinced Philippe of the legitimacy of his beliefs. When Hutu 
President Juvenal Habyarimana (r. 1973-1994) was then assassinated on 
6 April 1994, Philippe did not question the Interahamwe leaders’ orders 
to set up roadblocks and massacre Tutsi civilians who tried to flee. The 
political elites in his community claimed that the RPF was responsible for 
Habyarimana’s assassination, and Philippe had no reason to doubt them. 

Believing that the RPF was now closer than ever to gaining control of 
Rwanda, Philippe participated willingly in the massacre of Tutsi women, 
children, and elders who sought refuge in his local church, as well as in the 
hunting of Tutsi survivors in the fields, forests, and swamps, the raping of 
young Tutsi women, and the looting of Tutsi homes. The Tutsi were, in 
Philippe’s estimation, the natural enemies of the Hutu people and deserv¬ 
ing of their fates. However, he recognized that there were rare exceptions 
to this statement, and claimed that he did not hesitate to rescue those 
Tutsi he knew personally were not a threat, providing them with food, 
information, and shelter during the genocide. He acted simultaneously as 
a perpetrator, combatant, bystander, and rescuer. 

Yet despite the varied roles Philippe took on during the three montiis 
of the genocide, Philippe presented himself first and foremost as a victim. 
He saw himself as a victim of the fear and uncertainty associated with living 
through tiiree years of civil war; a victim of die greed and opportunism 
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associated with gaining status and wealth from die Tutsi he helped murder; 
a victim of the RTF, those “foreign Tutsi” who upon wrestling control of 
the nation held him accountable for the atrocities he perpetrated with their 
“victor’s justice”; and a victim of the international community whose apathy 
made it possible for him to be forgotten in a Rwandan prison, in violation of 
his basic human rights, and without access to adequate legal representation. 2 

But first and foremost, Philippe perceived himself to be a victim of his¬ 
tory. In the rare instances where Philippe approached taking responsibility 
for his criminal actions during the genocide, he framed them as the inevi¬ 
table outcome of generations of internalized anger, fear, and resentment 
toward the Tutsi. This legacy of victimization made it possible for him—a 
devout Christian man with no criminal record prior to 1994—to participate 
in the torture, massacre, and mutilation of unarmed Tutsi men, women, 
and children. Officially, Philippe was a jyenocidaire —a distinctly Rwandan 
term that references those individuals, most of whom are Hutu, who com¬ 
mitted crimes related to the genocide. 3 But he expressed little remorse for 
his criminal actions during the genocide, and instead interpreted his impris¬ 
onment as further evidence of the unjust persecution of the Hutu majority 
by a privileged Tutsi minority, now championed by the RPF. 

Philippe’s life history—constructed in a manner that portrays him as 
a victim of various historical, political, and social injustices, rather than a 
righteous defender of his people or remorseful perpetrator, for example—is 
representative of the myriad ethical, methodological, and theoretical chal¬ 
lenges facing researchers who conduct fieldwork in Rwanda. While the RPF, 
and indeed the various regimes that preceded it, has constructed an official 
history aimed at reinforcing the party’s political legitimacy and promot¬ 
ing national unity, the fact remains that Rwandans internalize, interpret, 
and adapt these official histories in myriad ways and for varying reasons. 
In doing so, their life histories respond not only to what official sources 
tell them is true about their past and the broader political climate that sur¬ 
rounds them, but also to lived experiences and stories that are narrated in 
private spaces among trusted friends and family. The resulting life histories 
reveal much about the politics of history in post-genocide Rwanda. 

This insight ultimately inspires the research questions that form the 
foundation of this book: How do Rwandans invoke their nation’s past to 
make sense of their experiences of genocide and related mass atrocities? 
And to what end? In post-genocide Rwanda, what can the life histories 
of government officials, genocide survivors, genocidaires, and other 
Rwandans whose lives were intimately affected by the genocide and related 
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mass atrocities tell us about the current political climate, and its effect on 
their ability to envision a peaceful future for their nation that includes col¬ 
laboration across ethnic, political, socio-economic, and regional divides? 

In responding to these questions, the following chapters are informed 
by “productivist” approach to historical and anthropological inquiry, 
described by David Cohen as “the processing of the past in societies and 
historical settings all over the world, and the struggles for control of voices 
and texts in innumerable settings which often animate the processing 
of the past.” 4 To this end, this book’s purpose is not to produce a new 
“fact-based” history of Rwanda in the conventional empiricist sense—one 
that might assert historical authority over previous studies of the nation’s 
extensive past. Rather I seek to bring into conversation the narratives— 
both official and private—of Rwandans from different backgrounds to 
explore how Rwandan history is perceived, engaged with, and deployed 
for a range of purposes in the post-genocide context. Likewise, I will 
probe some of the critical silences or “formulas of erasure” in these narra¬ 
tives for their deeper meaning in the post-genocide period. 5 Throughout 
the resulting analysis, particular emphasis will be placed on the power rela¬ 
tions and personal circumstances that inform different Rwandans’ narra¬ 
tives about their nation’s past and present. 


Oral Tradition and Official Histories in Rwanda 

Before delving into these narratives, however, a brief overview of the rel¬ 
evance of oral traditions and official histories in Rwanda is necessary to accli¬ 
matize readers who are unfamiliar with this particular nation to key historical 
figures and events. A small East African nation, Rwanda has a proud his¬ 
tory maintained until recently through oral traditions that have been docu¬ 
mented, interpreted, and disseminated in different forms. In die pre-colonial 
period, Rwandan history was primarily maintained through a combination 
of ubwiru (rituals), ubucumbwenge (dynastic lists), ibisigo (dynastic poetry), 
and ibiteekerezo (historical narratives). With the exception of the ibiteelcer- 
ezo, these oral traditions were maintained by historians and related practitio¬ 
ners associated with the royal court, constituting Rwanda’s earliest known 
official histories. 6 For example, the ubwiru were highly secretive, and memo¬ 
rized and performed solely by abiru —ritual practitioners and advisors to the 
mwami (king). As such, they were largely unknown to the peasant majority 
and have been studied primarily through official performances documented 
by Rwandan historian, philosopher, and Catholic priest Alexis Kagame in 
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the decades surrounding Rwandan independence. 7 In comparison, profes¬ 
sional or semi-professional storytellers performed ibiteelcerezo for elites at 
social events where they served as educators and entertainers. In these set¬ 
tings, ibiteelcerezo were disseminated to non-elite Rwandans as well, provid¬ 
ing court officials with an opportunity to influence how Rwandan civilians 
perceived the region’s past, present, and future. However, ordinary civilians 
also constructed and shared ibiteelcerezo in less formal settings, often as 
a means of documenting ancestral rights to land ownership, meaning this 
particular form of oral tradition was not regulated solely by the royal court. 8 

Following the arrival of German colonists in the late nineteenth century, 
Rwanda’s oral traditions became a subject of interest and study within and 
beyond Rwanda. In the process of opening Rwanda to European com¬ 
merce and the spread of Christianity as part of German East Africa, the 
Germans pursued a policy of indirect rule through existing social and 
political hierarchies established by abami associated with the Nyiginya 
kingdom. 9 Archival evidence from this period reveals a preoccupation 
with understanding Rwandan culture and society—limited by the racist 
and imperialist ideologies common to European nations engaged in the 
“scramble for Africa”—that permeated German colonialism and continued 
under Belgian occupation, beginning in 1916. It also reveals a backdrop of 
political instability, even prior to contact with Europeans, brought about 
by clan lineages affiliated with the royal court vying for political supremacy. 
Regional and socio-economic tensions were similarly common, emerging 
from King Kigeli IV Rwabugiri’s (r. 1853-1895) efforts to bring neigh¬ 
boring communities under his control and subsume the civilian popula¬ 
tion to ubureetwa —a controversial system through which Hutu farmers 
provided unpaid labor in exchange for access to land controlled by Tutsi 
pastoralists, many of whom were court notables. 10 Similarly problematic, 
though less oppressive to the Hutu specifically, was the much older, but 
less extensive practice of ubuhake , whereby a shebuja (patron) provided an 
umitgaragu (client) access to a cow—a symbol of prestige and an oppor¬ 
tunity for social advancement—in exchange for the umugaragu’s labor and 
loyalty. 11 Such policies provided a foundation for significant and lasting 
socio-economic tensions between Tutsi elites and their peasant compatri¬ 
ots. Indeed, regional variations aside, in the pre-colonial period, the term 
“Tutsi” was primarily used in reference to nobles, while the term “Hutu” 
was reserved for commoners. This meant these labels were primarily socio¬ 
economic in nature and were fluid, allowing for the possibility of social 
mobility among Rwandans, however rare it may have been in practice. 12 
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These tensions were exacerbated with the advent of Rwanda’s colonial 
period in 1895. European colonizers interpreted certain elements of Rwandan 
culture according to pseudoscientific theories about race tiiat were popular at 
die time in an effort to develop their own official history of Rwanda. In par¬ 
ticular, a prominent myth about Kigwa and his three sons—Gatutsi, Gahutu, 
and Gatwa—provided a narrative justification for the pre-colonial system of 
leadership and visibly enhanced social status of the Tutsi political elites affili¬ 
ated with the royal court. 13 After leaving his sons overnight to guard three 
calabashes of milk, Kigwa returned to find that Gahutu had spilled most of 
his milk, while Gatwa had drunk his. Only Gatutsi had completed the task 
according to his father’s instructions, prompting Kigwa to entrust Gatutsi 
with leadership over his brothers—an action that even in modern Rwanda 
is occasionally referenced as “divine justification” as to why the Tutsi make 
more appropriate leaders compared to their Hutu and Twa compatriots. 14 

In addition to such mythical explanations of difference between the 
Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa, European scientists attempted to document per¬ 
ceived morphological differences between them using anthropomet¬ 
ric methods. Their observations were merged with the pseudoscientific 
“Hamitic hypothesis,” which ascribed separate racial origins to the Hutu, 
Tutsi, and Twa. 15 Contemporary social scientists concluded that the 
Tutsi—allegedly distinguished by their superior intellect, fine features, 
and lighter skin—were descendants of the biblical figure, Ham, and due 
to these Caucasian origins, were the natural rulers of Rwanda. The Hutu 
were deemed “true Africans” by virtue of their alleged lesser intelligence, 
darker skin, and broad features, and denied opportunities for advance¬ 
ment beyond basic missionary education. Finally, the indigenous Twa 
were dismissed as “an atavistic throwback to the ape.” 16 

Upon taking control of Rwanda during World War I to establish the 
colony of Ruanda-Urundi, the Belgians invested in a Tutsi-dominated 
political sphere to the extent that in addition to the Tutsi mwami Yuhi 
V Musinga (r. 1896-1931), any extant Hutu chiefs were replaced with 
Tutsi equivalents, effectively alienating the Hutu majority from direct 
political representation and expression. 17 The Belgians further entrenched 
the Hamitic hypothesis in the everyday lives of Rwandans by introducing 
identity cards in 1931 that formally identified Rwandans as either Hutu, 
Tutsi, or Twa, subsuming other important markers of identity, such as 
clan, lineage, hill, and region, to the “supposed dualist struggle of ‘Tutsi 
lord’ and ‘Hutu serf.’” 18 From this point forward, ethnicity in Rwanda 
became static and was inherited patrilineally, and would take on increasing 
social salience for the Rwandan people. 
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However, in the aftermath of the World War II, Belgium’s responsibili¬ 
ties toward Rwanda as decreed by the newly formed United Nations (UN) 
shifted to preparing the nation for independence. Recognizing that the 
disenfranchised Hutu majority were a substantial impediment to ongoing 
Belgian interests in an independent Rwanda, the Belgian administration 
facilitated the emergence of multiple political parties and began support¬ 
ing the Hutu majority in their pursuit of democracy. Many Hutu found 
common cause with the platforms promoted by Parti du Mouvement de 
VEmancipation Hutu (PARMEHUTU) and to a lesser extent, Association 
pour la Promotion Socials de la Masse (APROSOMA). These parties opposed 
the Tutsi monarchy and advocated for the inclusion of Hutu leaders in posi¬ 
tions of power as a means of ending the exclusionary tactics associated with 
the Tutsi monarchy. Conversely, those who supported the monarchy— 
most of whom were Tutsi elites affiliated with the royal court—supported 
Union Rationale Rwandaise (UNAR). Political moderates rallied around 
Rassemblement Democratique Rwandais (RADER), which favored ethnic 
inclusivity alongside the empowerment of a constitutional monarchy. 

Following the mysterious death of King Mutara III Rudahigwa (r. 
1931-1959) on 25 July 1962, the court abwiru named his half-brother, 
Kigeli V Ndahindurwa (r. 1959-1961), as his successor without con¬ 
sulting the Belgian colonial administration or the Hutu majority. In 
response, the Belgians decided to move forward their plans for Rwandan 
independence, and organized communal elections. 19 In the lead-up 
to the elections, a group of youth affiliated with UNAR attacked the 
popular PARMEHUTU activist, Dominique Mbonyumutwa, prompt¬ 
ing PARMEHUTU and APROSOMA to attack Tutsi chiefs and known 
members of UNAR. 20 This marked the start of the Hutu Revolution. 
Faced with sudden overt political unrest, the Belgian authorities declared 
support for majority rule, shifting their allegiance from the existing Tutsi 
political elites to the Hutu counter-elites associated with PARMEHUTU 
and APROSOMA. Despite warnings that democratic elections would 
result in widespread violence against Rwanda’s Tutsi minority, the elec¬ 
tions took place in 1960. Hutu-dominated parties won over 83% of the 
vote for communal representation and established the Rwanda Provisional 
Government led by PARMEHUTU’s Dominique Mbonyumutwa. Once 
the elections were over, many of the victorious Hutu politicians threat¬ 
ened the Tutsi they were replacing with arbitrary arrests and imprison¬ 
ment unless they accepted exile in a less desirable region of Rwanda or 
neighboring country. 21 In response, many Tutsi elites and their supporters, 
including the recently proclaimed king, Ndahindurwa, fled the country. 22 
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Rwanda’s independence was then achieved almost exclusively under Hutu 
leadership on 1 July 1962, with PARMEHUTU’s Gregoire Kayibanda 
(r. 1962-1973) as president. 23 

Just as the Belgians had invested in the creation and dissemination 
of an official history of Rwanda that justified their decision to privilege 
Tutsi court notables over their Hutu and Twa compatriots, the Kayibanda 
regime quickly asserted its own official history to justify its leadership. 
As part of their struggle to unite the Hutu majority—a still disparate 
cohort within which regional and clan loyalties often took precedence— 
the Kayibanda regime used the threat of inyenzi (cockroach) incursions. 24 
The term inyenzi referenced a handful of rebels previously associated with 
UNAR who, as a result of the political violence that surrounded Rwandan 
independence, were forced into exile in neighboring countries. These reb¬ 
els organized incursions into Rwanda aimed at attacking, wherever pos¬ 
sible, Hutu and European officials to promote regional insecurity. The 
Kayibanda regime’s response to these incursions included incarcerating 
influential Tutsi and Hutu political moderates and establishing local mili¬ 
tias to guard against attacks. The accompanying violence resulted in the 
massacre of an estimated 10,000 Tutsi civilians, and prompted between 
130,000 and 300,000 refugees to flee Rwanda. 25 It also served to unite 
Hutu political leadership across Rwanda, at least in the early years of the 
Kayibanda regime, and provided a political rationale for implementing an 
ethnic quota that sought to limit Tutsi involvement in Rwanda’s govern¬ 
ment, military, and other positions. 26 

In the latter years of Kayibanda’s presidency, however, complaints of 
corruption and regional favoritism toward Hutu elites from southern 
Rwanda—Kayibanda’s home region—led to a resurgence of regional 
political divides. Kayibanda attempted, as he had in the past, to use 
the threat of inyenzi incursions to unite the population. However, the 
1972 genocide in Burundi prompted a mass of Hutu refugees to flee to 
Rwanda, bringing with them stories of the brutality they had endured at 
the hands of Burundi’s Tutsi political and military elites. 27 In an effort to 
reduce growing political tensions, Kayibanda created a public safety com¬ 
mission to ensure ethnic quotas were being adequately enforced, forcing 
most Tutsi students out of Rwandan schools and the national university. 
The commission further served to intimidate his growing political opposi¬ 
tion—Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa alike—into submission. 28 

Amidst this backdrop of political instability, Major General Juvenal 
Habyarimana—a Hutu from northern Rwanda who had previously 
served as Kayibanda’s Army Chief of Staff—enacted a “bloodless coup.” 29 
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Habyarimana enjoyed a high degree of public support initially due to his 
stated commitment to ending the corruption and ethnic divisionism asso¬ 
ciated with the Kayibanda regime. He immediately banned political parties 
as a means of preventing further ethnic and political bloodshed, and secur¬ 
ing his regime. In 1975, he then established the Mouvement Revolutionaire 
National pour le Developpement (MRND) as the national party of Rwanda 
in which all Rwandans were automatically members. He also opted to pre¬ 
serve Kayibanda’s quota system, which allowed Habyarimana to further 
limit the number of Tutsi in prominent political and military positions, 
while placing a disproportionate number of northern Hutu political elites 
in positions of power. Habyarimana then invested in creating a centralized 
state apparatus to monitor and control the population through processes 
of registration at the commune level, umitganda (voluntary communal 
labor), and other initiatives aimed at encouraging civilian accountability 
to the state. 30 

As Habyarimana’s leadership continued, however, he faced criticisms 
related to his continued privileging of his wife Agathe Kanziga’s northern 
Abagesera clan, which arguably exercised great power within his regime. 31 
Simultaneously, economic decline caused by a drop in coffee prices in 
1987 and 1989, and a famine resulting from drought and crop failures in 
southern Rwanda in 1989 forced him to adopt an increasingly totalitarian 
leadership style. 32 The final nail in the coffin emerged from Habyarimana’s 
inability to placate the growing cohort of militarized Rwandan refugees 
living in neighboring Uganda, who were increasingly considering a return 
to Rwanda by force should diplomatic measures fail. 

Composed primarily of Tutsi who had fled previous periods of ethnic 
and political tension in Rwanda, these refugees had at times been welcome 
in Uganda. However, their presence fomented larger regional and socio¬ 
economic tensions among Ugandans, in part because the refugees pro¬ 
vided a base for the inyenzi incursions unsettling Rwanda in the 1960s, and 
in part because many native Ugandans resented the benefits the refugees 
received from the UN, and feared the alliance the refugees established with 
Uganda’s ethnic Hima minority population. 33 In an effort to protect their 
interests in Uganda, the refugees formed the Rwanda Refugee Welfare 
Foundation in 1979, soon renamed the Rwanda Alliance for National 
Unity (RANU). As the larger community of refugees debated between 
securing either Ugandan citizenship or the right to return to Rwanda, a 
small cohort formed an alliance with Yoweri Museveni to overthrow then- 
President Milton Obote (r. 1980-1985). 34 When Museveni ascended to 
the presidency (r. 1986 to present), his Rwandan supporters were rewarded 
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with key posts in government, business, and the army, prompting concerns 
among Ugandans that the Tutsi refugees were receiving special treatment. 
Faced with growing anti-Tutsi sentiments among his civilian support base, 
Museveni approached Habyarimana in 1988, urging him to allow the Tutsi 
refugees to return to Rwanda. However, faced with this opportunity to 
negotiate, the RTF pushed for not only the right to return to Rwanda, but 
also a power-sharing agreement with Habyarimana. In order to subvert 
rumors of an RPF invasion, Habyarimana legalized opposition political 
parties and agreed to pursue UN assistance in drawing up a list of pro¬ 
posed returnees. However, the RPF pre-empted these initiatives by invad¬ 
ing northern Rwanda on 1 October 1990, triggering a civil war. 35 

As the civil war gained momentum, waves of Hutu refugees fled north¬ 
ern Rwanda, bringing with diem stories of atrocities perpetrated by RPA 
troops that served to radicalize many Hutu political elites and the general 
public against die RPF. The international community pushed Habyarimana 
to find a democratic solution to die conflict, prompting him to accept a 
power-sharing agreement with the RPF negotiated via the Arusha peace 
talks. 36 In doing so, however, Habyarimana alienated an increasingly power¬ 
ful “Hutu Power” cohort within his regime, who as early as 1993 had begun 
training Hutu civilians to defend their nation against the RPA through two 
key youth militias, the Interahamwe and the Impuzamugambi. 37 They 
also invested in virulently anti-Tutsi propaganda, most notably through a 
popular newspaper Kangnra and Radio Television Libre des Mille Collines 
(RTLM), to inculcate the Rwandan public with their Hutu Power agenda. 

Then, on the evening of 6 April 1994, Habyarimana’s plane was shot 
down as it attempted to land in Kigali, killing him and President Cyprien 
Ntaryamira of Burundi. 38 Within hours of Habyarimana’s assassination, 
the Presidential Guard began murdering the political opposition, regard¬ 
less of ethnicity, and organizing local Interahamwe and Impuzamugambi 
to establish roadblocks throughout Kigali. In the days and weeks that fol¬ 
lowed, the violence spread throughout central and southern Rwandan 
communities not occupied by RPA troops, with Hutu Power extremists 
encouraging the torture, murder, and mutilation of unarmed Tutsi civil¬ 
ians, as well as Hutu and Twa civilians who attempted to stop the violence. 
Over the next three months, an estimated 500,000-800,000 Rwandans 
were brutally murdered, most of whom were members of Rwanda’s 
minority Tutsi population. 39 In addition, the Hutu Power extremists had 
used rape as a weapon of war—against Tutsi women primarily as punish¬ 
ment for their perceived superior beauty, among other factors, but also 
against Hutu and Twa women who had married or had children with 
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Tutsi men—resulting in an estimated 250,000 to 500,000 victims of sex¬ 
ual assault. 40 These assaults resulted in an estimated 2000 to 5000 chil¬ 
dren born of rape, many of whom were subsequently stigmatized by their 
communities as “little Intembamwe ,” among other stigmatizing labels. 41 
Taken together, these atrocities were legally recognized by the interna¬ 
tional community as the first clear example of genocide—best summarized 
as an attempt to annihilate, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial, 
or religious group—since the atrocities perpetrated against Jewish and 
other undesirable minority populations in Nazi-occupied Europe during 
World War II, as well as the more commonly applied legal prohibitions 
against crimes against humanity and war crimes. 42 As a result, the United 
Nations Security Council created the International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda (ICTR) in 1995 to prosecute high-level military and government 
officials and other community leaders for their criminal responsibility in 
planning and inciting the genocide, among other serious violations of 
international humanitarian law committed in 1994. 43 An additional two 
million Rwandans fled the RPA advance for the eastern DRC, forming a 
substantial refugee population that included both ordinary Hutu civil¬ 
ians and perpetrators of the genocide. 44 The genocidaires reorganized 
in the refugee camps and began recruiting under the name of the Forces 
Democratiques de Liberation du Rwanda (FDLR) with the goal of eventu¬ 
ally launching a military invasion of Rwanda to retake the nation from the 
RTF. In doing so, the foundations for two decades of regional political 
instability, mass atrocities, and intermittent war were established. 

By 18 July 1994, the RTF had successfully wrestled control of Rwanda, 
effectively ending the genocide. The following day, a new Government 
of National Unity was sworn in under the leadership of Hutu President 
Pasteur Bizimungu (r. 1994-2000), who, despite having been a member 
of Habyarimana’s MRND for many years, had joined the RPF in 1990. 
However, Bizimungu was widely rumored to be a puppet president, with 
Vice President and Minister of Defence Paul Kagame—previously the 
commander of the RPA—wielding genuine political power. 45 Perhaps in 
response to these rumors, Bizimungu grew increasingly critical of Kagame’s 
oppressive response to alleged political dissidents within Rwanda, particu¬ 
larly those who attempted to hold the new regime responsible for its many 
human rights violations against Hutu civilians in Rwanda and the DRC 
since 1994. 46 But in 2000, amid all-too-familiar allegations of corruption, 
Bizimungu resigned and Kagame (r. 2000 to present) ascended to the pres¬ 
idency. Bizimungu established a new political party, Parti Democratique 
pour le Renouveau-Ubuyanja (TIDR-Ubuyanja), to challenge Kagame. 47 
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However, in 2003 he was arrested on charges of threatening national secu¬ 
rity, embezzling public funds, and fomenting ethnic divisions among the 
Rwandan people. He was found guilty in 2004 and sentenced to 15 years 
in prison, though Kagame subsequently pardoned him in 2007. 48 


Official History in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

Having provided a brief overview of key events and actors in Rwanda’s 
past, it is important to consider the political and social processes that 
inform and complicate the production of Rwanda’s history in the present, 
as well as the myriad ways that it is disseminated by Rwandans according to 
personal and political motives. For indeed, Rwanda, like many transitional 
nations, has been characterized as a “highly politicized research setting” 
in which the government seeks to control—at times aggressively—how 
people speak about the nation’s past, present, and future. 49 Foreign and 
Rwandan scholars, and indeed Rwandans more generally, remain divided 
between interpreting the Kagame regime as Rwanda’s salvation for having 
stopped the genocide and led the nation into a period of remarkable eco¬ 
nomic development on one hand, and condemning the Kagame regime 
for its excessive human rights violations in the region on the other. 

Under the leadership of Kagame and the RPF, Rwanda boasts remark¬ 
able development and economic progress. Among its many successes, 
the Kagame regime boasts a solid track record of attracting international 
donors and investors, accounting for as much as 40% of its annual bud¬ 
get, and counts among its supporters an impressive array of international 
celebrities and politicians, including former Heads of State Bill Clinton 
and Tony Blair, who publically champion its many positive attributes. 50 
International funding is, quite appropriately, channeled into a range of 
programs and policies aimed at improving the overall lives of the Rwandan 
people. Under the banner of its ambitious “Vision 2020” platform, the 
RPF has initiated broad educational reforms aimed at ensuring literacy 
and a basic level of education, healthcare initiatives aimed at reducing the 
transmission of HIV/AIDS, a reduction in population growth, the adop¬ 
tion of gender equality policies that have led to a majority representa¬ 
tion of female parliamentarians, and is transforming the nation into an 
information technology (IT) hub for the Great Lakes region of Africa, 
if not the continent. 51 The RPF has also taken on the generous task of 
training and providing Rwandan Defence Force (RDF) soldiers to serve as 
peacekeepers elsewhere in the region, most recently, the Central African 
Republic (CAR) and the Darfur region of Sudan. 52 
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Simultaneously, in an effort to reduce ethnic tensions between its Hutu 
majority and Tutsi and Twa minority populations and ensure “universal 
accountability” among those responsible for planning, inciting, and perpe¬ 
trating atrocities against Tutsi during the genocide, the RTF has launched 
an ambitious multi-pronged transitional justice program. 53 Disapproving 
of the UN’s decision to charge the International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda (ICTR) with prosecuting people who bore primary responsibility 
for the genocide and other serious violations of international humanitarian 
law committed in Rwanda in 1994, the RTF tasked Rwanda’s newly recon¬ 
structed national criminal courts with prosecuting the remaining mid-level 
genocidaires. 54 Upon realizing that the national courts could not address 
the estimated 150,000 alleged genocidaires awaiting trial in a timely man¬ 
ner, the RPF reinvented gacaca —a pre-colonial dispute resolution mech¬ 
anism that relied upon mediation by community elders—to address the 
overflow by trying the cases of low-level genocidaires. 55 Over a decade, an 
estimated 1,958,634 genocide-related cases were tried through gacaca. 56 

In addition to these legal initiatives, the RPF invested in an ambitious 
program of nationalized mourning and commemoration. 57 In 1995, 
the Rwandan government sponsored its first commemorative event to 
acknowledge the genocide and honor its victims, recognizing Hutu, Tutsi, 
and Twa casualties. In subsequent years, this fledgling effort proliferated 
with the creation of an annual week of commemoration, the formal open¬ 
ing of several state-funded genocide memorials starting in 2004, and the 
creation of the National Commission for the Fight Against Genocide 
(CNLG) in 2007. Together, these institutions and events support remem¬ 
brance and research surrounding the genocide, and educate the Rwandan 
public, as well as foreigners, about Rwanda’s genocidal past. 58 

A final crucial element of Rwanda’s transitional justice program is 
the National Unity and Reconciliation Commission (NURC) which has 
been mandated to create initiatives like Ndi Umunyarwanda (“I am 
Rwandan”), which encourages genocidaires to offer public apologies as a 
means of encouraging genocide survivors to forgive, and promoting dis¬ 
cussion of Rwanda’s genocidal past. 59 NURC has also adapted ingando 
and itorero to educate Rwandans about its mandate and their role in the 
new Rwanda. 60 The term ingando means “halting normal activities to find 
solutions to national challenges” and was used by pre-colonial kings and 
military institutions to prepare the people to address natural disasters and 
war. 61 In modern Rwanda, the term ingando may be applied to either soli¬ 
darity camps where politicians, civil society, church leaders, and university 
students undergo “a form of political indoctrination for those who occupy, 
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or will occupy, leadership positions,” or mandatory re-education camps for 
confessed genocidaires and other criminals who are preparing to return to 
their communities. 62 The term itorero, meanwhile, once referenced insti¬ 
tutions wherein Rwandans studied Kinyarwanda and their indigenous cul¬ 
ture, including sports, dance, music, and national values. 63 In 2009 itorero 
was also reintroduced by the RTF as competitive leadership development 
centers attended by Rwandan civilians to support cell-level public works 
projects. 64 One of the key mandates of these centers is to teach Rwandans 
to eschew the ethnic labels of the past and identify—first and foremost—as 
Rwandans working together for the improvement of the “New Rwanda.” 65 

Rwanda’s transitional justice program has allowed the RTF to create 
and disseminate a powerful official history that is intended to overwrite 
the official narratives that previously dominated Rwanda’s public sphere, 
thereby diminishing ethnic divisions among its populace. However, 
experts on Rwanda are divided regarding the extent to which the RTF’s 
official narrative is actually serving to reinforce, rather than diminish, ten¬ 
sions among the population. 66 Numerous human rights organizations 
and scholars have documented a growing atmosphere of fear among 
Rwandans civilians, many of whom express anxiety regarding the con¬ 
sequences of publicly contradicting or criticizing the RPF and its poli¬ 
cies. For example, in a 2010 press release, Amnesty International’s Africa 
Programme Director, Erwin van der Borght, stated that “Rwandans live 
in fear of being punished for saying the wrong thing. Most take the safe 
option of staying silent.” 67 Jennie Burnet has criticized the RPF’s program 
of nationalized commemoration for creating a “shibboleth of genocide” 
that permits people to speak publicly about their experiences of the geno¬ 
cide only in terms that uphold the dichotomous official narrative in which 
Tutsi are victims and Hutu are perpetrators. 68 Similarly, Susan Thomson 
has documented the everyday practices of “staying on the sidelines, irrev¬ 
erent compliance, and withdrawn muteness” through which Rwandan 
civilians demonstrate resistance to the RPF’s policies of national unity and 
reconciliation, recognizing the inadequacies of these policies to resolve 
the problems they face in the post-genocide period. 69 

Under these circumstances, oral historians and other qualitative 
researchers who study post-genocide Rwanda must proceed with cau¬ 
tion. The narratives being produced by Rwandans in the everyday can be 
both polarized and polarizing, and require substantial contextualization 
to reveal their deeper meaning for how Rwandans make sense of their 
post-genocide lives. To this end, both Rwanda’s official histories and the 
private narratives of its citizens are perhaps best approached as “mythico- 
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histories”—a term coined by Liisa Malkki in reference to those narratives 
that are “not only a description of the past, not even merely an evaluation 
of the past, but a subversive recasting and reinterpretation of it in funda¬ 
mentally moral terms.” 70 

Indeed, Philippe’s narrative indicates that not only are not all Rwandans 
accepting of the RPF’s official narrative, but tiiat many of those who are 
inspired to speak against it do so to assert a politically charged counter¬ 
narrative that challenges the RPF’s legitimacy. In Philippe’s case, narrating 
his life history to a foreign researcher provided him with an opportunity to 
present his crimes surrounding the genocide as justified given his family’s 
history of oppression under Tutsi leadership. He then framed his prosecu¬ 
tion and imprisonment for these crimes as a manifestation of victor’s justice 
and evidence that Tutsi hegemony had once again overwhelmed Rwanda. 
However, as the following chapters will reveal, there are many ways to expe¬ 
rience post-genocide Rwanda and myriad ways to relate to the RPF’s official 
narrative, from outright rejection to absolute adherence and everything in 
between. These varied responses to the RPF’s official narrative are complex 
and inevitably informed by the lived experiences of the Rwandans I inter¬ 
viewed, as well as the often contradictory official narratives and inherited 
memories to which they have been exposed throughout their lives. 


On Methodology 

To this end, the methodology underlying this book is predominantly 
informed by the practice of oral history. Like Lynn Abrams, I approach 
oral history as both a research methodology and an end result. 71 As a meth¬ 
odology, oral historians typically rely on the collection, analysis, and dis¬ 
semination of interviews as a means of engaging with those versions of the 
past that are largely absent from official sources of historical knowledge, 
resulting in an intimate “view from below.” In my case, I used a combina¬ 
tion of life history interviews and thematic interviews, meeting with each 
participant a minimum of two and as many as eight times, depending on 
their schedule and level of engagement during eight months of fieldwork 
in 2007 and 2008, and shorter follow-up trips in 2011 and 2012. 

I worked closely with Rwandan research assistants to recruit partici¬ 
pants, starting at the state-funded genocide memorials in order to learn 
culturally and politically appropriate ways to ask people about their experi¬ 
ences surrounding the genocide. Once my research assistants and I had 
achieved a suitable level of sensitivity for working with survivors and 
other parties to the conflict, we approached Rwandan community-based 
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organizations (CBOs) and government ministries to acquire the permis¬ 
sions necessary to conduct further interviews with survivors, ex-combat¬ 
ants, genocidaires, bystanders, and officials. As fieldwork progressed, we 
then began recruiting potential interviewees using word of mouth. 

In each instance, informed consent was established prior to the start of 
interviews and revisited throughout our work together to ensure interview¬ 
ees were aware of their rights surrounding the research project, and could 
make informed decisions regarding the degree of confidentiality they wanted 
and whether they needed to place any special conditions upon die future 
use of their interviews. 72 The informed consent process also allowed them to 
determine whether they would permit me to make audio recordings of our 
encounters. 73 Wherever Rwandans consented to participate in the project, the 
interviews began with me encouraging participants to narrate their life his¬ 
tory in as littie or as much detail as they thought necessary in order to impart 
to me a solid understanding of who they were and what they had experi¬ 
enced. During these initial life history interviews, I asked few questions. Once 
participants felt they had sufficiently narrated their life histories, we would 
move on to thematic interviews, in which I asked questions specific to my 
research interests and informed by the events and encounters they had previ¬ 
ously mentioned. This interview process took anywhere from 2 to 12 hours. 

In most instances, participants preferred to be interviewed in 
Kinyarwanda, with a research assistant providing simultaneous translation 
in English. Wherever participants consented to being recorded, a second 
research assistant transcribed and translated everything that was said in 
Kinyarwanda to double-check the quality of the simultaneous translation, 
while I transcribed everything that was said in English. If participants were 
unwilling to be recorded, I kept thorough notes during our conversations 
based on the simultaneous translation, which I checked with them in sub¬ 
sequent interviews to minimize errors in the translation and make sure I 
was not misinterpreting their life histories and experiences. 74 

In total, I interviewed 5 7 Rwandans from a range of ethnic, political, reli¬ 
gious, regional, and economic backgrounds, most of whom self-identified, 
at least in part, according to the occasionally overlapping categories of 
survivor, genocidaire, ex-combatant, returnee, official, and bystander. In 
post-genocide Rwanda, each of these categories carries an inherent social 
and political meaning that warrants further discussion. As noted by Rachel 
Ibreclc, the term “survivor” is used in public discourse in reference to 
Rwandans “who either experienced and escaped the genocide, or whose 
immediate families lived in Rwanda in 1994 while they were temporarily 
abroad.” 75 Because official discourse in Rwanda currently references this 
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period as the “1994 genocide of the Tutsi,” the term “survivor” effec¬ 
tively encompasses only Tutsi civilians, and eliminates formal recognition 
of Hutu and Twa civilians who were murdered for attempting to rescue 
Tutsi civilians, or because, in the absence of identity cards, they were mis¬ 
taken for Tutsi during the genocide, among other reasons. 

The term genocidaire is similarly restrictive and politicized, treated in 
official discourse as synonymous with Hutu civilians who were responsible 
for perpetrating atrocities during the genocide, effectively eliminating the 
possibility of Twa and Tutsi perpetrators. The term “ex-combatant,” mean¬ 
while, is reserved in official discourse for those individuals who fought with 
the RPA during the civil war and have since been demobilized or incorpo¬ 
rated into the RDF. Most ex-combatants identified as Rwandan Tutsi prior 
to the RPF victory, but had spent much, if not all, of their lives prior to 
the civil war and genocide outside Rwanda. The often overlapping label of 
“returnee” then references those individuals—most of whom again would 
have previously identified as Tutsi—who lived most or all of their lives prior 
to the genocide in exile in neighboring countries after their families fled 
ethnic and political violence as early as 1959. 76 The label “government offi¬ 
cial” seems fairly self-explanatory as an indicator of profession. But again, 
Rwandans often interpret this label as synonymous with returnee on the 
grounds that most government officials in the immediate aftermath of the 
genocide—and certainly those who exercised the most power—were long¬ 
term RPF loyalists, if not actual Tutsi returnees. 77 Finally, those remaining 
Hutu and Twa civilians who were alive during the genocide, but cannot be 
classified as either survivors or genocidaires, are often classified as bystand¬ 
ers. In many instances, even though they did not play a direct role in the 
genocide, their lives were nonetheless intimately affected. 

I analyzed the resulting interviews using a distinctly ethnographic lens 
that emerged through immersing myself in everyday life in post-genocide 
Rwanda. To this end, I understand the practice of ethnography as: 

[a] family of methods, involving direct and sustained contact with human 
agents within the context of their daily lives (and cultures), watching what 
happens, listening to what is said, and asking questions ... It results in richly 
written accounts that respect the irreducibility of human experience... 
acknowledges the role of theory... as well as the researcher’s own role... 
and views human as part object / part subject. 78 

During my first fieldwork trip to Rwanda, I was based in a neighborhood 
called Nyamirambo near downtown Kigali. However, I made near-daily trips 
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to more rural communities in order to access a wider range of experiences and 
interpretations. 79 In each community I visited, I engaged Rwandans in casual 
conversations about their day-to-day lives and kept thorough fieldnotes on 
tiiese interactions. I likewise sought out “organic intellectuals”—commu¬ 
nity leaders with expertise in regional histories, storytelling, and culture—in 
addition to more formally recognized experts with whom I could discuss my 
preliminary findings. Once again, I kept fieldnotes on these encounters. 80 I 
later analyzed my fieldnotes to better comprehend die impact of intersubjec¬ 
tivity—described by Jennie Burnet as “the dialogue and interactions between 
the anthropologist, her research topic, and her research participants as well as 
between the conflicting points of view of her research participants”—on my 
research. 81 I also drew upon human rights reports, newspaper articles, pho¬ 
tographs, and secondary literature to triangulate die life histories and field- 
notes I collected and bring them into conversation with a broader body of 
literature on Rwanda. This allowed me to better contextualize the narratives 
to which I was exposed as well as identify and analyze the various “amplified 
silences” and erasures I encountered during my fieldwork. 82 

As an end result, oral historians privilege publications, presentations, 
and other forms of dissemination that retain as much as possible the 
original voice of their participants—most commonly in transcript form, 
though audio and video recordings are also increasingly embedded in 
our outcomes—as distinct from that of the oral historian. To this end, 
wherever possible I draw upon excerpts from recorded interviews that 
have been edited only to maintain participants’ confidentiality—obscur¬ 
ing, for example, any names, places, and other details through which the 
interviewee might be identified. Where I was unable to record—such as 
in the prisons where I was not permitted to bring recording devices and 
when interviewing participants who wanted to discuss ideas that might 
be considered politically sensitive and were nervous about their voices 
being recognized—I rely instead on handwritten notes and fieldnotes to 
reconstruct participants’ narratives in as much detail as possible. I also 
include photographs that show some of the memorials where I conducted 
fieldwork, but do not include images or descriptions of participants or 
their immediate surroundings to further preserve their confidentiality. 

This methodology allowed me to access a range of Rwandan experi¬ 
ences and perspectives on Rwandan history and its interpretation over time, 
and document the often shifting perspectives individual Rwandans enter¬ 
tained regarding various aspects of their nation’s past and present. It further 
enabled me to better contextualize the narratives that emerged not in terms 
of true or false, historical accuracy or inaccuracy, but instead as crucial for 
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revealing of what was psychologically true for participants as they worked 
toward constructing their life histories in a manner that facilitated equanim¬ 
ity or psychic comfort—what Graham Dawson has termed “composure.” 83 


Ethical and Methodological Challenges 

This is not to say, however, that the process has not been fraught with eth¬ 
ical and methodological challenges. When I arrived in Rwanda in 2007, 
few researchers were talking openly about the tensions that surrounded 
research projects that investigated subject matter deemed “sensitive” by 
officials tasked with anticipating the best interests of the state. Likewise, 
few researchers seemed willing to discuss the ramifications of not heeding 
the often well-intentioned warnings of these officials. 84 Much to my sur¬ 
prise, throughout my time in Rwanda I was repeatedly offered guidance 
by government officials about different aspects of my research that they 
considered politically sensitive, such as my determination to speak with 
convicted genocidaires, whom I was told would only want to indoctrinate 
me with lies. 85 Similarly, I was frequently warned by officials against plac¬ 
ing too much importance upon the narratives of rural Rwandans, whom 
officials claimed would seek to lead me astray with inaccurate depictions 
of life outside Kigali. 

There was an element of truth in government officials’ concerns regard¬ 
ing my work with genocidaires: throughout my research in the prisons, 
I struggled to listen for the deeper meaning in genocidaires’ narratives 
when faced with the sometimes graphic depictions they offered of the vio¬ 
lence they perpetrated against their victims, as well as their efforts to justify 
the crimes they committed during the genocide with competing claims of 
victimization under past and present Tutsi leadership. 86 I also struggled 
with “sharing authority” with these individuals, recognizing that their nar¬ 
ratives were often constructed in a manner that was intended to inspire me 
to adopt their truths and imbue them, via my perceived status as an inter¬ 
national expert, with “the halo of objectivity and impartiality that [my] 
academic stature entailed”—a phenomenon Antonius Robben has termed 
“ethnographic seduction.” 87 However, this challenge influenced not only 
my research among genocidaires, but also my interactions with survivors, 
ex-combatants, government officials, returnees, and, indeed, practically 
every Rwandan with whom I spent any significant amount of time. 88 

Participants’ trauma and related mental health challenges proved to be 
a similar point of tension throughout my fieldwork. As part of receiving 
ethics approval from my institution, I was required to present strategies for 
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minimizing harm for any research participants who might be struggling 
with psychological trauma and post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
Psychological trauma, as understood by mental health and medical prac¬ 
titioners, refers to a range of psychological and psychosomatic symptoms 
that interfere on a temporary basis—usually less than a month—with 
“normal functioning” of the mind and nervous system, resulting from 
an experience “so overwhelmingly frightening and life threatening that 
[the mind] cannot come to terms with it.” 89 PTSD, conversely, is more 
formally defined via the American Psychiatric Association’s Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-5) as a disorder involving 
“clinically significant distress or impairment of an individual’s social inter¬ 
actions, capacity to work or other important areas of functioning” result¬ 
ing from “exposure to actual or threatened death, serious injury or sexual 
violation.” 90 Behavioral symptoms of PTSD typically include spontaneous 
and involuntary re-experiencing of the traumatic event through dreams, 
flashbacks, avoidance of distressing memories, thoughts or feelings related 
to the traumatic event, persistent negative moods or thoughts resulting in 
markedly diminished interest in activities, and arousal, marked by aggres¬ 
sive or self-destructive behavioral, insomnia, and hypervigilance. 

Among the small cohort of oral historians invested in the study of nar¬ 
ratives resulting from conflicted and post-conflict communities, valuable 
contributions have been made regarding trauma’s ability to impact pro¬ 
cesses of memory creation and narration—particularly in terms of what 
must be silenced by our interviewees in the process of narrating diffi¬ 
cult experiences. 91 However, there is a tendency in this literature to focus 
solely on trauma in a manner that overwhelms the wider range of possible 
emotional responses that people have to traumatic events, including the 
potential for resilience. 92 When I began my fieldwork in Rwanda, I was 
aware of the possibility that in asking people to narrate their experiences 
surrounding the genocide, I was compromising their mental health to the 
point that they might experience retraumatization. My concerns led me to 
limit my initial fieldwork to the state-funded genocide memorials, where I 
hoped to learn culturally appropriate ways of talking to people about the 
genocide so as to minimize harm for the research assistants and partici¬ 
pants with whom I would work. As my fieldwork expanded, trauma was 
an ever-present feature of each conversation and interview, and research 
participants—survivors, bystanders, officials, ex-combatants, and perpe¬ 
trators alike—often exhibited powerful emotions, many of which I was 
not qualified as an oral historian to diagnose with any degree of accuracy. 93 
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Further complicating the situation, many of the Rwandans I interviewed— 
having been exposed in the post-genocide period to human rights discourses 
and counseling opportunities that decried the high rates of trauma and PTSD 
among the population—identified as being traumatized or having PTSD. 94 
Survivors and returnees, in particular, often expressed anxiety around recogni¬ 
tion of dieir trauma—a dualist concept in the modern Rwandan context that 
combines chronic depression, mood swing, and witiidrawal ( ihunjyctbcina) 
with acute episodes of hallucinations and seizures ( ihahamuka )—motivated 
in part by genuine trauma, but also occasionally by die belief that its expres¬ 
sion afforded their narratives greater legitimacy. 95 However, I quickly real¬ 
ized that this focus on trauma often belied the wide range of emotions that 
people exhibited in discussing their experiences of genocide. This realization 
has prompted me to refrain throughout this book from writing in terms of 
trauma except in instances where trauma was explicitiy referenced by individ¬ 
ual research participants, with die intention of better encapsulating the range 
of emotional responses I observed during our encounters. This seems a more 
accurate and ethical approach, particularly given the remarkable resilience— 
even in the midst of grief, anger, frustration, and otiier emotions—demon¬ 
strated by die majority of the Rwandans with whom I worked. Indeed, the 
better I got to know interviewees, die more inappropriate it seemed for me 
to solely reference their experiences surrounding the genocide as traumatic. 

An additional ethical concern arises from the pressures I have had to 
navigate from Rwandan government officials and their supporters to avoid 
certain avenues of research or resist publishing elements of my research 
that could be perceived as critical of the Kagame regime or its policies. 
Within Rwanda, I have encountered seemingly harmless but overly enthu¬ 
siastic interest from police and intelligence officials who have turned up 
at my meetings with government officials, or visited me throughout my 
fieldwork to check my progress. Toward the end of my fieldwork in 2008, 
I had a permit informally revoked for refusing to share the names of my 
research participants and accompanying recordings and fieldnotes with an 
inquiring official who, while polite and professional during all encounters, 
refused to accept that the terms of my institutional ethics approval meant 
that I was not permitted to share the data resulting from my fieldwork, 
except in its final, anonymized published form. 

Beyond Rwanda, I have been frequently approached by Rwandan 
government officials and their supporters—and to a lesser extent, their 
detractors—when giving public presentations at public events and confer¬ 
ences, who seek to correct my analysis, offer advice, or accuse me of some 
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wrongdoing. While most of these encounters have been harmless, and 
indeed, have been very instructive for me, others have been of a more hos¬ 
tile and unsettling nature. Following a presentation I gave on Rwanda’s 
state-funded genocide memorials, for example, a high-level representative 
of the Rwandan government who had been incensed by the talks given by 
me and the other panelists warned me that, based on the content of my 
talk, I would no longer be welcome in Rwanda. I was, in his words, clearly 
not a friend of the Rwandan government, because I acknowledged that 
in some communities the state-funded genocide memorials were a source 
of spiritual violence and emotional distress for the surrounding commu¬ 
nity, due in large part to the disrespectful ways that the human remains 
representing the genocide’s deceased victims were being treated and the 
belief that the bodies of Tutsi victims of the genocide were being displayed 
alongside the bodies of Hutu victims of RPA atrocities perpetrated as the 
RPA wrested control of the country toward the end of the genocide. 96 

Upon returning to Rwanda a few weeks later to continue this line of 
inquiry, I encountered difficulties in securing new research permits, despite 
what appeared to be entiiusiastic support from the relevant country part¬ 
ners. Previously, I had been given verbal permission to conduct a preliminary 
study in one community while I drafted my project materials for approval 
by die Rwanda National Ethics Committee (RNEC) for a country-wide 
version of the project. 97 However, when it came time to submit the appli¬ 
cation to RNEC, I encountered a series of bureaucratic obstacles: most nota¬ 
bly, a request for a previously unnecessary second letter of support from the 
Ministry of Justice that proved impossible to obtain without which RNEC 
then claimed it was impossible to review my application. During my next 
trip—the purpose of which was to secure additional letters of support from 
my various contacts and country partners in the hopes of assuaging the RNEC 
committee’s concerns—I was informed by an official at passport control in 
die airport in Kigali diat my multiple entry tourist visa had been declared 
invalid. While I was permitted to enter Rwanda, I was given three weeks to 
secure the necessary research permits or leave. I was further instructed that I 
was to have no contact with the general population, beyond the handful of 
government meetings I had already scheduled. These restrictions convinced 
me that further study of Rwanda’s state-funded genocide memorials could 
not at that time be pursued without putting my Rwandan research assistants 
and participants, if not myself, at risk of government persecution. 98 

None of these experiences are particularly uncommon when work¬ 
ing in conflict and post-conflict settings, and indeed, Rwanda is in some 
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respects one of the safer transitional societies in which foreign researchers 
can work. However, as a highly politicized research setting in which the 
government has been increasingly criticized for its human rights record in 
the region, foreign research—particularly that which engages with human 
rights-related topics—risks, at minimum, being overwhelmed by bureau¬ 
cratic challenges. Rumors abound of foreign researchers being surveilled 
and deported for the slightest perceived infraction of their immigration 
visas or research permits, or for blogging or even exchanging private texts 
messages that are critical of government policies. With the exception of the 
public conflicts between the late Alison Des Forges and Rene Lemarchand 
and the Rwandan government that resulted in both scholars being declared 
persona nonjprata , Susan Thomson’s publications on being sent to ingando 
for re-education after a government official decided she was being exposed 
to too many negative accounts of post-genocide Rwanda, and a handful 
of comparatively minor incidents that happened to people I knew while in 
Rwanda doing fieldwork over the years, most of these rumors are impossi¬ 
ble to verify." However, they contribute to a general sense of insecurity and 
paranoia that speaks volumes about the kind of relationship that research¬ 
ers risk having with the Rwandan government should they tackle politi¬ 
cally sensitive subject matter in their fieldwork, and the challenges that they 
may continue to face even after their fieldwork in Rwanda is completed. 
Publications and presentations, in particular, become stressful endeavors, 
with many foreign researchers—myself included—engaging in various 
forms of self-censorship in the hopes of ensuring that they be able to return 
to Rwanda to continue their research without placing themselves, their 
research assistants, and their participants at risk of government persecution. 


Organization of the Book 

With these challenges in mind, the following chapters endeavor to compli¬ 
cate what is commonly held true about post-genocide Rwanda and its past 
by analyzing the often contradictory life history narratives of Rwandans 
from a range of backgrounds. My fieldwork reveals that Rwandans draw 
upon past and present official narratives, inherited memories, and personal 
experiences, as well as a range of external social and political factors in 
different ways, but in a manner that often reflects political agendas that 
are common to others who identify, at least in part, as survivors, geno- 
cidaires, ex-combatants, returnees, government officials, and bystanders. 
The resulting narratives, in turn, reveal an underlying reservoir of ethnic 
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and political tensions that impacts people’s everyday lives in post-genocide 
Rwanda in positive and negative ways, and has important ramifications for 
the nation’s long-term political stability. 

Chapter 2 presents the current official history dominating post-genocide 
Rwanda as disseminated via state-funded genocide memorials located 
throughout the country. Drawing upon data collected from the Kigali 
Genocide Memorial Centre (KGMC) and, to a lesser extent, the rural 
state-funded memorial sites at Ntarama, Nyamata, Nyarubuye, Bisesero, 
and Murambi, among others, I argue that these sites are an essential part 
of the RTF’s broader program of nationalized commemoration. Together, 
they present to the public an oversimplified version of Rwandan history sur¬ 
rounding die genocide that serves a political purpose that often overwhelms 
and undermines their stated humanitarian and commemorative functions. 

In Chapter 3, 1 begin to bring the life histories of individual Rwandans 
into conversation with Rwanda’s current official narrative to exemplify¬ 
ing the myriad ways that Rwandans adapt official histories according to 
their personal circumstances. This chapter focuses on the narratives of pro¬ 
fessional survivors—genocide survivors who worked at the state-funded 
memorials on a part-time or full-time basis, having received formal gov¬ 
ernment training in how to educate visitors about the genocide. These 
professional survivors often presented themselves as occupying precarious 
positions in the communities where they worked. Typically, survivors of 
the massacres that had occurred at the sites where the memorials had 
been created—at least during my initial fieldwork—they were well-known 
and often respected members of their communities. Yet, simultaneously, 
memorial staff were cognizant of being alienated from the wider com¬ 
munities in which they worked due to their status as potential govern¬ 
ment agents, working as they did to uphold and disseminate an official 
history that rarefy matched the lived experiences of ordinary Rwandans, 
including, in many instances, their own. Nonetheless, most professional 
survivors upheld and disseminated the RPF’s official narrative with pride, 
believing that the continued political supremacy of the RPF prevented 
ethnic and political violence from once again overwhelming the nation. 

Chapter 4 then examines the life histories of genocide survivors who 
were not formally affiliated with the state-funded genocide memori¬ 
als. While I anticipated that there would be a high level of support for 
the Rwandan government and its official narrative among survivors, the 
situation was once again more complex. While many genocide survivors 
expressed support for the RPF—largely again due to the belief that the 
RPF was uniquely capable of maintaining peace and political stability in 
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Rwanda—in private conversations they proved quite critical of the RPF’s 
official narrative and policies. Several survivors expressed nostalgia for the 
monarchy and even the leadership of the previous president, Habyarimana. 
Others expressed fears for the future, arguing that the RPF’s tendency 
to give preferential treatment to the Tutsi—particularly returnees from 
Uganda—while condemning the Hutu majority as genocidaires were 
fomenting ethnic and political tensions among Rwandans. Many genocide 
survivors lived with the fear that the RPF’s policies would ultimately result 
in further bloodshed at the expense of Rwanda’s minority Tutsi popula¬ 
tion, as this was a pattern many had seen play out in Rwanda’s recent past. 

Chapter 5 brings the narratives of convicted genocidaires like Philippe 
into the conversation. Most of the genocidaires I interviewed had, at some 
point during their incarceration, been required to attend ingando and so were 
well-versed in the RPF’s official history. Their initial narratives clearly dem¬ 
onstrated this familiarity, but over time they often reverted to die previous 
official narratives that were promoted by the Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
regimes, particularly when attempting to make sense of their criminal actions. 
However, diis chapter also considers the cases of two individuals who were 
unique among the genocidaires I interviewed for their unflinching adherence 
to and support for the RPF’s official narrative during our encounters. 

Chapter 6 then focuses on encounters with Rwandan returnees, most 
of whom simultaneously identified as ex-combatants, government offi¬ 
cials, and/or community-based organization employees. Occupying rela¬ 
tively privileged positions within Rwandan society, particularly those who 
returned to Rwanda from Uganda having nurtured long-term relationships 
with the RPF, they often cast themselves as protectors of Rwandan inter¬ 
ests, despite having spent much of their lives abroad. Though they often 
acknowledge the inaccuracies of the RPF’s official history in relation to 
their own lived experiences, they typically maintained that it was nonethe¬ 
less essential to “sensitize the population” to the benefits of RPF leadership 
and policies to prevent future bloodshed. In doing so, they often expressed 
in private their nostalgia for Rwanda’s monarchy, while exaggerating 
negative stories regarding the regimes of Hutu Presidents Kayibanda and 
Habyarimana and their oppression of Rwanda’s Tutsi minority population. 

Finally, Chapter 7 explores key silences that emerge from the life histories 
explored in the preceding chapters, particularly as they relate to Hutu geno¬ 
cide survivors, Tutsi genocidaires and die fates of Rwanda’s minority Twa 
civilians surrounding the genocide. I argue that while there are Rwandans 
who can and will speak to these amplified silences and erasures, the politi¬ 
cal climate in post-genocide Rwanda at present makes it nearly impossible 
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for researchers to access these experiences in an ethical manner: specifically, 
without placing their participants at heightened risk of government perse¬ 
cution. Their life histories, however, are nonetheless important for provid¬ 
ing additional context to the genocide, and Rwandan history more broadly. 

The conclusion then ties these narratives together to respond to the 
research questions articulated above. Having demonstrated the myriad 
ways that Rwandans from a range of backgrounds draw upon appropri¬ 
ate elements from past and present official narratives in narrating their 
life histories and discussing Rwanda’s past and present, I then explain 
the relevance of this phenomenon for understanding Rwanda’s current 
political climate. I argue that not only is the RTF’s official narrative only 
genuinely considered appropriate by a minority of Rwandans, but its exis¬ 
tence is widely interpreted as a negative presence in the everyday lives of 
Rwandans, exemplifying many of the same mistakes made by regimes prior 
to the RTF’s rise to power. As such, it is contributing to the maintenance of 
a powerful reservoir of ethnic and political tensions that, if left unchecked, 
could threaten the long-term political stability of the nation. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Aii Official History: Commemorating “the 
1994 Genocide of the Tutsi” 


Historical clarity is a duty of memory that we cannot escape. Behind the 
words “Never Again,” there is a story whose truth must be told in full, no 
matter how uncomfortable. 

—Paul Kagame 1 

The fieldwork underlying this book began at Rwanda’s state-funded geno¬ 
cide memorials. This was a calculated decision: as a foreigner to Rwanda, it 
was important that I learn how to broach the subject of the genocide and 
related mass atrocities in a culturally sensitive manner, and probe Rwandan 
civilians’ life histories without inflicting undue emotional distress upon 
those research participants who might find it difficult to revisit their pasts. 
The state-funded genocide memorials seemed like an ideal place to begin 
gaining this cultural and political fluency, as their exhibits had been care¬ 
fully designed to educate people about the events surrounding the geno¬ 
cide, and their staff had been formally trained in how to address the often 
insensitive or misinformed questions and expectations of foreigners. 

Initially, my fieldwork was primarily ethnographic. I spent several 
days at the Kigali Genocide Memorial Centre (KGMC) documenting 
the exhibits, chatting with memorial staff and visitors, and observing the 
day-to-day activities at the site. Eventually, I began arranging interviews 
with willing memorial staff about the purpose of the KGMC and its role 
in relation to Rwanda’s program of national unity and reconciliation. 2 
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Once I had obtained a solid understanding of the KGMC and some of its 
staff, I then secured permission to interview employees affiliated with the 
smaller state-funded genocide memorials around Rwanda, particularly at 
Ntarama, Nyamata, Nyarubuye, Bisesero, and Murambi. 3 

These rural memorials share several important features. During the 
genocide, they were all sites where Tutsi civilians were encouraged by 
local officials to seek refuge. Within days, Hutu Power extremists and 
their civilian collaborators surrounded the sites and proceeded to murder 
the refugees with a startling degree of efficacy. In each instance, there 
were few survivors: typically, the only people who survived were chil¬ 
dren and youth who escaped by either fleeing in the first minutes of the 
attack or hiding under the bodies of the victims until the attackers left. 
In the immediate aftermath of the genocide, some of these survivors then 
banded together to lobby the Rwandan government and other relevant 
institutions—such as the Roman Catholic Church—to transform these 
sites into formal memorials. 4 The Rwandan government then worked in 
tandem with these survivors to determine the specific form taken by each 
memorial. 

The first sites were opened to visitors in 1995 and 1996 and recognized 
Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa victims of the genocide. According to officials affili¬ 
ated with the Ministry of Sports and Culture (MINISPOC)—the body 
responsible for overseeing the memorials—they were designed to provide 
survivors with a safe place to remember their missing and murdered loved 
ones, educate the Rwandan public about events surrounding the geno¬ 
cide and the dangers of ethnic divisionism and bad governance, and pro¬ 
vide irrefutable evidence in the form of graphic displays of anonymous 
human remains that the violence that overwhelmed Rwanda in 1994 was 
indeed genocide. Over the years, however, Rwanda’s state-funded geno¬ 
cide memorials—and the larger program of nationalized commemoration 
in which they are but one, highly visible part—have been increasingly 
politicized. As will be discussed below, these sites are increasingly used 
by the Rwandan government to disseminate a version of Rwandan his¬ 
tory that serves to legitimize the Kagame regime through, among other 
features, preservation of an overly simplistic dichotomy of “Tutsi victims” 
and “Hutu genocidaires.” Indeed, in a nation where the government has 
criminalized “genocide ideology” as a means of preventing the resurgence 
of old ethnic hatreds, the memorials are perhaps the only public space in 
which the old labels of Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa can be uttered without risk 
of prosecution. 5 
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The KGMC 

By all accounts, the KGMC is the crowning achievement in the Rwandan 
government’s efforts to memorialize the “1994 genocide of the Tutsi,” as 
it is referenced in official parlance (Fig. 2.1). It is a two-million-dollar col¬ 
laboration between the Kigali City Council in Rwanda and the UK-based 
Aegis Trust. According to its 2012 audio tour, the KGMC serves four 
interrelated purposes, all of which are in keeping with the benefits of com¬ 
memoration cited in the transitional justice and memory studies litera¬ 
tures. 6 First, the KGMC provides a respectful place of burial for victims of 
the genocide, where survivors can pay their respects to missing and mur¬ 
dered loved ones. Second, the KGMC contains poster-based exhibits in 
Kinyarwanda, English, and French aimed at educating visitors about the 
genocide. Third, the memorial is intended to provide support to survivors 
of the genocide, particularly widows and orphans. Finally, the memorial 
is home to the National Documentation Centre of the Genocide, where 
Rwandan and foreign researchers, teachers, and students can come to 
learn about the genocide from an impressive and ever increasing range of 
primary and secondary sources. 7 To this end, the KGMC and its exhibits 



Fig. 2.1 The Kigali Genocide Memorial Centre, with cement-capped mass grave 
in foreground 
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are dynamic, evolving subtly in accordance with new research and devel¬ 
opments in the field of genocide studies and Rwanda’s political climate, 
among other factors. The description that follows primarily details the 
KGMC as it existed from 2007 to 2012. 

The KGMC’s main exhibit provides an overview of Rwandan history 
related to the genocide. The exhibit begins with Rwanda’s pre-colonial 
period, when Rwanda was a peaceful nation whose civilians prospered 
under a monarchy. The first posters and accompanying images focus on 
“the unifying quality and harmony that existed before the colonial take¬ 
over.” While the audio guide acknowledges that pre-colonial Rwanda was 
not a perfect society, it stresses that the tensions that existed were in no 
way related to the violence that overwhelmed the nation in 1994. To fur¬ 
ther this point, a poster reminds visitors: “We are one people. We speak 
one language. We have one history.” The utopian nature of this period 
in Rwanda’s past is further exemplified by the outdoor Garden of Unity, 
which the 2012 audio tour noted signifies the “Rwanda of ancient times, 
when the country was united and at peace.” 

The arrival of German and later Belgian colonists, however, spelled 
disaster for the Rwandan people. The exhibit stresses that Rwandans did 
not choose to be colonized, nor did they accept colonization without 
resistance. 8 While the stated benefits of colonization included the spread 
of Christianity, improved infrastructure, such as roads, clinics, and formal 
education, and international trade, the colonizers are accused of misunder¬ 
standing Rwandan society. The exhibit notes that while Rwandans identi¬ 
fied themselves first and foremost according to one of 18 clan lineages, 
the German and later Belgian colonists preferred to distinguish them as 
either Hutu, Tutsi, or Twa—terms that referenced relatively unimportant 
and occasionally fluid socio-economic categories that indicated an individ¬ 
ual’s livelihood as an agriculturalist (Hutu), pastoralist (Tutsi), or hunter- 
gatherer (Twa). The Belgians, in particular, are highlighted as guilty of 
misinterpreting these terms, which they subsequently transformed into 
permanent markers of ethnicity by including them on Rwandan identity 
cards introduced in 1932. 

Likewise, the Catholic Church is highlighted in the exhibit as bearing 
special responsibility for the internalization of the new markers of ethnic¬ 
ity in Rwanda. As various missionary groups took an interest in Rwanda 
in the early twentieth century, schools were created to ensure widespread 
conversion to Christianity. As part of this education, missionaries taught 
their students the aforementioned Hamitic hypothesis, which situated the 
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Tutsi as descendants of the biblical figure, Ham. This alleged Caucasian 
heritage was then used to justify the colonial administration’s decision to 
invest in the Tutsi as the natural leaders of Rwanda at the expense of their 
Hutu and Twa compatriots. According to the exhibit, it was then just a 
matter of time before the Rwandan people internalized not only their new 
ethnic identities as Hutu, Tutsi, or Twa, but also the racist ideology that 
accompanied them. 

However, as increasing numbers of Rwandan Hutu converted to 
Catholicism, the European missionaries allegedly became sympathetic 
to the discrimination endured by the Hutu majority, and began pro¬ 
moting Hutu equality. In doing so, the exhibit notes that the Rwandan 
Catholic Church, with the support of the Belgian colonial administration, 
abandoned the Tutsi minority and took on an active role in Rwandan 
politics, encouraging its followers to fight for the demise of the Rwandan 
monarchy and the establishment of an independent democracy in which 
the Hutu majority would exercise real political power. As the shift toward 
Rwandan independence became a reality, the emerging political parties 
divided according to ethnicity. 

The KGMC exhibit describes Rwanda’s first experiment with democ¬ 
racy as flawed from the start. With the start of the 1959 Hutu Revolution, 
ethnic violence forced thousands of Tutsi to flee Rwanda alongside the 
remnants of the Tutsi monarchy, and from this point forward, Rwanda 
is portrayed as headed on an inevitable and steady course toward geno¬ 
cide. The regime of the new president, Gregoire Kayibanda, is described 
as characterized by corruption and oppression of the Tutsi, noting that he 
encouraged anti-Tutsi sentiments to distract the people from his regime’s 
corruption. To emphasize this point, the exhibit includes a quote—pre¬ 
sumably by Kayibanda—that states: 

The Hutu and Tutsi communities are two nations in a single state. Two 
nations between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy, who are 
ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings, as if they were inhab¬ 
itants of different zones or planets. 

To this end, the exhibit highlights the continuity between the two 
regimes of Kayibanda and his successor, Juvenal Habyarimana, in terms 
of their oppressive policies and penchant for violence and oppression 
of the Tutsi. Kayibanda is cited as the father of these policies, while 
Habyarimana is accused of misleading the Rwandan public by prom- 
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ising peace and stability while simultaneously empowering his inner 
circle—referred to as the altazu—to organize and implement the worst 
ethnic violence the nation would ever see. 9 Their motives for treating 
the Tutsi poorly are not explained in the exhibit: there is only a brief 
mention of Tutsi refugee’s struggle to return to Rwanda following 
independence, and these are described as “peaceful efforts.” Later, with 
the rise of the RTF and its invasion of Rwanda in 1990, Habyarimana’s 
anti-Tutsi sentiments—now attributed to a reluctance to share political 
power with the Tutsi refugees—allegedly led him to adopt an increas¬ 
ingly extremist attitude toward Rwanda’s Tutsi minority population. 
As the RPA fought its “War of Liberation,” as it is referenced in official 
parlance in Rwanda, the Habyarimana regime tried different tactics to 
intimidate and control Rwanda-based Tutsi. The KGMC exhibit notes 
that between 1990 and 1992, an estimated 2000 Tutsi civilians died 
in anti-Tutsi massacres and from government neglect in the drought- 
ridden region of Bugesera. 

Having established a history of anti-Tutsi violence under Hutu leader¬ 
ship, the exhibit shifts to the genocide. It cites Habyarimana’s assassina¬ 
tion on 6 April 1994 by the increasingly extremist alcazu as the trigger. In 
the hours following his murder, the Presidential Guard began assassinating 
members of the political opposition in Kigali. By the following morning, 
roadblocks had sprung up throughout the city with the purpose of killing 
Tutsi who attempted to flee. In the following weeks, the genocide then 
spread throughout Rwanda as Hutu Power extremists mobilized Hutu 
civilians to kill their Tutsi neighbors at roadblocks, and in the churches, 
schools, administrative offices, and swamps and forests where they sought 
refuge. 

In particular, the exhibit highlights the role of Rwandan religious insti¬ 
tutions in promoting anti-Tutsi violence during the genocide. Specific 
religious leaders are accused of facilitating or even directly participating in 
the torture and murder of Tutsi men, women, and children. Meanwhile, 
churches—once places of refuge during previous periods of violence— 
became sites of brutal massacres of unarmed civilians who sought sanc¬ 
tuary. The exhibit notes: “Rwanda had turned into a nation of brutal, 
sadistic, merciless killers and innocent victims, overnight.” And unlike pre¬ 
vious periods of ethnic violence in Rwanda’s history, the exhibit stresses 
that Tutsi women, children, and elderly people were specifically targeted 
for a range of genocidal violence, including rape, torture, murder, and 
mutilation. An array of weapons used by the Hutu extremists is displayed, 
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followed by posters that highlight a handful of Rwandan heroes who, 
despite great pressure to participate in the genocide, chose to rescue Tutsi 
instead. 

Finally, the last set of posters tells the story of Rwanda after the geno¬ 
cide. In addition to the one million people dead, the posters acknowledge 
the estimated two million Rwandans who were displaced by the violence, 
most of whom fled to refugee camps just across Rwanda’s border with the 
DRC. Once established in the camps, the genocidaires among them con¬ 
tinued to espouse anti-Tutsi rhetoric, recruiting new soldiers from among 
the refugees and engaging in a form of genocide denial whereby they 
presented themselves as victims of genocide at the hands of the RTF. For 
this reason, the exhibit explains, Rwandan government is forced to remain 
vigilant in its fight against genocide ideology, wherever it may occur. 

To further emphasize the human cost of the genocide, the exhibit con¬ 
cludes with a series of small circular rooms. The first room contains photos 
of the victims of the genocide laid out along the walls using string and 
metal clips. The second room contains human remains—mostly crania, 
with a few long bones—representing anonymous victims of the genocide. 
The third room contains displays of the clothing of the victims of the 
genocide recovered from mass graves around the city. As visitors examine 
these artifacts of the genocide, survivor testimonies are projected upon on 
a large screen. Visitors are encouraged to reflect upon the needless loss of 
innocent lives—a point made all the more powerful given the memorial is 
staffed by survivors of the genocide whose loved ones are presumed to be 
among the 250,000 anonymous victims interred in the KGMC’s cement- 
capped mass graves. 


Deconstructing the KGMC Official Narrative 

Taken as a whole, the KGMC exhibit exemplifies the official narrative cur¬ 
rently dominating Rwanda, inculcating its visitors with several important 
messages. First, the exhibit perpetuates in many regards what has been 
officially labeled “the 1994 genocide of the Tutsi”—a label that, while 
increasingly common, is not without controversy. 10 By presenting the 
genocide as an event that specifically targeted Tutsi, the exhibit has been 
criticized for silencing discussion of non-Tutsi Rwandans who were caught 
in the crossfire: particularly, the suffering endured by Hutu political mod¬ 
erates who were brutally murdered in the hours immediately following 
Habyarimana’s assassination, and those Hutu and Twa civilians who were 
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murdered in the months that followed as a result of their efforts to resist 
the violence or rescue their Tutsi compatriots. It similarly obscures recog¬ 
nition of those who died because they were mistaken for Tutsi. Prunier 
has termed this phenomenon the “Tutsification of the genocide.” 11 Those 
Rwandans who died as a result of RPF war crimes and crimes against 
humanity are similarly “erased from the national imagination.” 12 Their 
experiences are not included in the RPF’s official narrative, forcing those 
who wish to remember them to do so in private. Anyone who publically 
acknowledges Hutu and Twa deaths surrounding the genocide is aggres¬ 
sively silenced, often under the threat of being charged with the crimes of 
genocide ideology, ethnic divisionism, or minimizing the genocide. 

For example, the leader of the opposition party Forces democmtiques 
unifiees (FDU), Victoire Ingabire Umuhoza, was sentenced to eight years 
in prison by the High Court of Kigali for having conspired against the 
country through terrorism and war, and genocide denial. 13 These charges 
were made following her speech at the KGMC on 16 January 2010, 
during which Ingabire critiqued nationalized commemoration for only 
memorializing Tutsi victims of the genocide. Following her statement that 
“[w]e know very well that there was a genocide, extermination,” she said: 

If you look around you realize that there is no real political policy to help 
Rwandans achieve reconciliation. For example, if we look at this memorial, 
it only stops at people who died during the Tutsi genocide. It does not look 
at the other side—at the Hutu who died during the genocide. Hutu who 
lost their people are also sad and they think about their lost ones and won¬ 
der, “When will our dead ones be remembered ?” 14 

In voicing these sentiments publicly, Ingabire was essentially acknowledg¬ 
ing what many Rwandans already know—that there is an imbalance in 
nationalized commemoration in Rwanda as conceived by the RPF that is 
fomenting ethnic, political, and social tensions among Rwandans. However, 
the RPF has taken the position that acknowledging that Hutu and Twa 
civilians also suffered surrounding the genocide diminishes the suffering 
endured by Rwanda’s Tutsi minority, while providing fodder to Hutu 
extremists who engage in genocide denial within and beyond Rwanda’s 
borders. As a result, Ingabire’s speech prompted the RPF to begin inves¬ 
tigating Ingabire as a potential threat to Rwandan security. Within weeks, 
additional allegations emerged that she was providing financial support to 
FDLR terrorists in the DRC with the goal of overthrowing the RPF and 
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destabilizing the nation. Following a trial that was roundly criticized as 
unfair and lacking in proper legal procedure, Ingabire was initially found 
guilty of two charges—conspiring to harm the country through war and 
terror, and minimizing the genocide—and was sentenced to eight years in 
prison. 15 In December 2013, her sentence was increased upon appeal to 
15 years for trying to undermine the state and minimizing the genocide. 16 
Her trial and sentencing are widely interpreted by Rwandans and foreign 
experts as a warning against public discussion of the suffering endured by 
Hutu and Twa victims in the genocide, among other forms of political 
dissidence. 

Second, visitors are directed by memorial staff and exhibit posters to 
consider criminal accountability and complicity in the genocide, a shame 
that is not only cast upon the Hutu Power extremists who were respon¬ 
sible for orchestrating and implementing the genocide or those Hutu 
civilians who directly engaged in violence, but also cast upon the Hutu 
majority as a whole for having failed to intervene to protect their Tutsi 
compatriots. Aside from a handful of Hutu civilians who are praised in 
the KGMC exhibit for acting as rescuers during the genocide, the Hutu 
are condemned for allowing themselves to be manipulated by the geno¬ 
cide ideology promoted by the altazu and for having assisted the killing 
by participating in attacks or turning a blind eye to the suffering of their 
Tutsi neighbors. 

However, this interpretation of mass Hutu complicity in the genocide 
is once again surrounded by controversy for being overly reductive and 
incapable of adequately representing the varied and often complex roles 
that civilians on all sides of the conflict played in the violence. Scott Straus 
estimates that no more than 210,000 Rwandans out of an estimated popu¬ 
lation of ten million actively participated in the genocide, meaning official 
efforts to label the Hutu majority as genocidaires are greatly exaggerat¬ 
ing the nature and extent of civilian participation and criminal culpability 
in the genocide. 17 Meanwhile, Villia Jefremovas, Lars Waldorf, and Paul 
Conway have all provided evidence that many Hutu rescued Tutsi at great 
risk to themselves and their families. 18 Other Hutu—demonstrating the 
complexity of people’s participation in the genocide—acted simultane¬ 
ously as perpetrators and rescuers, killing those Tutsi they did not know 
or with whom they had a history of interpersonal conflict, but hiding Tutsi 
friends and family members, or whose survival somehow benefitted their 
would-be attacker. 19 Similarly, a rarely discussed angle on the genocide— 
and one that is wholly absent from the KGMC exhibit—is that some Tutsi 
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killed during the genocide, either under duress or in a calculated effort to 
demonstrate solidarity with the Hutu Power extremists, as part of negoti¬ 
ating their survival. 20 

Third, the official narrative promoted by the KGMC highlights the 
international community, broadly defined, as bearing special responsibil¬ 
ity for the genocide. The exhibit emphasizes the catastrophic impact of 
European theories of race and the Catholic Church on relations between 
Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa, as well as the capitalist greed and related interests 
that led nations like France to support the akazu’s genocidal plan by sell¬ 
ing weapons to the extremists, and providing military training and sup¬ 
port. Meanwhile, the international community at large is rightly accused 
of apathy for failing to intervene at the first signs of ethnic violence in 
Rwanda. These aspects of the exhibit suggest that the genocide cannot be 
properly understood without first probing the negative legacies of colo¬ 
nial and post-colonial interference in Rwanda—a position that while accu¬ 
rate, only accounts for a fraction of the factors that made the genocide 
possible. 

To this end, a common theme in the work of notable historians such as 
Alison Des Forges, Catharine Newbury, David Newbury, and Jan Vansina, 
among others, is that Rwanda’s history is far more complex and marked 
by political and economic tensions, for which European colonizers and 
the international community cannot be held solely accountable. 21 Their 
work supports an image of pre-colonial Rwanda as frequently marked by 
warfare associated with territorial expansion and power struggles within 
the monarchy, as well as among regional political elites. In his introduc¬ 
tion to Des Forges’ book, Defeat Is the Only Bad News , David Newbury 
highlights the “intense military activity” of King Kigeli IV Rwabugiri 
(r. 1867-1895) and the burden continual warfare placed on the Rwandan 
people, both in terms of providing material to support Rwanda’s military 
and in terms of sowing the foundations for regional tensions and uprisings 
against the Rwandan monarchy in the years following Rwabugiri’s death. 22 
At the grassroots level, both Des Forges and Catharine Newbury provide 
ample evidence to suggest that the communities “united” by Rwabugiri 
were heterogeneous in terms of political affiliations, social structure, and 
heritage, resulting in regional tensions and conflict, some of which persist 
in modern Rwanda. 23 

Similarly, Jan Vansina and Catharine Newbury argue that Hutu, Tutsi, 
and Twa were far from social equals in pre-colonial Rwanda. Vansina 
highlights the existence of ubuhake—a practice whereby a client labored 
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on behalf of their typically Tutsi patron in exchange for access to a cow— 
as a form of structural violence that frequently disadvantaged the cli¬ 
ent but which simultaneously had the potential to allow the client a 
degree of social mobility. 24 Perhaps more damaging, however, was ubu- 
reetwa, a form of forced labor developed by Rwabugiri in the late 1900s 
that explicitly disadvantaged Hutu civilians by forcing them to provide 
unpaid manual labor to their local Tutsi authority, who enjoyed the sup¬ 
port of the royal court. 25 Similarly, Rwandan origin myths such as the 
aforementioned story of Kigwa and his sons suggest that while the ini¬ 
tial conceptualization of the Tutsi, Hutu, and Twa communities might 
have been more fluid prior to the colonial period, there was nonetheless 
an existing social hierarchy within Rwanda that functioned, in part, to 
justify Tutsi leadership of the kingdom. Under the circumstances, it is 
evident that some of the structural violence that eventually made the 
genocide imaginable for the perpetrators likely pre-dated colonialism in 
Rwanda. 

In relation to Rwanda’s more recent history, meanwhile, the KGMC 
exhibit similarly fails to account for the full range of parties that bear 
responsibility for the genocide. As described in Chapter 1, the RPF played 
an important role in radicalizing Hutu Power extremists by invading 
Rwanda in October 1990, triggering civil war. As noted by Scott Straus, 
many Hutu civilians were motivated to participate in the genocide out 
of genuine fear that RPF rule would mean a return to what many Hutu 
remembered as a period of oppression for the Hutu masses, rather than a 
specifically genocidal intent to exterminate in whole or in part Rwanda’s 
Tutsi minority population. 26 Having internalized family stories about the 
oppression and suffering experienced by Hutu under the Tutsi monarchy— 
a period widely interpreted as slavery by Hutu civilians—many Rwandans 
interpreted the RPF invasion as an aggressive attempt to reintroduce Tutsi 
hegemony to Rwanda. Hutu extremist political elites created media out¬ 
lets to disseminate information about the atrocities allegedly perpetrated 
by RPA soldiers against Hutu civilians in the north to fuel this civilian 
paranoia. This in turn prompted many civilians to participate in, or at least 
serve as bystanders to, the genocide, including the massacre of Rwandan 
Tutsi who were broadly accused of collaborating with the RPF on the 
basis of their shared ethnicity—a finding that emerged from my own 
interviews with convicted genocidaires. 27 Thus, a more balanced discus¬ 
sion of responsibility for the genocide would go beyond merely blaming 
the international community and the Hutu masses to consider in a more 
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nuanced manner the complicity of individual Hutu political elites, as well 
as the RPF. 

A fourth resounding message inherent in the KGMC exhibit is that 
it is possible for Rwandans to be reconciled and live in harmony once 
again, as they allegedly did prior to the arrival of the German and Belgian 
colonists. For this to be accomplished, however, the RPF’s official narra¬ 
tive maintains that Rwanda requires strong leadership that is committed 
to national unity and reconciliation, and promoting the well-being of 
all Rwandans, regardless of ethnicity. To this end, the KGMC exhibit 
encourages Rwandans to eschew ethnic identities and embrace their 
shared Rwandan heritage—a point that is reinforced by the Rwandan 
constitution and legal prohibitions against promoting genocide ideology 
and ethnic divisionism. It also celebrates the RPF as the champion of the 
Rwandan people for having ended the genocide by using military power, 
positive propaganda, and good governance to overwhelm genocide ide¬ 
ology made popular under the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes and 
restore peace. 28 

While the RPF is responsible for ending the genocide, and in its after- 
math has made impressive advances in the reconstruction of Rwanda’s 
economy and infrastructure, its progress in terms of democratic reforms, 
civil rights, and reconciliation is contested. Rwanda’s presidential elec¬ 
tions have been consistently condemned by human rights organizations 
like Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch due to allega¬ 
tions that the RPF is muzzling the political opposition, coercing vot¬ 
ers, and even blatantly tampering with election results. 29 The nation’s 
civil rights record has been similarly marred by evidence of strict state 
control of the press, forced disappearances of Rwandans who criticize 
RPF policies, and other abuses of state authority. 30 Finally, the success of 
the RPF’s policy of national unity and reconciliation is debatable, with 
experts like Susan Thomson maintaining that Rwandans remain divided 
not only by ethnicity, but by social and political hierarchies that privilege 
returnee urban elites, particularly those who spent much, if not all, of 
their pre-genocide lives in Uganda, over rural Rwandans. 31 Regional 
divisions and clan loyalties, among other markers of identity, also persist 
in the present, intermingled with ethnicity, all of which further compli¬ 
cate the RPF’s efforts to unite Rwandans around their shared national 
heritage. 32 

A fifth, more subtle theme evident in the KGMC exhibit is the inher¬ 
ent dangers of Western models for democracy, particularly the coexis- 
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tence of multiple political parties in Rwanda. At several points in the 
exhibit, the role of political parties in inciting ethnic violence is high¬ 
lighted, particularly surrounding the nation’s independence. It is at this 
point that the Tutsi first fell victim to political violence in Rwandan his¬ 
tory, as PARMEHUTU and UNAR divided civilian support along ethnic 
lines. A similar division occurred with Habyarimana’s decision in the 
early 1990s to open Rwanda’s political arena to multiple political par¬ 
ties, contributing to increased ethnic tensions. The KGMC exhibit thus 
reinforces a perspective often voiced by Kagame in his public appear¬ 
ances that free political expression is dangerous for Rwandans given their 
violent past. 

To this end, Kagame has recognized the need to adopt democratic 
principles as part of “Vision 2020,” the RPF’s ambitious national devel¬ 
opment program, within which one stated goal is “to construct a united, 
democratic and inclusive Rwandan identity, after so many years of authori¬ 
tarian and exclusivist dispensation.” 33 In practice, however, the RPF limits 
democratic reform by muzzling genuine political opposition, limiting the 
freedom of the press, and otherwise discouraging civil society from pub¬ 
licly addressing and thereby moving beyond the failures of pre-genocide 
state policy. Kagame justifies this position by arguing that Western princi¬ 
ples of democracy are not applicable to Rwanda due to the nation’s recent 
history of ethnic tension and bad governance. 34 As a result, visitors are 
left questioning whether Western models for democracy are applicable 
to Rwanda, particularly given the RPF’s success in maintaining stability 
against all odds and in the absence of Western democratic reforms, such as 
freedom of the press and the promotion of genuine political opposition. 

A final message disseminated by the KGMC is “never again.” Visitors 
are urged to tell others what they have witnessed at the memorial to com¬ 
bat the genocide denial that is occurring within and beyond Rwanda. 
Many of the worst organizers and perpetrators of the genocide are said to 
be living as political refugees in nations like the DRC, France, the United 
States, and Canada, where they are allegedly spreading rumors aimed at 
demonizing Kagame, the RPF, and the Tutsi people more generally. The 
exhibit implies that Kagame and the RPF remain the best means of ensur¬ 
ing Rwanda’s long-term political stability and preventing further blood¬ 
shed. Visitors are often reminded by memorial staff that they should tell 
others what they have seen at the memorial, as a means of resisting the 
spread of genocide denial in their countries, offering a tidy conclusion to 
the official narrative. 
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Rural State-Funded Genocide Memorials 

The state-funded genocide memorials at Ntarama, Nyamata, Murambi, 
Nyarubuye, and Bisesero have then been designed to complement the 
official narrative disseminated by the KGMC by providing personal testi¬ 
monies and other forms of evidence specific to massacres that occurred in 
rural communities during the genocide. The stated purposes of these rural 
memorials are aligned with those cited for the KGMC—providing survi¬ 
vors with a safe space to remember their missing and murdered loved ones, 
and educating the public about “the 1994 genocide of the Tutsi” and the 
dangers of bad governance and genocide ideology. However, in pursuing 
these objectives, the tours offered by guides at these memorials tended to 
focus on the events immediately surrounding the genocide as they relate 
to each site, providing visitors with a more intimate understanding of how 
the genocide took shape in specific communities, and without as much 
background information about Rwanda’s history, more generally. 


Ntarama and Nyamata 

The rural state-funded genocide memorials at Ntarama and Nyamata are 
located approximately 40 kilometers south of Kigali along a near-perfect 
paved road in the arid Bugesera district. Along with a visit to the KGMC 
and gorilla-trekking excursions, they are widely regarded by foreign¬ 
ers as a mandatory part of any trip to Rwanda, whether for tourism or 
for professional purposes. At these memorials, visitors learn about how 
two churches—once sites of sanctuary for Tutsi during periods of ethnic 
tension and violence—became sites of major massacres as part of Hutu 
Power extremists’ broader efforts to undermine the RPF’s perceived sup¬ 
port base in the country and exterminate the Tutsi. 

At Ntarama, visitors are guided through the remains of a small Roman 
Catholic Church where an estimated 5000 unarmed Tutsi men, women, 
and children were massacred by Hutu extremists in the first weeks of the 
genocide. The church has been intentionally preserved in a state of dis¬ 
repair: while covered with a metal roof to protect the structure from the 
elements, its walls are full of holes where the attackers removed bricks to 
allow them to throw grenades inside, and its floors, walls, and ceiling are 
stained with dried blood and pockmarked with shrapnel (Fig. 2.2). Tours 
typically begin at the back of the church, where shelves exhibit the bones 
of the anonymous victims of the massacre (Fig. 2.3). Visitors are then led 
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Fig. 2.2 Ntarama Church 



Fig. 2.3 Human remains on display at Ntarama 
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between the pews, around which the walls and rafters have been covered 
with clothing recovered from the bodies of the victims of the massacre. 
The altar at the front of the church then exhibits the personal effects, 
from shoes to rosary beads, left behind by the victims. Guides typically 
highlight the presence of bags of dried beans and other food items as 
evidence that the people who were murdered at the church were not 
combatants, but unarmed Tutsi women, children, and elderly people. 

To help visitors make sense of what they are seeing, guides offer brief 
overviews like the following: 

The site was a Catholic Church before the genocide. In 1994, when the 
genocide started, people from Habyarimana’s political party claimed that 
Tutsi were responsible for shooting down Habyarimana’s plane. People 
began killing each other. In Ntarama, people began killing Tutsi and eating 
their cattle. One leader met with the local Tutsi and advised them to seek 
refuge at the church so they could be protected. This was a way of gathering 
all Tutsi in the same place, but the Tutsi trusted their leaders and so they 
did as he asked. 

Three days later, three buses arrived filled with Presidential Guard and 
Interahamwe from Kigali. They began attacking the church, and the Tutsi 
ran inside and closed the doors. The attackers broke down the doors so that 
they could kill the people hiding inside. They threw grenades into the church 
and people started to die. Then, the attackers entered with machetes, spears, 
guns, and other weapons and began killing the people. The attackers also 
cut big holes in the walls, and began throwing bricks at the people inside. 
Small children were killed by being thrown against the walls. People were 
killed without any respect. Then, the bodies were burned using gasoline 
and mattresses to feed the fire. This is why the church became a memorial. 35 

The nearby memorial at Nyamata bears similarities with Ntarama in that 
it also used to be a Roman Catholic Church where Tutsi civilians—mostly 
women, children, and the elderly—were encouraged to seek refuge in the 
first days of the genocide. In this instance, Hutu extremists massacred 
an estimated 11,000 Tutsi civilians. But as in the case of Ntarama, the 
church has been preserved to exhibit evidence of the attack, including 
blood-stained floors, shrapnel-poclced walls and ceilings, and masses of 
the victims’ clothing. In addition, it includes crypts within and outside the 
church where human remains are displayed. 

Tours typically begin at the front doors of the church, where a warped 
metal gate bears witness to the grenades the attackers used to force their 
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way inside. Once inside, visitors are instructed to take note of certain 
artifacts and features that further testify to the brutality of the massacre: 
a statue of the Virgin Mary has a bullet wound following one extremist’s 
alleged decision to shoot her because she had a “Tutsi nose”; the cor¬ 
rugated metal ceiling has been pierced by countless shrapnel fragments; 
the altar cloth remains stained by the blood of murdered civilians; and a 
blood-smeared brick wall testifies to how the attackers killed babies and 
toddlers by slamming their heads against the hard surface (Fig. 2.4). 

In the center of the room, a small crypt contains a glass pyramid filled 
with skulls and other human remains. The pyramid houses in its base a 
single coffin containing the body of a woman, frequently described as a 
saint, who died during the genocide. Memorial guides explain to visitors 
that the occupant was a young Tutsi mother who, during the massacre, 
was pulled aside by the Hutu extremists and taken into the church court¬ 
yard, along with a handful of beautiful young Tutsi women. The attackers 
took turns raping these women, before eventually murdering them using 
machetes and other farming implements. However, the young mother— 
due to her exceptional beauty—was subject to a special form of symbolic 
violence. Her attackers impaled her with sharpened sticks and threw her 



Fig. 2.4 Inside Nyamata Church 
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body—along with that of the baby she carried—into the church latrine. 
Her body was recovered a few years later as part of local survivors’ efforts 
to rebury with respect the victims of the genocide. Unlike the other vic¬ 
tims, however, this particular woman’s body allegedly showed no signs of 
decomposition. For this reason, the local community of survivors honors 
her as a saint, whose torture, sexual violation, and death are representative 
of the excessive brutality with which Tutsi women were treated during the 
genocide. 36 

Meanwhile, behind the church lies a series of cement and tile-capped 
crypts containing the bodies of the victims of the genocide from the 
Bugesera region (Fig. 2.5). Visitors can enter these crypts via a short stair¬ 
case. The crypts contain a number of coffins draped in purple and white 
cloth—the official colors of Rwanda’s genocide memorials—as well as 
shelves containing thousands of stacked human bones. 

Guides offer visitors the following context: 

... this place used to be a Catholic Church. It was a parish. During the 1994 
genocide, Tutsi came to seek refuge in this church, hoping no one would 
touch them in this holy place. They all came as refugees. They included not 
only Catholic believers, but also Muslims and Protestants. They all trusted 
they would be safe here. They entered the church and stayed for some days. 



Fig. 2.5 The crypts at Nyamata 
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After four days, Gako camp soldiers, backed by many Interahamwe mili¬ 
tias, arrived here. The church had no fence at the time. It was surrounded 
by barbed wire. So they entered and threw hand grenades and started shoot¬ 
ing. However, most victims were killed with machetes because when they 
shot and threw grenades, people fell down [but were not necessarily killed], 
Interahamwe used machetes to finish the job. Around 11,000 people were 
killed in one single day. The killers came back the following days to ascertain 
nobody was still alive. When they noticed that somebody was still breathing, 
they would finish him or her. They made sure no one survived. 

Before that, in 1992, anti-Tutsi violence had resulted in many killings. 
Initially, people ran from their homes out of fear and gathered at the church 
or at other places. They were not massacred; they were denied food. An 
Italian lady came to help the starving crowd, and she helped as much as she 
could. She was killed because of that. 

As a matter of fact, the genocide really started in 1992. Even though 
there was no mass killing at that time, they selected particular people and 
accused them of collaboration with the RPF, and they would be assassi¬ 
nated. 1994 was the final stage of the long process. 

This place became a memorial because many people were killed here, 
starting from 1992 to 1994. Initially church leaders opposed the idea of 
transforming the church into a memorial. But the survivors and the govern¬ 
ment insisted it should remain a memorial. These remains include people 
who were killed inside this church, as well as those who were lulled across 
this area and who remain were later brought here. We keep collecting the 
remains whenever we find them. We now have over 40,000 people in this 
memorial. That’s our history. 37 


Murambi 

After Ntarama and Nyamata, Murambi is perhaps the next most com¬ 
monly visited of Rwanda’s rural state-funded genocide memorials (Fig. 
2.6). A newly constructed technical school, in the first days of the geno¬ 
cide the district level authorities told concerned Tutsi from the surround¬ 
ing communities that those who gathered at the school would be spared. 
As a result, an estimated 50,000 Tutsi sought refuge there, where they 
were allowed to remain unharmed for approximately two weeks. Then sol¬ 
diers and Interahamwe, after ensuring that any concerned Hutu refugees 
had been removed, proceeded to massacre the remaining Tutsi around the 
school. They deposited their victims’ bodies in mass graves, one of which 
was allegedly covered over with a basketball court by soldiers affiliated 
with the French peacekeeping mission, Operation Turquoise , some weeks 
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Fig. 2.6 Classrooms at Murambi Genocide Memorial 

later—an act that local survivors still recall with bitterness. 38 In 1996, the 
government exhumed one of the largest graves, preserved its contents in 
lime, and placed the human remains on display throughout Murambi’s 
classrooms as a particularly graphic form of evidence of the genocide (Fig. 
2.7). Several survivors were then hired and an exhibit created within a 
larger memorial complex to educate visitors about what happened. But 
due to the scale of the massacre and the preservation of the victims’ bodies, 
Murambi is widely acknowledged to be the most disturbing of Rwanda’s 
state-funded genocide memorials. 

Guides offer tour narratives like the following: 

The site was not intended to be a memorial, but instead a technical sec¬ 
ondary school. When the genocide started, Tutsi who sought refuge at 
the local church were told to come to the school so that they could be 
protected. When the refugees arrived, they didn’t receive protection. After 
two weeks—April 18th—the refugees weren’t receiving water, and they saw 
soldiers coming to attack the school. The refugees tried to protect them¬ 
selves using stones, because they had been disarmed. The soldiers withdrew 
because the Tutsi were too strong at this time. The soldiers returned on 
April 21st at 3am, and surrounded the school. The soldiers began shooting 
into the compound and local prisoners began attacking using spears, nail- 
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Fig. 2.7 Human remains on display at Murambi 


studded clubs, axes and machetes... The people who had sought refuge in 
the classrooms had been killed using grenades. I managed to escape, and fled 
to the neighboring hill. From my hiding place, I saw heavy machinery dig¬ 
ging big holes, and Interahamwe with dogs hunting for survivors. I decided 

to head toward_by hiding during the day and traveling by night... When 

I returned... after the genocide, I saw that the mass graves that had been 
created at Murambi had been covered over with a basketball court. 39 

Nyarubuye 

Far off the tourist track in eastern Rwanda, Nyarubuye is a large religious 
complex that has been converted into a memorial in honor of the esti¬ 
mated 20,000 Tutsi who were massacred there during the genocide. In 
2007, when I first started conducting fieldwork in Rwanda, the relative 
scarcity of visitors meant that Nyarubuye had no full-time staff beyond 
the one or two individuals charged with maintaining the grounds. When 
visitors arrived, local survivors would be summoned to the site to provide 
tours, making them different in content from what might otherwise be 
expected from the staff at some of the more accessible genocide memori¬ 
als. As a result, I found the tour narratives at Nyarubuye were frequently 
less scripted and more informed by personal experiences in comparison 
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with the tours offered at the KGMC, Ntarama, Nyamata, and Murambi. 
Another important difference at Nyarubuye was the unwillingness of the 
guides and other staff to have their stories recorded, citing concerns that 
“people might recognize their voices.” 40 

The memorial at Nyarubuye testifies to yet another massacre wherein 
local Hutu Power extremists once again lured unarmed Tutsi civilians to 
the church grounds with the promise of sanctuary, only to murder them 
once they had gathered together. Survivors lead visitors through the con¬ 
vent grounds, pausing in different rooms to explain the specific path taken 
by the massacre. One room exhibits long wooden troughs originally used 
to make banana beer, but guides explained that during the genocide, they 
were used to collect the blood of Tutsi civilians as evidence that even 
though the Tutsi drank milk, their blood was still red like that of the 
Hutu. Another room contains human bones neatly stacked on shelves, 
many of which bear evidence of sharp and blunt force trauma consistent 
with the use of machetes, nail-studded clubs, and other weapons. Across 
from these human remains stand two tables: one containing a selection 
of personal effects belonging to the victims of the massacre; and a sec¬ 
ond that exhibits weapons used by the attackers to murder their Tutsi 
compatriots. 

Unlike the other church-based genocide memorials described in this 
chapter, the church at Nyarubuye has been cleaned of all evidence of the 
massacre and is still used for services on a regular basis (Fig. 2.8). Across 
from the church, however, a large cemetery contains the bodies of those 
victims with surviving families who could afford a proper burial for their 
murdered loved ones. In addition, visitors can observe the remains of the 
original mass grave created by the perpetrators to dispose of their victims’ 
bodies. 


Bisesero 

Finally, Bisesero is perhaps the most remote of Rwanda’s main state- 
funded genocide memorials. It is a strikingly artistic memorial high in 
the mountains of western Rwanda near Kibuye, where an estimated 
50,000 Tutsi—members of a predominantly Tutsi pastoral community 
known as the Abasesero—engaged in armed resistance during the geno¬ 
cide. Because Bisesero is far off the beaten path like Nyarubuye, it too 
receives few visitors. As a result, survivors from the surrounding com¬ 
munity are often called upon to provide a guided tour when visitors 
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Fig. 2.8 Nyarubuye Church 

appear, and they too express reticence about having their narratives 
recorded. 

It is the overall landscape that is exhibited at Bisesero, rather than a 
particular building where a specific massacre occurred, as the surrounding 
mountains were witness to some of the most drawn-out genocidal violence 
in Rwanda. The presence of the aforementioned French peacekeeping 
mission, Operation Turquoise, and the steady flow of refugees its soldiers 
allegedly sought to protect meant that the RPF did not take military con¬ 
trol of the region until late July 1994. Under the auspices of Operation 
Turquoise, many local survivors claim that the genocide was permitted to 
continue unchecked for weeks, and in some instances was facilitated by 
French soldiers, forcing the Abasesero to fend for themselves. 

Tours typically begin just outside the entrance to the site, in a small 
building containing shelves covered with human bones—the remains of 
those who died during the genocide. From there, visitors are directed 
to a large monument dedicated to those who died at Bisesero during 
the genocide, having had only stones, crude weapons, and farming 
implements with which to defend themselves (Fig. 2.9). Visitors are 
then directed to the summit of Muyira hill. As they climb, the guides 
explain symbolic features in the site’s design: the sudden sharp turns in 
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Fig. 2.9 The monument at Bisesero 

the path signify the victims’ efforts to avoid ambushes, while the gradu¬ 
ally narrowing path is representative of the dwindling Tutsi resistance. 
A series of bunker-lilce structures offer rest stops along the way, each 
housing bones of the victims and other evidence of the genocide. At the 
summit, visitors are invited to contemplate a series of cement and tile- 
capped mass graves. The smaller graves in the center contain the bodies 
of an elderly man and his son who organized the resistance at Bisesero 
by teaching people how to swarm their attackers to create confusion and 
acquire weapons. 


Deconstructing the Rural State-Funded 
Genocide Memorials 

The Rwandan government values the rural state-funded genocide memo¬ 
rials for their ability to provide visitors with localized narratives of the 
genocide from around Rwanda, and exhibit additional physical evidence 
of the massacres. These memorials are, without exception, graphic and 
compelling, as well as constantly in a state of flux. In addition to the visibly 
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violenced landscapes and structures in which they are located, they also 
include displays of anonymous human remains that bear clear evidence 
of the violence of the genocide, most commonly in the form of bones 
that have been damaged by blunt and sharp force trauma. This evidence 
is intended to work in tandem with the tour narratives offered by memo¬ 
rial guides, particularly at the more popular genocide memorials, to rein¬ 
force the RTF’s official narrative and reiterate several themes of political 
importance. 

First, in their tour narratives, guides were generally quick to label 
events in 1994 as “genocide,” the victims of which were implied, if not 
directly stated, to have been Tutsi. In 2007 and 2008, when most of the 
tour narratives cited in this chapter were documented, this was entirely 
appropriate. However, in subsequent research trips to Rwanda in 2011 
and 2012, it became apparent that many of the state-funded genocide 
memorial guides have been replaced over the years by Rwandan youth, 
often English-speaking descendants of returnees, who had formal training 
in genocide studies or related fields. This new generation of guides tended 
to adhere to a recent shift in official parlance, referencing the genocide as 
“the 1994 genocide of the Tutsi.” In this manner, the victims of the geno¬ 
cide are more immediately identified as Tutsi, upholding the RTF’s official 
narrative and effectively eliminating public discussion of those Hutu and 
Twa who might have died for their moderate political beliefs, for their 
so-called Tutsi appearance, or for attempting to protect Tutsi family and 
friends, for example. It also effectively erases from history those Rwandans 
who died as a result of RTA-perpetrated war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

Second, the tour narratives consistently identify those responsible for 
perpetrating these genocidal massacres as government soldiers, mem¬ 
bers of the Tresidential Guard, and members of the Interahamwe or 
Impuzamugambi youth militias. Given the context, wherein Tutsi have 
been clearly delineated as the victims of the genocide and the Hutu are 
broadly condemned as the perpetrators, each of these labels infers the 
Hutu ethnicity of the attackers and their affiliation with the dangerous 
genocide ideology of the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes. Indeed, 
in post-genocide Rwanda, where ethnic divisionism and genocide ideol¬ 
ogy laws have made public discussion of ethnicity taboo, most Rwandans 
interpret and apply these terms as synonymous with the Hutu masses even 
if they do not explicitly state this connection. Thus, the RTF’s official nar¬ 
rative of Tutsi victims and Hutu perpetrators is upheld. 
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Third, many of the tour narratives emerged from the rural state-funded 
genocide memorials are critical of the international community’s complic¬ 
ity in the genocide. Dissatisfaction with the international community is 
particularly evident at Bisesero and Murambi, where collective memory 
of Operation Turquoise has—understandably—embittered local survivors 
and fostered lingering anti-French sentiments. At both sites, the tour nar¬ 
ratives and accompanying evidence highlighted the role of the French sol¬ 
diers in allowing the genocide to not only escalate unchecked, but also 
continue longer than in other regions of Rwanda where foreign interfer¬ 
ence did not actively prevent the RPF from taking control more rapidly. At 
Bisesero, several guides and memorial staff recalled negative memories of 
Operation Turquoise. The most common complaint was that upon arriv¬ 
ing at Bisesero, the French soldiers gathered the surviving Tutsi together 
and confiscated the weapons they had managed to acquire in exchange for 
French protection from the Hutu Power extremists. The next day, how¬ 
ever, the French soldiers allegedly abandoned the now unarmed survivors 
to the Hutu extremists to be massacred. At Murambi, the French soldiers 
allegedly built a basketball court atop one of the mass graves—something 
memorial staff consistently cited as evidence that the French were not only 
backing the Hutu Power extremists, but had also internalized the Hutu 
extremists’ genocide ideology such that they believed the Tutsi somehow 
deserved their genocidal fate. 

Finally, the message “never again” is evident at each of the rural state- 
funded genocide memorials. Memorial staff repeatedly appealed to visitors 
to take the knowledge they gained and the evidence they witnessed back 
to their communities, whether in Rwanda or abroad, to confront genocide 
denial and ensure the prevention of future genocidal violence. During 
my initial fieldwork in Rwanda, I was encouraged by memorial staff to 
take photographs of the memorials to show to my students, friends, and 
family in Canada. At the time, I was told that images of the genocide 
were essential for combating genocide denial beyond Rwanda, and to not 
take photographs was considered by the memorial staff as disrespectful. 
However, this practice has since ceased: visitors are now required to obtain 
a permit from the CNLG to photograph the memorials. 

These initial requests to document the physical evidence of the geno¬ 
cide were often coupled with pleas that visitors make people in their com¬ 
munities aware of the Rwandan genocide, so that genocide may never 
happen again in Rwanda or elsewhere. For example, one guide concluded 
his guided tour by making the following request: “I ask you to tell the 
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world, through your writings and your speeches, what you have seen, 
so that what happened here does not repeat itself anywhere else.” He 
repeated variations on this request following each of our interviews, finally 
concluding our conversations by reminding me: “The only thing I would 
like to ask you, as you come from Canada where, they say, you find some 
genocide deniers, is to tell what you have seen. It’s not one million Tutsi 
who perished as they say. It’s perhaps two or three million.” 41 

The themes identified in this chapter are representative of the increas¬ 
ingly politicized official history that is being disseminated via Rwanda’s 
state-funded genocide memorials. It is perhaps, therefore, unsurprising that 
these sites have met with consistent criticism since the first sites were created 
in 1995. For example, Claudine Vidal has argued tiiat Rwanda’s memorials 
are a source of symbolic violence that silences survivors’ lived experiences 
and dictates how they interact with their murdered loved ones. 42 Sara Guyer 
has similarly concluded that the memorials’ displays of human remains 

[l]ead neither to a clearer understanding of the genocide nor to the restora¬ 
tion of powers of mind in the face of violence, but rather produce confusion, 
despondency, even senselessness: the bones at these sites resist a meaningful 
narrative, and the very effort to make them signify the genocide also renders 
them figures and stand-ins rather than the real, singular material that they 
must be in order to obtain their massive importance. 43 

In keeping with such sentiments, Susan Thomson documented a pattern 
of resistance among survivors in response to Rwanda’s state-funded geno¬ 
cide memorials and other mechanisms aimed at promoting national unity 
and reconciliation. Of particular relevance, she cites an elderly Twa survi¬ 
vor named Seraphine who stole a bone front one of the displays because 
she felt it was inappropriate to mourn the death of her husband, who was 
killed by RPA soldiers during the 1995 massacre at Kibeho camp, through 
the local genocide memorial. 44 Ultimately, such controversy surrounding 
Rwanda’s memorials, and its program of nationalized commemoration 
more broadly, have led scholars such as Jens Meierhenrich to characterize 
these sites as topographies of remembering and forgetting, wherein con¬ 
temporary politics and power relations play a critical role in determining 
what people may remember and forget in public settings. 45 

However, one question that is less frequently addressed in these criti¬ 
cal analyses of Rwanda’s state-funded genocide memorials is: how do 
Rwandan memorial staff relate to this official narrative on a personal 
level? The Rwandan government, while largely dismissive of allegations 
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that they are using commemorative events and sites to disseminate an 
official narrative to the Rwandan public and the international commu¬ 
nity, claims that it has the support of most Rwandans, as evidenced by 
recent presidential and parliamentary elections in which Paul Kagame and 
the RPF enjoyed landslide victories. 46 And indeed, in interactions with 
memorial staff in which we discussed their professional work surround¬ 
ing the state-funded genocide memorials, it was tempting to interpret 
the consistency in their tour narratives as evidence of their widespread 
support for the memorials and the official history they disseminated. 
Memorial staff rarely complicated their tour narratives with their own 
lived experiences, and in instances where they did, these personal details 
were usually used in a manner that reinforced, rather than contradicted, 
the RPF’s official narrative. This created the impression that the lived 
experiences and interpretations of the various memorial guides with 
whom I interacted aligned with the official narrative, an impression that 
would be challenged as the focus of my fieldwork shifted to individual 
life history interviews. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Memorial Staff: Between Official Narrative 
and Lived Experience 


“We want our visitors to see the responsibility of bad leadership in what 
happened here. We want them to understand that this kind of leadership 
should not be allowed to exist. Never should this happen again, be it here 
or elsewhere.” 

—Augustin 1 


Approaching Memorial Staff: Social, Political, 
and Personal Considerations 

Daphne—a child survivor of the genocide and a guide at one of Rwanda’s 
state-funded genocide memorials—was the first person who allowed me to 
interview her formally. We had met informally on several occasions while 
I was observing the day-to-day functionings of the memorial where she 
worked, and she had kindly permitted me to observe her as she guided vis¬ 
itors around the site. Like many of her co-workers, she was a consummate 
professional, providing a standardized overview of how the genocide took 
shape in her community before responding to visitors’ questions with con¬ 
fidence and composure, despite the intimate and often distressing subject 
matter. She seemed particularly skilled at providing support to the occa¬ 
sional Rwandans who came—often from abroad—to pay their respects to 
loved ones who were murdered during the genocide, giving them plenty 
of space but always staying close in case they wanted information or were 
overcome by emotion. She took great pride in her work, and wanted to 
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take English lessons and pursue higher education in genocide studies or 
human rights so she could improve her understanding of what had hap¬ 
pened in her country and better educate others. 

Despite having developed what I perceived to be a positive rapport with 
Daphne in these informal encounters, our interviews proved unsettling. 
While initially friendly and patient, Daphne grew reserved—sullen even— 
when asked to narrate her life history. She eventually admitted that she 
did not want to speak about her life, at least not until she had established 
exactly what it was I wanted to hear. My assertions that I was interested 
in having her narrate her life in her own terms did little to overcome her 
reticence: she responded that her life was unimportant and she did not see 
what I could possibly gain from listening to her stories. She requested I 
ask her specific questions, so she would know what I felt was important. 
In keeping with my training as an oral historian, I proceeded by asking 
open-ended questions to elicit, in a chronological fashion, her life history: 
where she was born, details about her family, what her childhood had been 
like, and so on. However, her responses were perfunctory and brief, and 
her impatience with the interview process grew visible. It seemed I was not 
asking the right questions, or perhaps not asking them in the right way. 

I suggested at one point that we switch topics, suspecting her unwill¬ 
ingness to speak emerged from the possibility that it was distressing for her 
to revisit her life before the genocide. Daphne agreed, and so I inquired 
about her job at the memorial—a subject I knew from previous casual 
conversations she typically addressed with great confidence. However, 
with my recorder turned on, this exchange proved equally uncomfortable: 


Erin: 

Daphne: 

Erin: 

Daphne: 

Erin: 

Daphne: 

Erin: 

Daphne: 


So what kinds of people visit this memorial? 

All kinds of people come. 

Do all visitors receive the same tour? 

The tour does not change. I say exactly how it happened. 

Are there any aspects of the tour that you tend to emphasize? 

I don’t understand. 

Are there any parts of the story that you think are particularly 
important to tell people? 

I don’t add anything to the story. 2 


After a few minutes of conversing in this manner, I suggested we con¬ 
tinue the interview another day. Daphne agreed, but subsequent sessions 
proved distressingly similar, and instead of improving, each interview 
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seemed to introduce new barriers. I stopped approaching her for inter¬ 
views, concerned that her consent to be interviewed emerged from 
politeness rather than genuine interest in contributing to my research. 
However, in subsequent months we often met and conversed casually 
at the memorial where she worked, as I continued my fieldwork in the 
area. But I remained confused by our interviews and the dramatic shift in 
rapport I observed between our initial casual encounters and our formal 
interviews. 

I reached out to Rwandan friends and colleagues for advice on what 
had likely gone wrong in my interviews with Daphne. In doing so, I was 
exposed to a complex web of interpersonal, social, and political forces 
that surrounded memorial staff in their everyday lives, and with which I 
would need to demonstrate sensitivity, if not fluency, if I was going to be 
able to conduct interviews with more success going forward. The prob¬ 
lem was simultaneously methodological and cross-cultural, relating to the 
nature of the life history interview as embedded in Western intellectual 
history and ideology. I, like many oral historians, labored under the mis¬ 
conception that the life history interview, particularly if led by the inter¬ 
viewee or based around open-ended questions that facilitated the sharing 
of authority between the interviewee and the interviewer, was a relatively 
neutral research tool. 3 However familiar the sharing of oral traditions may 
be among Rwandans, for many Rwandans, particularly those from rural 
communities, “the interview” is perceived as a rather unusual Western 
obsession that seeks out the experiences of an individual removed from 
the broader social and political contexts in which they are embedded. 
Furthermore, in the aftermath of the genocide, I found many Rwandans 
perceived the interview in a negative light. Many genocide survivors in 
particular had had the experience of sharing intimate information with a 
foreigner, such as a medical professional, journalist, or aid worker, who 
encouraged them to speak about their most painful experiences, perhaps 
promising them healing or catharsis in the process. The foreigner then 
disappeared, having presumably reduced the interviewee’s experiences to 
a handful of sensationalist sound bites and profited from the unidirectional 
exchange of information. 

These negative experiences can be enhanced by the chrononormativity 
that characterizes Western approaches to the life history interview more 
specifically. As noted by Lynn Abrams, Alessandro Portelli, and Valerie 
Yow, many historians understand a “good” life history interview to prog¬ 
ress chronologically, starting with the interviewee’s earliest memories 
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and progressing in a logical fashion toward the present day, “containing a 
balance between information and reflection.” 4 However, in applying these 
standards in cross-cultural settings and, indeed, to the life history narra¬ 
tives involving people who have a different approach to storytelling or for 
whom key periods in their lives are marked by suffering, a chronological, 
reflective approach to an interview can be a source of discomfort and, 
in extreme cases, emotional distress and even trauma, as it encourages 
participants to revisit memories of childhood that have since become bit¬ 
tersweet due to the loss of loved ones, or speak of their lives in reference to 
life events and rites of passage that, for them, highlights the ways in which 
they were different from mainstream society, for example. 5 

Likewise, I learned that open-ended questions were sometimes per¬ 
ceived as threatening by Rwandan participants because they obscured 
the interviewers’ political affiliations and personal beliefs on the specific 
subject being explored. In post-genocide Rwanda, and indeed previous 
periods in Rwanda’s past, people understood the importance of “coming 
correct” when speaking to authority figures, particularly those affiliated 
with the government. In such instances, most Rwandans were skilled at 
observing the official in question for clues about their background, eth¬ 
nicity, political orientation, and so on, listening to the often leading ques¬ 
tions posed to them, and determining a safe response that may or may 
not reflect their actual thoughts on or experiences with the subject, but 
which almost certainly would align with official policy if they deemed it 
necessary. 

In this setting, a foreign researcher whose political affiliation cannot 
be easily deduced from her accent, long-term history with the commu¬ 
nity, apparent ethnicity, and employment, for example, poses a potential 
threat. For many Rwandans, and particularly those in rural communities, 
the consequences of speaking openly about aspects of their lives that pres¬ 
ent post-genocide Rwanda in a negative light or voicing opinions that 
were critical of the RPF, for example, can be very severe. Most communi¬ 
ties where I worked had firsthand experiences with forced disappearances 
of suspected ijyipinga —political dissidents—allegedly at the hands of the 
Rwandan police or military. Similarly, Rwandans were consistently inun¬ 
dated with media accounts of inyangarwanda —enemies of the state— 
who were forced into exile or assassinated, and whose removal was then 
celebrated publicly by Kagame and other members of his inner circle. 6 
Rumors of what happened to those Rwandans who were detained but 
later released were prevalent, often with horrific details of the torture 
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they had endured. Under the circumstances, it took time—often mul¬ 
tiple casual conversations and interviews—to establish the kind of rapport 
whereby Rwandans would feel free to speak about lived experiences that 
diverged from the official narrative, particularly in those instances where I 
approached people through official channels after having received research 
permits from government ministries. 

Read through this broader ethnographic lens, I came to understand 
that I had failed to approach Daphne in a culturally, politically, and per¬ 
sonally sensitive manner. While I sought to share authority with Daphne, I 
did not anticipate that the style of life history interviewing in which I had 
been trained, with its emphasis on chronology and open-ended questions 
that sought to elicit personal reflection, could place her in an uncomfort¬ 
able position. Similarly, I did not anticipate that Daphne might interpret 
my open-ended questions about her work at the memorial as attempting 
to lead her into a trap, wherein she felt pressure to speak about elements of 
the site or about her work in a manner that could endanger her politically 
and professionally. While I had attempted to explain my research project 
and its goals as part of establishing informed consent with Daphne prior 
to the start of our first interview, I had failed to communicate adequate 
awareness of the political and social factors influencing rural Rwandans’ 
everyday lives by asking politically inappropriate questions without first 
adequately divulging my stake in the subject and taking the time to dem¬ 
onstrate my trustworthiness by Rwandan standards. 7 And if I did not have 
enough understanding of Rwanda’s political climate to ask appropriate 
questions, Daphne could not trust my ability to navigate the questions 
and interferences of official gatekeepers in a manner that would ensure her 
safety should she impart controversial information to me. 

Ultimately, my encounters with Daphne proved a steep learning curve, 
but one that taught me to approach participants as an independent stu¬ 
dent and newcomer to Rwanda who desired a more accurate understand¬ 
ing of the nation’s complex history and their place in it. I learned to 
acknowledge up front that I understood that many Rwandans had a tense 
relationship with their nation’s history, having been educated in the colo¬ 
nial and post-independence period by different official narratives, and 
express my interest in privileging a “view from below” as an intellectual, 
rather than political, exercise. And in documenting these personal experi¬ 
ences, I shifted from using written to verbal consent and did not request 
personally identifying information such as participants names, identi¬ 
ties of extended family members, or places of birth. This meant that, 
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in many instances, I knew only the first names or nicknames of the people 
I interviewed. 

In subsequent interviews, I encouraged participants to start narrating 
their life histories however they chose, and progress however suited the 
particular narrative they were attempting to weave. I did not push them 
to reveal information about their family or life before the genocide unless 
they first raised the subject, and respected silences within the interview 
more generally by noting their presence but probing only far enough 
to acknowledge that this was a subject they did not want to discuss, as 
opposed to being a subject that had escaped their attention for other rea¬ 
sons. Similarly, I accepted that while in some instances people were com¬ 
fortable being recorded, in many instances participants’ level of comfort 
within the interview and the openness of their narrative improved when 
my audio recorder was turned off, prompting me to rely on ethnographic 
fieldnotes far more than I had originally intended. 

This approach, combined with ongoing efforts to demonstrate trust¬ 
worthiness by Rwandan standards, proved more effective in convincing 
Rwandans to speak openly about their lived experiences surrounding the 
genocide because it demonstrated I had learned how to respect and pro¬ 
tect participants. And over time, having demonstrated some degree of 
trustworthiness, open-ended questions and unprompted conversations 
could follow. The resulting narratives demonstrated the effectiveness of 
this approach: while initially, many Rwandans still exercised caution in 
talking about their lives and their nation’s history, they opened up over 
time, revealing much about the complex political forces influencing their 
everyday lives. This was particularly true of memorial staff who, by virtue 
of their employment at the state-funded genocide memorials, often found 
themselves caught between the official narrative they were employed to 
disseminate, their lived experiences of Rwanda’s past and present, and 
their loyalties to the surrounding community. 


Memorial Staff as Professional Survivors 

As indicated in the previous chapter, in its initial efforts to commemorate 
the genocide in Rwanda, the RTF often collaborated with a host of sur¬ 
vivors’ organizations that took shape in the immediate aftermath of the 
genocide to determine an appropriate form and function for each of the 
state-funded genocide memorials. While nominally inclusive of a range of 
civilians’ perspectives and experiences, including those of Hutu and Twa 
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victims of the genocidal violence, Ibreclt notes that these survivors’ orga¬ 
nizations were and are often dominated by male elites, whom she describes 
as “well-educated urban residents.” 8 Nonetheless, Ibreclt characterizes the 
initial memorials as sites where survivors from a range of backgrounds 
could voice their concerns and engage in activism aimed at improving 
conditions in their communities, even if it affected little positive change in 
their everyday lives. Likewise, the survivors associated with these sites took 
it upon themselves to recover and rebury, if only temporarily, the remains 
of victims of the genocide that were discovered in the surrounding com¬ 
munity, and provide tours of the sites that sought to educate visitors about 
the genocide as it affected their community. 9 

However by the time I started fieldwork in 2007, most memorials 
had been taken over by the state with the purpose of ensuring sustained 
funding and maintenance toward the sites’ preservation for future gen¬ 
erations. One MINISPOC official explained this takeover as necessary 
to preserve the memory and evidence of the genocide. He recalled that 
previous periods of ethnic violence in Rwanda had been forgotten under 
the Hutu-dominated First and Second Republics, establishing a danger¬ 
ous precedence whereby Hutu civilians could engage in anti-Tutsi propa¬ 
ganda and violence with the clear understanding there would be no legal 
or social consequences for their actions. 10 

As a result, the Rwandan genocide memorials were in a state of flux, 
constantly adapted to a range of policy and leadership changes as the RPF, 
in collaboration with genocide survivors, sought to identify the most 
appropriate means of commemorating the genocide. One of the most 
notable changes commented upon by memorial staff was the presence of 
trained survivors: whereas in the past survivors’ organizations, in collabo¬ 
ration with the local community, had selected a handful of survivors to tell 
the story of a particular memorial, increased government oversight of the 
memorials meant that by 2007 the staff were largely seen as civil servants. 
Aware of the need for survivors to be intimately involved in the geno¬ 
cide memorials to make the sites more evocative for visitors, the Rwandan 
government established a training program to identify and remove those 
memorial staff who were too emotionally and psychologically vulnerable 
due to their experiences of the genocide to be able to represent the memo¬ 
rials effectively, and provide more resilient staff with coping strategies for 
handling the negative psychological consequences of long-term work at 
the state-funded genocide memorials. One of the successful candidates, 
Solange, summarized the decision-making process as follows: 
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When the memorial project started, local authorities requested trustwor¬ 
thy people to work here. Later, these people proved incapable of assuming 
their duties, sometimes getting drunk at work. The authorities decided that 
working at the memorial would require going through the normal recruit¬ 
ment processes, including interviews and special exams. Recruited workers 
would be on the payroll like other public servants. Selection criteria include 
being a survivor, and being physically and emotionally fit for the job. 11 

Memorial staff often looked back on this training with mixed feelings. 
Some recalled the stress of the intense questioning by the selection com¬ 
mittee—intended to mimic the inappropriate questions that might be 
asked by visitors—as triggering, requiring an astounding degree of resil¬ 
ience during the interview process and from which it took several days 
afterward to recover psychologically. Others recalled it as beneficial, 
forcing them to consider the various kinds of misinformation that were 
common among visitors who did not understand what had happened in 
Rwanda and providing them with the necessary tools to overwhelm geno¬ 
cide ideology and denial. Other stated benefits of the training process 
included helping memorial staff make sense of their experiences during the 
genocide, and training them in how to speak about these experiences in an 
educated manner without succumbing to trauma and grief or spreading 
dangerous misinformation about the genocide. To that end, one memo¬ 
rial guide appreciated the process for leaving her “numb” and impervious 
to the inappropriate questions she was forced to address on a daily basis 
as part of her responsibilities at the memorial where she worked, while 
another memorial guide noted that because he had been educated under 
the Habyarimana regime, he too had internalized “bad history” that he 
needed to unlearn to do his job effectively. 12 

As a result, I came to approach these memorial staff as “professional 
survivors” out of respect for the fact that in addition to having survived 
the genocide in the communities where they worked, they had also been 
formally trained by the Rwandan government to give guided tours of the 
state-funded genocide memorials, giving them a different perspective on 
the genocide. 13 However, as my research shifted from analysis of the tour 
narratives at each site to documenting the life histories of many of the 
memorial staff I had come to know, I began to realize that many—if not all 
of them—had internalized a host of tensions related to the RTF’s official 
history that they had been trained to disseminate to visitors. Whereas most 
memorial staff adhered to the RTF’s official narrative when discussing 
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Rwanda’s more distant past—specifically, the pre-colonial and colonial 
periods—tensions emerged when discussing more recent events that they 
had experienced firsthand, peaking with the post-genocide period. 


Paradise Lost: Recalling Pre-Colonial 
and Colonial Rwanda 

Of the 13 memorial staff with whom I worked closely for the purpose of 
this book, none acknowledged any specific inherited memories or narra¬ 
tives to relate regarding Rwanda’s pre-colonial period, nor did they seem 
particularly interested in it. They could, however, speak generally about 
what they had been taught in school or learned from family members and 
friends, and on this basis—unsurprisingly given the government training 
they had received—recalled the pre-colonial period in very similar terms to 
the RTF’s official narrative: it was a utopian time during which Rwandans 
lived together without any tensions, united by a Tutsi monarchy. When 
asked to describe the monarchy, memorial staff usually responded with 
references to how “the king” was a just leader, loved by all Rwandans 
regardless of social or economic status. 14 And when asked about the ety¬ 
mology of the terms Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa—terms that had existed in 
the region prior to the arrival of the German and Belgian colonizers— 
memorial staff responded that these terms signified an individual’s primary 
means of subsistence as either a farmer, pastoralist, or hunter-gatherer, and 
had nothing to do with ethnicity in the pre-colonial period. 

These subjects inevitably led to an impassioned discussion of Rwanda’s 
colonial period, though once again, this was largely informed by what 
memorial staff had learned in school or heard about from family and friends. 
For John-Bosco, a child survivor of the genocide, the colonial period set 
the foundation for genocide. He noted that it was during the colonial 
period that Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa first learned about the alleged racial dif¬ 
ferences between them, which were used to justify the Belgian colonizers’ 
decision to concentrate power in the hands of the Tutsi. According to this 
theory, Hutu and Twa, he recalled, were true Africans and indigenous 
to Rwanda, while the Tutsi were the descendants of Caucasians who had 
intermarried with Ethiopians, and later immigrated to Rwanda. As true 
Africans, the Hutu and Twa came to believe they were less intelligent and 
attractive, prompting them to hate the more privileged, attractive, and 
intelligent Tutsi. And this, in Jean-Bosco’s opinion, was the foundation 
of the “bad history” that would eventually make the genocide possible. 15 
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Augustin, an elderly man, was similarly outspoken about this period. 
Indeed, before he would consent to allowing me to document his life 
history, Augustin insisted that I permit him to teach me the “real his¬ 
tory of Rwanda,” which in his case began with Belgian colonization. In 
recalling his childhood during this period, Augustin had primarily positive 
memories: 

Ethnicity did not exist here. Tutsi and Hutu lived side by side without any 
problem. The relationships were quite normal, and we lived peacefully... 

All the groups worked together. Actually, Tutsi and Hutu of this area were 
said to be similar in that they agreed on most issues affecting them. The 
major activities were hunting and cattle rearing, which were shared by all the 
groups. Tutsi owning many cows would give some to their Hutu neighbors 
as a sign of friendship. 16 

Augustin thus interpreted ubuhalce as a mechanism for building positive 
relations within and among communities. He explained: 

Tutsi cattle owners gave cows to Hutu, who offered their services, and 
stayed with and became members of the family, given the role that the cow 
plays in Rwandan culture. The same happened among Tutsi themselves ... 

In Rwandan culture, the person who receives a cow is expected to behave 
and act as a brother, for better or for worse. 17 

However, the Belgian colonial administration, in their efforts to assert 
their political dominance in Rwanda, would prove to be a chaotic influ¬ 
ence. Augustin was sympathetic to Musinga and Rudahigwa, whom 
he claimed had tried to maintain stability and prevent Rwandans from 
internalizing the ethnic categories created by the colonists, while main¬ 
taining Rwanda’s indigenous religious and cultural traditions. Augustin 
recalled: 

...from my own experience as a young boy and my observations thereafter, 
the king was considered as being above ethnic rivalry and seen by his people 
as being fair to everybody. The Belgians were the ones opposing the people 
to their king ... Then church people got involved and they were influential. 
They approached the Hutu elite and gave them the means to mobilize the 
people. The Hutu elite, with the help of church leaders, were manipulated. 
They were told that if the king was overthrown, the power would be theirs. 
You know, power is sweet, and they wanted power. 18 
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Simultaneously, Augustin claimed the Belgians: 

felt a threat to their rule and a possibility of being forced out of the country as 
Rwandans gained political consciousness. They saw that those who pushed for 
independence were Tutsi and Hutu elites close to the king. This was the time 
when political parties were born. The Belgians approached some of them, 
trying to divide Rwandans and prevent them from speaking with one voice. 

The newly born parties included UNAR, PARMEHUTU, RADER, 
and APROSOMA. They were the most influential political formations. 
UNAR preached the unity of all Rwandans around the authority of the 
king. PARMEHUTU promoted Hutu emancipation from what it called the 
oppressive Tutsi rule. But all of this was manipulation by the Belgians. In 
reality, they had deprived the king of all his powers. Power was in the hands of 
the Belgian authorities. To isolate the king and weaken UNAR, the Belgians 
infiltrated RADER and APROSOMA, and opposed them to UNAR. 19 

Having divided Rwandans along ethno-political lines and mobilized key 
Hutu political elites against the monarchy, Augustine claimed that the 
Belgians were then able to orchestrate Rudahigwa’s assassination in 1959 
with minimal concerns of Rwandan rebellion. 

The political and ethnic tensions that emerged from the Belgians’ deci¬ 
sion to foster the emergence of political parties along specifically ethnic 
lines rather than support Rwanda’s monarchy then led to the start of 
the Hutu Revolution in 1959. For many memorial staff, this period was 
most notable for the anti-Tutsi violence that overwhelmed the nation. 
Aphrodis, a child survivor of the genocide, had learned from his elders 
that during this period “to kill a Tutsi was seen as a democratic right 
and heroic action,” in keeping with the RTF’s official narrative. 20 Yet few 
memorial staff recounted actual killings of Tutsi in their discussions of 
this period. People recalled houses being burned and cattle being killed 
and eaten, and occasionally referenced people being beaten in the streets, 
but it seems most of the violence was intended to force Tutsi political 
elites—particularly monarchists—to abandon their property and their 
communities, suggesting the violence was as much inspired by politics and 
opportunism as it was inspired by ethnocentrism. For example, an elderly 
woman, Serafina, recalled that during the Hutu Revolution her father, 
grandfather, and other Tutsi political elites from her community were 
arrested and beaten for being an inyenzi. 21 Her grandfather was ultimately 
killed, but this remains the only instance I encountered among memorial 
staff where someone could recall a family member who was murdered, 
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rather than threatened, arrested, beaten, or their property destroyed. It 
seems the remaining Tutsi who were attacked were eventually returned to 
their homes and their families with the understanding that they start life 
anew elsewhere—within or beyond Rwanda—and no longer oppose the 
dissolution of the monarchy. 


Subtle Oppression: Life Under Kayibanda 

AND HABYARIMANA 

Under the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes—also referred to as the 
First and Second Hutu Republics—memorial staffs’ recollections became 
more detailed, as they often had personal experiences and inherited mem¬ 
ories to recount. In doing so, however, they increasingly deviated from 
the RPF’s official narrative, offering a more complicated understand¬ 
ing of what life had been like for Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population 
under Kayibanda and Habyarimana, and Hutu political leadership, more 
generally. 

In discussing Kayibanda, the picture that emerges is a negative one char¬ 
acterized by systemic discrimination and sporadic outbreaks of anti-Tutsi 
violence. However, the narratives of memorial staff clearly demonstrate 
that this violence did not occur in a vacuum fueled by anti-Tutsi hatred, 
as indicated by the RPF’s official narrative, but rather was directly related 
to growing political tensions in the newly independent nation. Likewise, 
the systemic discrimination allegedly endured by Rwanda’s minority Tutsi 
population may not have been as comprehensive as it is portrayed by the 
RPF, particularly in the early years of the Kayibanda regime. While there 
is no doubt that Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population struggled in various 
ways under Kayibanda, the recollections of memorial staff suggest that the 
RPF’s official narrative simultaneously oversimplifies and exaggerates the 
post-independence struggles of Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population. 

With Belgium’s recognition of Rwandan independence in 1962, 
many memorial staff reported momentary calm in Rwanda. While there 
were still political skirmishes, the primary targets were political elites 
who challenged PARMEHUTU’s claim to power, rather than ordinary 
civilians. However, there were notable exceptions to this statement that 
emerged particularly from memorial staff from Bugesera district. At the 
time, Bugesera was renowned for its hot, dry climate and dangerous wild 
animals, as well as the prevalence of sleeping sickness spread by the notori- 
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ous tsetse fly. Under the Rwandan monarchy and colonial rule, the region 
had been sparsely populated and neglected by officials for these reasons. 

The Belgian colonial administration relocated some Tutsi to Bugesera 
during the Hutu Revolution. For example, Jean Hatzfeld has documented 
the memories of an elderly genocide survivor, Jean-Baptiste Munyankore, 
who was forced to seek refuge with his family in December 1959 after 
local Hutu extremists set fire to Tutsi homes in his community. As the 
number of refugees grew and it became clear they would not be permit¬ 
ted to return to their homes, Belgian officials began arranging for their 
resettlement in Burundi—then under Belgian control as part of their col¬ 
ony, Ruanda-Urundi—or Tanzania. Jean-Baptiste requested to remain in 
Rwanda, and soon after was sent to Bugesera. His first impressions of the 
region are as follows: 

We set eyes on a land covered with savannas and marshes: we were entering 
the Bugesera. I thought, They are dumping us here to abandon us alive in 
the arms of death. Without exaggeration: the swarming tsetse flies darkened 
the brightness of the sky. I still believe the authorities assumed that those 
terrible tsetse flies would be the end of us. 22 

Solange, a child survivor of the genocide, had heard similar accounts from 
her parents and grandparents about how they came to live in Bugesera: like 
Jean-Baptiste, they were among the first Tutsi to be resettled in Bugesera 
after their family fled political violence in their community. She recalled 
stories of how dangerous Bugesera had been at that time—infested with 
tsetse flies and overrun by wild animals—and the hunger and exhaustion 
endured by her family as they attempted to clear the land so their cat¬ 
tle could graze. 23 However difficult, the Belgian colonial administration 
gave these internally displaced Tutsi no choice but to make a life for them¬ 
selves in Bugesera. 

However, most Bugesera-based memorial staff had slightly more recent 
origins in the district that were closely tied to the physical and structural 
violence that emerged in the early years of Rwandan independence. In 
1963, the Kayibanda regime implemented a policy according to which 
those Tutsi who had previously held prominent positions in the govern¬ 
ment or military or had made names for themselves as political activists 
were forced to move to Bugesera. 24 Jean-Bosco recalled this policy as a 
punishment that was intended to kill Tutsi by exposing them to tsetse flies 
and wild animals that would likely kill them. 25 Daphne recalled this period 
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similarly, noting that her parents were forcibly deported to Bugesera by 
the Kayibanda regime to be killed by tsetse flies. 26 

In Augustin’s recounting of his family’s arrival in Bugesera, however, he 
chose to focus not only on the physical danger, but also on the structural 
violence endured by those Tutsi who were forcibly deported to remote 
regions where their long-term survival was unlikely. 

Many of those who remained inside Rwanda were deported to Bugesera 
and Kibungo regions—Rukumberi and Sake communes. The official rea¬ 
son for this resettlement was that these areas had a low population density. 
But these areas were mainly forests infested with tsetse flies that cause the 
deadly sleeping disease. Life was hard. Some survived, but the death toll was 
high. Moreover, there were no health facilities, no roads, and no secondary 
schools. The area was left behind in terms of development infrastructure. 27 

Ultimately, Kayibanda’s decision to relocate Rwandan Tutsi to Bugesera 
was widely interpreted by memorial staff as a genocidal act, as the Rwandan 
authorities enforced these deportations with the understanding that the 
Tutsi would be unlikely to survive there. Their chances of survival were 
further undermined by the regional neglect Bugesera-based communities 
endured under Kayibanda. Bugesera-based memorial staff unanimously 
condemned his regime for consistendy refusing to implement policies 
that would have alleviated the periodic droughts and food shortages that 
occurred, in addition to the particularly harsh conditions of everyday life. 

However, beyond these region-specific experiences of structural vio¬ 
lence, neglect, and oppression, memorial staff had few complaints about 
life under the Kayibanda regime, aside from more generic allegations about 
corruption and regional favoritism commonly voiced by all Rwandans, 
regardless of ethnicity or political orientation. Among those memorial 
staff who were old enough to have firsthand experiences of life under 
Kayibanda, they typically described their overall quality of life in positive 
terms, noting that there were minimal ethnic tensions among neighbors 
and a high degree of political stability. They likewise commented positively 
upon their families’ ability to gradually amass wealth, particularly cattle, 
and run businesses with minimal state interference. Furthermore, several 
of the memorial staff with whom I worked came from families that had 
prospered under the quota system, despite being Tutsi. Their parents and 
grandparents had, for example, worked as teachers or professors or served 
in the local government, positions that allowed them enhanced social and 
political status within their communities. 
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A notable exception to memorial staff’s predominantly positive memo¬ 
ries of everyday life under Kayibanda was the education system. For those 
memorial staff who attended school or who had children who were being 
educated during this period, the education system was a source of ongo¬ 
ing concern, as it was here that students typically learned about ethnicity 
through the lens of the Kayibanda regime’s official narrative. Augustin 
recalled: 

.. .the schools started teaching that the Tutsi had oppressed the Hutu as part 
of a program developed by the Ministry of Education... It was taught that 
the Tutsi had ruled and dominated the Hutu for 400 years. But this was 
propaganda developed by Belgians and aimed at dividing the two groups. 

In 1959, as Africa was claiming independence from colonial powers, the 
Belgians started dividing Hutu and Tutsi as a diversion from the real prob¬ 
lem, which was self-determination... Belgians would say the Hutu were the 
Tutsi’s servants: that they performed manual labour free for them, and that 
they carried hot pots on their heads—which was ridiculous as it never hap¬ 
pened—that Hutu were prevented from going to school—which was not 
true either, as there were few schools and that they were reserved for the chil¬ 
dren of the chiefs close to the king. Even for them it wasn’t enough. At inde¬ 
pendence, very few Rwandans had attended institutions of higher learning. 28 

Given the politicized curriculum promoted in Rwandan schools under 
Kayibanda, it is unsurprising that ethnic violence did occur on occasion, 
though memorial staff’s narratives indicated that such outbreaks were typ¬ 
ically localized and never occurred in a vacuum. Indeed, the narratives of 
memorial staff like Augustin indicate that this violence was triggered by 
a very specific cause, namely, the inyenzi incursions that occurred in the 
years immediately following independence. 

[T]he Tutsi in exile attempted some incursions into Rwanda around 1963. 
That’s the time the Tutsi started being dehumanized, being called cock¬ 
roaches. In fact, that marked the beginning of the genocide process. An 
attack on the area’s military camp by Tutsi rebels in 1963 was repulsed, but 
Tutsi in area paid a high price. Many of diem were massacred. That’s the 
time when it was declared that should the Hutu regime be threatened by 
Tutsi rebel attacks, all Tutsi living inside Rwanda would be wiped out. And 
as a matter of fact, whenever Tutsi rebels made an incursion from a particu¬ 
lar border area, be it Cyangugu, Gisenyi or Bugesera, many internal Tutsi all 
over Rwanda would be killed. 29 
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Augustin’s comments on the inyenzi incursions reveal an important point 
of tension between the RTF’s official narrative and the lived experiences 
of many memorial staff. The rebels’ attempts to return to Rwanda by 
force—destabilizing its borders and directly threatening Kayibanda’s lead¬ 
ership by trying to force him to reverse his policy that prevented Rwandan 
refugees of the Hutu Revolution and related episodes of political violence 
from returning to Rwanda legally—consistently resulted in suffering for 
those Tutsi who had remained in Rwanda. As potential supporters of 
the inyenzi, Tutsi populations that lived in the areas where these incur¬ 
sions occurred were perceived as potential inyangarwanda. As such, the 
Kayibanda regime responded with violence, sending soldiers to burn Tutsi 
homes and businesses, arrest community leaders and other prominent fig¬ 
ures, and subject all suspected spies to a range of human rights violations, 
ranging from beatings and torture to murder. 30 Among memorial staff 
who had grown up in communities whose Tutsi populations had been 
punished for the inyenzi incursions, there was a noticeable bitterness when 
discussing the rebels. This bitterness seemed rooted in the perception that 
the inyenzi had knowingly sacrificed the well-being of Rwanda-based Tutsi 
in order to resist exile under Kayibanda. An additional source of resent¬ 
ment toward the rebels was founded in the realization that their incursions 
simultaneously provided Kayibanda with a means of further uniting the 
Hutu majority against the Tutsi. 

Not all memorial staff had encounters with this kind of violence, how¬ 
ever. Serafina’s family came from a remote community in central Rwanda, 
far from the border regions where the inyenzi attacks were occurring, and as 
a result, was insulated from the subsequent anti-Tutsi violence that charac¬ 
terized the early years of the First Hutu Republic. She was a teenager when 
the incursions began, and recalled that ethnic tensions were so minimal in 
her community that she did not even know her own ethnicity, let alone the 
ethnicities of her neighbors. Furthermore, people in her community did 
not seem particularly concerned about the inyenzi incursions or question 
the loyalty of their Tutsi neighbors. As evidence of this, Serafina noted she 
did not learn about her Tutsi heritage until 1973, when political violence 
associated with Habyarimana’s rise to power resulted in her father being 
arrested as an inyenzi spy and later murdered, leaving her an orphan. 31 

Perhaps for this reason, Serafina had little positive things to say about 
life under Habyarimana, in keeping with the sentiments of most memorial 
staff and the RPF official narrative, more generally. For example, Augustin 
characterized the Habyarimana regime as follows: 
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When Kayibanda was overthrown in 1973, the Tutsi were massacred anew. 
With Habyarimana as the new president, nothing changed. Dehumanization 
continued, and Tutsi were called inzoka [snakes]. This was a continued attempt 
to deprive Tutsi of their humanity and present the Tutsi as wicked people. We 
had no roads still, no hospital, no secondary schools and no electricity here. 
Our local leaders were Hutu brought front other areas of the country. 32 

However, aside from Serafina, none of the memorial staff I inter¬ 
viewed could recall specific acts of physical violence against Tutsi occurring 
in their communities in the early years of the Habyarimana regime. In Jean- 
Bosco’s experience, violence did occur, but the victims were political elites 
who had been outspoken supporters of the Kayibanda regime or who had 
profited from its corruption. 33 Tutsi were rarely included in these categories 
as the Kayibanda regime was primarily dominated by Hutu from southern 
Rwanda, Kayibanda’s home region and power base. In addition, the anti- 
Tutsi propaganda that had periodically been espoused during the Kayibanda 
regime ceased under Habyarimana and did not recur until the late 1980s 
when threats of an inyenzi invasion began anew following the emergence 
and militarization of the RPF in Uganda. What made life difficult under 
Habyarimana was once again the low-level structural violence and regional 
favoritism that made life difficult for all Rwandans. Solange was not yet 
born when Habyarimana came to power, but she had learned that state 
neglect of the Bugesera region and other Tutsi-dominated communities 
increased under Habyarimana, while people in Kigali and the north seemed 
to prosper. 34 Jean-Bosco, meanwhile, had been forced to leave school early 
under Habyarimana because he was a Tutsi, and stronger Tutsi students 
had already filled the ethnic quota for advancing to the next level. 35 

Yet despite the presence of social injustices that were endured dispro¬ 
portionately by the Tutsi, many memorial staff also had positive memories 
of everyday life under Habyarimana. Many memorial staff recalled enjoy¬ 
ing a good standard of living during the early years of Habyarimana’s 
leadership and enjoyed opportunities for advancement in business and 
other avenues of subsistence, if not the military and politics. Augustin and 
his extended family had enjoyed a high degree of business success under 
Habyarimana, whom he recalled had exceptional support from the inter¬ 
national community for promoting the development of the nation. 36 Even 
Jean-Bosco admitted that even while his education had suffered under 
Habyarimana, many Rwandans were able to forget the ethnic divisions of 
the past during this period, accounting for higher rates of intermarriage 
between Hutu and Tutsi, for example. 37 
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Tragic Events: Recalling Rwanda’s Civil War 
and Genocide 

In recounting when they first sensed a shift in Habyarimana’s policies 
toward and treatment of Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population, memorial 
staff consistently referenced the start of the civil war in 1990 as the point 
when they first realized it was no longer safe to be a Tutsi in Rwanda. For 
Jean-Bosco, the shift was immediately apparent. Within days of the RPA 
invasion, he recalled that Hutu and Tutsi no longer sat together in bars, 
but instead segregated themselves according to ethnicity amid rumors 
that the Tutsi-owned bars were poisoning their Hutu patrons and vice 
versa. 38 Amid this segregation, several bars in his community began host¬ 
ing political meetings attended by civilians, military figures, and political 
elites. Jean-Bosco learned from his Hutu friends that Hutu were being 
encouraged to watch their Tutsi neighbors and report suspicious behavior 
to the authorities so that they could be investigated properly. This led 
to a pattern of arbitrary imprisonment and torture of Tutsi civilians who 
were suspected RTF collaborators, which gradually escalated to all battle- 
aged Tutsi men. By 1992, Jean-Bosco’s community was overwhelmed 
by ethnic and political violence, with suspected Tutsi collaborators being 
murdered and their homes burned as a means of discouraging other Tutsi 
from engaging in politically subversive activities. 

Augustin similarly identified the RPA invasion as the point where life in 
Rwanda suddenly became difficult for Tutsi in his community: 

When the RPE entered Rwanda, many tragic events took place here with 
the resumption of killings. Our young people would be arrested and taken 
to [a local] military camp—an important military training centre—and were 
given hoes to dig their own graves. They would be bitten to death or have 
their heads crushed and left to die a slow motion death. Others were thrown 
in [the lake], or in the forest. 

In 1992, all Tutsi houses were burnt. Within three days, 600 people were 
killed. Others found refuge in churches, with the belief that no one would 
kill them inside a church. Cattle were slaughtered and a foreign nun was 
killed because she helped the Tutsi and made their plight known. An outcry 
from the international community stopped the killings. 39 

In relation to the 600 Tutsi civilians who were killed, Augustin had wit¬ 
nessed much of this violence firsthand. He had been among a handful of 
Tutsi who, prior to 1994, were arrested by the military and tortured for 
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information about the RPF before being subject to kwica rubozo —which 
he defined as “slow-motion killing.” He recalled: 

I witnessed it myself while there. They were saying killings should stop as 
rumours about them were spreading in both Rwanda and abroad. When I 
was taken to the camp, the commander had just issued an order to stop the 
killings. That’s how I survived... They said they’d kill all Tutsi since they 
were RPF collaborators and supporters. It was no secret that they intended 
to kill the Tutsi, and they’d openly talk about it. For them, to kill a Tutsi 
was like killing a snake, and therefore it was accepted and authorized by the 
power in place, from the President [Habyarimana] down to the cell level. 

Upon his release from the military camp, Augustin decided to flee with his 
family—a decision that he credits for their survival. They did not return to 
their community until after the RPF wrested control of the nation and the 
genocide had formally ended. 

Most of the memorial staff I interviewed had family members who were 
attacked in the civil war period due to allegations they were collaborat¬ 
ing with the RPF. For example, Cesare—a child survivor—still had night¬ 
mares about his father’s imprisonment in 1992. His father had been a 
prominent civil servant and intellectual, and while he claimed loyalty to 
the Habyarimana regime, his brother’s decision to join the RPF in 1992 
resulted in severe consequences for the whole family. Cesare’s father was 
arrested shortly after and taken to a nearby military camp where he, along 
with 11 other men who were suspected of spying for the RPF, was denied 
food and water, beaten, and questioned for information about the RPF’s 
military strategy. When they failed to provide the desired information, the 
captives were then buried in a hole up to their necks and then left for animals 
to scavenge. Cesare’s father survived, but upon returning home, was unrec¬ 
ognizable to his family due to the beating and exposure he had endured. 

Such recollections reveal an important silence in the RPF official narra¬ 
tive, namely, the role their “war of liberation,” played in radicalizing Hutu 
political elites and the Hutu majority, more generally. Augustin had previ¬ 
ously identified the inyenzi incursions as bearing partial responsibility for 
triggering anti-Tutsi sentiments and violence in his community in the 1960s, 
and he returned to this theme in our conversations about the civil war. His 
efforts to highlight the actions of the inyenzi and RPF in triggering the 
escalation of ethnic and political tensions in Rwanda were important, as they 
revealed a key point of tension shared among many memorial staff: namely, 
the sense that in 1990, as in the case of the inyenzi incursions in the 1960s, 
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Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population was knowingly sacrificed to allow Tutsi 
refugees to assert dieir right to return to Rwanda. While it is perhaps unfair 
to expect the RTF to be able to anticipate precisely how Hutu political elites 
affiliated with the Habyarimana regime would ultimately react to the RPA 
invasion, many memorial staff argued that faced with the steady increase 
in anti-Tutsi propaganda in Rwanda’s media—which the RTF followed to 
combat using its Radio Muhabura—more could have been done to prepare 
Rwanda’s Tutsi communities, particularly in rural areas and die more remote 
western provinces, for the possibility of genocide. Indeed, Cesare was ada¬ 
mant that the genocide had actually started in 1990, rather than 1994, and 
was the direct outcome of the RPF’s decision to invade Rwanda without first 
ensuring the security of Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population—a sentiment 
tiiat was common among many of the memorial staff with whom I spoke. 


“Life Was a Hell”: The 1994 Genocide 

This leads to the genocide as recalled by memorial staff, a period marked 
by extensive anti-Tutsi violence that targeted not only Tutsi political elites 
or alleged spies, but ordinary Tutsi men, women, and children, in hor¬ 
rifying ways. For most memorial staff, the genocide started unexpect¬ 
edly, despite the steadily increasing ethnic and political tensions in their 
communities. In Kigali, the Presidential Guard began attacking political 
moderates within hours of the confirmation of Habyarimana’s death, and 
roadblocks had been created throughout the city on the orders of the 
Hutu Power extremists by the following morning. For example, Aphrodis, 
a survivor from Kigali, recalled that the violence was immediately visible. 
Within hours of Habyarimana’s assassination, his father—a prominent 
political figure—had heard rumors that the Presidential Guard was killing 
political moderates and began making arrangements for his family to go 
into hiding. However, the Presidential Guard arrived before they were 
able to flee, and Aphrodis suddenly found himself the sole surviving mem¬ 
ber of his immediate family. He spent several nights hiding in the bushes 
in his neighborhood before finally making his way to a nearby church, 
where he hid until the RPF took control of the city. However, in the few 
days that he was in hiding on the streets, he saw a great deal of violence, 
including atrocities he had never previously imagined. He recalled “life in 
Kigali was a hell” in which “to be killed with a gun was an honor.” 40 He 
was particularly shocked to see neighbors killing neighbors at roadblocks, 
when they had previously lived together in peace and friendship. 
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Outside Kigali, people heard immediately about Habyarimana’s assas¬ 
sination and the various theories regarding who was responsible, but 
most memorial staff recalled believing the violence was largely political 
and would not affect ordinary civilians. Often it was days, or even weeks, 
before the genocidal violence began to take shape in rural communities. 
In Bugesera, for example, memorial staff recalled that the genocide began 
with the killing and eating of cattle, and the burning of homes owned by 
alleged RPF spies. Jean-Bosco recalled that the local Tutsi were encour¬ 
aged by their leaders to remain calm: only RPF spies were being targeted 
in the first days of the violence, and once they were caught, the violence 
would end. Civilians were encouraged to seek refuge at the local church, 
and to bring with them enough water, food, clothing, and medication to 
last until the police brought the violence under control. Three days later, 
however, soldiers and Interahamwe and Impuzamugambi militias sur¬ 
rounded the church, and its Tutsi occupants “were killed like animals .” 41 
Jean-Bosco—one of only a few survivors—managed to flee in the first 
minutes of the massacre, but was forced to hide in the swamps until the 
RPA arrived in the region, bringing the violence to an end. 

Other rural memorial staff reported similar experiences. For Daphne, 
the genocide in her community began with Tutsi political elites and cul¬ 
tural leaders being dragged through the streets and publicly executed 
using machetes and nail-studded clubs. But while these acts terrified 
her, she believed her parents when they said that ordinary Tutsi civilians 
would not be harmed and felt little fear in accompanying them to the 
local church to wait for the violence to end . 42 Government soldiers and 
Interahamwe attacked the church a few days later. There were few survi¬ 
vors, even among the unarmed Tutsi women and children who Daphne 
recalled had always been left unharmed in previous conflicts. 

This belief that women and children would not be harmed was, in 
Augustin’s opinion, not only the result of past experiences of political and 
ethnic violence in which women and children were always spared, but also 
the result of a powerful taboo that prohibited violence against women and 
children. Augustin explained: 

In our culture, the woman is called nyampinga, meaning a loving person with 
good feelings towards other people... It is believed that women have no wick¬ 
edness, do not belong to any group, welcome everybody regardless of ethnic¬ 
ity, gender, family connections. It is also believed that women have power and 
positive influence over their husbands, providing them with good advice.. , 43 
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Augustin identified a similar tradition that ensured the protection of chil¬ 
dren during times of violence and political unrest. He recalled: “No one 
would dare kill a child before 1994... In our culture a child was considered 
an angel because of his innocence. Children were protected not only by 
their parents, but by every adult around.” As a result, the possibility that 
Hutu Power extremists could kill Tutsi women and children was unimagi¬ 
nable to most Tutsi civilians, prompting them to seek refuge in local 
churches and other central locations when the genocide began in their 
communities, rather than flee the country, for example. Many memorial 
staff argued that the Hutu Power extremists were aware of this tendency, 
having witnessed it in action during previous conflicts, and had used it 
to gather Tutsi together in unprotected groups during the genocide, 
accounting in large part for the high numbers of Tutsi civilian casualties. 

In Olivier’s community, as in other rural communities, the genocide 
began with the burning of Tutsi’s homes and the eating of their cattle. 
Once again, local political elites encouraged Tutsi civilians to seek refuge 
at a local school, where they were allowed to remain unharmed for two 
weeks. The conditions in the school were dire: once inside, people were 
not allowed to leave to collect food, water, and other necessities, and so 
within days everyone was suffering from shortages and poor hygiene. In 
this instance, when the Hutu Power extremists attacked the refugees man¬ 
aged to defend themselves by using bricks and stones to keep them at a 
distance. However, the extremists soon returned with trained soldiers and 
military weapons, overwhelming the refugees and massacring all but a 
handful of the refugees. 

In addition to these massacres, many memorial staff witnessed a range 
of individual acts of brutality against Tutsi in the weeks and months fol¬ 
lowing their escape. Solange was particularly haunted by how the geno- 
cidaires used rape to destroy Tutsi women and their families. 44 In her 
experience, beautiful young Tutsi women were particularly vulnerable to 
rape and other forms of sexual violence, including forced marriage and 
forced maternity. She believed these practices emerged from Hutu men’s 
curiosity about whether rumors that Tutsi women were physically differ¬ 
ent from Hutu women, and therefore more enjoyable sexual partners, 
were accurate. However, Solange recognized that rape had an intensely 
negative effect on the women who survived. In the months and years 
following the genocide, they were often ostracized by their families and 
communities for having had sex with Hutu men, even if they did not con¬ 
sent. 45 Under the circumstances, Solange understood rape to be a means 
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of undermining Tutsi women’s social and physical well-being, “killing 
them before they died,” a perception she believed most Hutu men would 
have internalized as well and perhaps even motivated this particular form 
of gender-based violence. 46 

Meanwhile, the memorial staff whom I interviewed from eastern 
Rwanda often highlighted the extraordinary length of the genocidal 
violence that impacted their communities. In Kibuye and Bisesero, the 
violence began gradually, as it had in other rural communities, with the 
killing of Tutsi political elites and community leaders. As the violence 
gained momentum and the Hutu Power extremists began targeting ordi¬ 
nary Tutsi civilians, people were encouraged to flee to churches, hospitals, 
stadiums, and other sites where they were promised protection. Massacres 
quickly followed in all instances, and the survivors fled into the moun¬ 
tains or to the DRC in the hopes of escaping their attackers. However, in 
eastern Rwanda, from 23 June 1994 the presence of the French soldiers 
associated with Operation Turquoise, with its stated mandate of protect¬ 
ing civilians, slowed the RPA advance. 47 However, many memorial staff 
from the region reported that anti-Tutsi violence was allowed to continue 
unchecked under Operation Turquoise. In Consolee’s experience, the 
French soldiers’ presence actually resulted in additional deaths of Tutsi: 

[T]hey gathered us, and they told us to inform also our colleagues who were 
struggling everywhere in bushes, like cripples and the people who had been 
disabled by the genocide, that they promised to protect us. But few days later 
they left, saying that they were coming shortly, and they disappeared. We were 
left in a big group, I remember, and it was that time most of the Tutsi who 
survived died, because we were easy to find. So after such a horrible event, the 
French soldiers came back again and took some survivors to die Congo and in 
some other different places. Please add that if the French soldiers didn’t come 
here and tell lies many more Tutsi could have at least survived... 

After the killing, French soldiers were protecting... or fighting against 
the RPF entering the Operation Turquoise zone, so that the extremists and 
genocidaires and their families could flee to Congo . 48 


Social, Spiritual, and Political Tensions: Everyday 
Life in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

Despite regional variations in how the genocide took shape across Rwanda, 
without exception, memorial staff’s experiences of the genocide came to 
an end with the arrival of RPA troops in their community. RPA troops 
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simultaneously rescued Tutsi survivors and forced an estimated two mil¬ 
lion Hutu, some of whom had been responsible for orchestrating, incit¬ 
ing, and committing genocide, to seek refuge in the DRC. Life for those 
who remained in Rwanda in the immediate aftermath of the genocide was 
difficult: most communities had endured not only the near-annihilation 
of their Tutsi populations and the displacement of many Hutu civilians, 
but also widespread looting and destruction of infrastructure. The RTF 
established camps where they provided medical treatment to survivors 
before temporarily resettling them in homes abandoned by fleeing Hutu 
civilians. Over time, however, survivors were encouraged by the RPF to 
return to their pre-genocide homes. Jean-Bosco recalled being told this 
was necessary to make room for returning Hutu civilians and help re¬ 
establish a Tutsi presence across those regions of Rwanda hardest hit by 
the genocide. 49 

For memorial staff, this period of return was often extremely challeng¬ 
ing, and in Charlotte’s experience, many survivors were “not living in 
the world.” 50 In addition to struggling with physical ailments, emotional 
distress, and in some instances post-traumatic stress disorder associated 
with the violence they had experienced during the genocide, upon return¬ 
ing to their pre-genocide homes survivors often felt compelled to locate 
and rebury with respect the remains of their missing and murdered loved 
ones—a process that brought them face-to-face with a host of political, 
spiritual, and social tensions. 

For example, Jean-Bosco expressed gratitude to the RPF for remov¬ 
ing from power the Hutu extremists responsible for instigating the geno- 
cidal violence against Rwanda’s Tutsi minority population, and stopping 
the genocide. However, he simultaneously acknowledged concerns about 
what he described as widespread dissatisfaction shared by Rwandans from 
all sides of the conflict in the aftermath of the genocide. To demonstrate 
these challenges, Jean-Bosco invited me to observe a local gacaca trial 
that he, as a survivor and employee of the local state-funded genocide 
memorial, was required to attend. 51 While waiting for the trial to begin, I 
was repeatedly asked by district-level officials to produce my permit. The 
start of the trial was then inexplicably delayed, despite the presence of the 
accused, witnesses, and necessary officials, and having achieved the nec¬ 
essary quorum. Jean-Bosco—eavesdropping on the conversations taking 
place between the officials and the primary witness against the accused— 
learned the officials hoped that if they delayed the start of the trial long 
enough, I would leave. They were apparently uncomfortable with a 
foreigner randomly turning up to observe, and eventually decided to go 
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ahead with the trial, but postpone the sentencing. 52 When I asked which 
day the sentencing would take place, they responded that my permit 
allowed me to observe trials, not the handing down of sentences. 

After the trial, Jean-Bosco and I returned to the memorial to talk about 
what had transpired. As we walked, Clemente—an elderly survivor who 
had just testified against the accused—intercepted us and requested I 
document his story. He was clearly distressed—upset, as it turned out, by 
the delay in sentencing, which he interpreted as evidence that the gacaca 
judges had not taken his testimony seriously and intended to release the 
man he had accused of beating him nearly to death. Clemente claimed 
that he had been forced to testify by district-level officials because he was 
the sole survivor of a series of attacks orchestrated by the accused—a man 
who during the genocide was notorious for using dogs to hunt Tutsi, and 
then beating his victims to death with a nail-studded club. Clemente had 
risked testifying because he wanted justice—specifically, to see his attacker 
imprisoned for life and forced to compensate him for the physical and 
psychological harm he had endured. 53 As evidence of this harm, Clemente 
showed us scars on his legs, back, neck, and head resulting from the nail- 
studded club his attacker had used to beat him. 

It was not the injustices visited upon him during the genocide, how¬ 
ever, that Clemente wanted to impress upon me. He was adamant that I 
understand that justice would not be served by the gacaca trial I had just 
witnessed. He claimed that attacker’s family and friends had fabricated 
an alibi that suggested he was away during the first days of the genocide 
when Clemente was attacked, and so for this reason, the man was going 
to be cleared of all charges and released. Clemente’s testimony—that he 
had known his attacker for many years prior to the genocide and could 
identify him as his attacker on the grounds that he recognized both the 
man and his dogs—was then dismissed by his attackers’ supporters as the 
ranting of an elderly man who had likely suffered irreparable physical and 
psychological damage during the genocide, and for that reason, could 
not be considered a reliable witness. And with no other survivors or other 
eyewitnesses who could support Clemente’s version of events, he was con¬ 
fident that his attacker was going to be released. 

After Clemente left, Jean-Bosco explained that there was a great deal of 
tension in the community at present, not only along ethnic lines or between 
survivors and genocidaires, but between the civilians and the district author¬ 
ities. This tension came from different sources. Most notably, Jean-Bosco 
argued that gacaca, while initially anticipated by survivors as a positive step 
toward retribution for the suffering they had experienced during the geno- 
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cide, was now widely perceived as a sham. He argued tiiat too many known 
genocidaires from his community had received reduced sentences based 
on fabricated confessions that addressed only a fraction of the murders and 
related atrocities they had perpetrated. In particular, none of the local geno¬ 
cidaires seemed willing to confess to participating in sexual violence, mutila¬ 
tion of die dead, and odier taboo crimes, such as attacks on children and the 
elderly, even though such violence was widespread during the genocide in 
his community. 54 Yet Jean-Bosco noted that the government was willing to 
ignore the shortcomings of gacaca in order to promote gacaca as an essen¬ 
tial part of the nation’s successful national unity and reconciliation policies. 
Jean-Bosco concluded that the gacaca officials, knowing that the sentenc¬ 
ing of the accused was likely to result in public outcry among survivors, had 
not wanted me to observe lest I take this evidence of the shortcomings of 
the gacaca system back to the international community. 

Jean-Bosco then explained how dissatisfaction with the government 
was rife in rural Rwanda these days, and that even the local memorial—a 
place that was intended to promote reconciliation and remembrance of 
the innocent lives lost during the genocide—was undermining positive 
relations between Rwandan civilians and the government. In Jean-Bosco’s 
experience, local support for the memorial had dwindled over the years 
as people realized the government prioritized legitimizing the authoritar¬ 
ian Kagame regime over its stated goals of providing survivors with a safe 
space to remember the victims of the genocide and promoting reconcilia¬ 
tion among Rwandans. The memorial where he worked had, he claimed, 
become a point of distress and dangerous spiritual contamination within 
the community. This emerged in part from the government’s decision to 
transform the church into a memorial without first providing the com¬ 
munity with an alternative venue in which to worship, and in part from 
the government’s decision to incorporate displays of human remains in 
various states of decomposition into the memorial. Jean-Bosco noted that 
there was a rumor among the local population that Kagame had become 
an atheist during his time in Uganda, which they claimed explain his 
apparent indifference to the spiritual well-being of the Rwandan people. 

In Jean-Bosco’s experience, many of the survivors in his community 
avoided the memorial, even going so far as to fake illnesses around com¬ 
memoration events so they had a good excuse to miss the ceremonies. 
He claimed they found it distressing that the anonymous remains of the 
victims of the genocide were displayed on shelves or interred in mass 
graves, or were reluctant to risk coming in contact with the angry spirits 
of the people whose remains had been incorporated into the state-funded 
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genocide memorials against their wishes. A devout Christian, Jean-Bosco 
claimed he did not believe in spirits or their ability to negatively affect the 
living. However, he argued that many rural Rwandans adhered to a mix of 
Christian and indigenous religious practices, making them susceptible to 
superstition. As a result, they perceived the state-funded genocide memo¬ 
rials as a source of spiritual distress, and minimized their involvement with 
the site. To this end, Jean-Bosco noted that the only visitors who seemed 
to come to the memorial willingly were Tutsi returnees and foreigners 
who came to pay their respects—a general pattern that I observed as well 
in the months when I was conducting fieldwork at and around the sites, 
and which was reinforced in my conversations with other memorial staff. 

Female memorial staff, while typically reluctant to get into the messy 
details of Rwandan history and its official interpretation in the post-genocide 
period, were often very forthcoming about the ongoing spiritual violence 
endured by many Rwandan communities in the post-genocide period. This 
tendency likely emerges from what Jennie Burnet refers to as “a dialectic of 
male/female distinctions” among Rwandans, particularly rural Rwandans, 
whereby women are valued for being reserved, submissive, and maternal, 
and men are valued for being dominant, strong, and logical. 55 Despite the 
growing prevalence of women in politics and business in post-genocide 
Rwanda, rural women frequently endure social pressure to refrain from 
speaking out about political and social issues. 56 Yet rural Rwandan women 
could—if primarily in the capacity of protecting and maintaining their 
household and the well-being of their families and communities—serve as 
vocal advocates on issues related to spiritual violence, for example, and the 
negative consequences of disrespecting missed and murdered loved ones 
who were killed during the genocide and related mass atrocities. 

Consolee—an ambitious young survivor who approached her work at her 
community’s genocide memorial as stepping stone to a much better position 
with the district autiiorities—was initially dismissive of my questions regarding 
levels of public support for the memorials. In an initial interview, she argued: 

We [survivors] prefer our people to stay at memorials as physical evidence of 
the genocide, and also we want people from abroad like you to tell others 
what happened. We want our history to be remembered by the younger 
generations of Rwandans and also by the entire world . 57 

However, Consolee later acknowledged tiiat the displays of human remains 
and the use of mass graves rather than single burial plots were culturally 
inappropriate and a source of tension witii her community, primarily because 
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these practices had been given priority over even tentative identifications 
of the victims. She claimed to know many people who believed they were 
haunted by the disrespected spirits of family members who had gone miss¬ 
ing during the genocide, as well as distressed by the possibility that their 
loved ones might still be alive somewhere. 

The harms come when a survivor thinks that maybe his or her people have been 
eaten by wild dogs or have been buried in disrespectful way, or maybe they are 
still alive and are living somewhere else since you are not really sure where they 
are buried... It happens to some people: you may hear someone speaking to 
his/her relative who died. Most of the cases are traumatized people. And also 
there some people who dream while they are awake. When you talk to diem, 
they say they were talking to their dead relatives. So it happens to some people . 58 

Consolee concluded that if the government dedicated resources to locat¬ 
ing, identifying, and allowing survivors to repatriate the anonymous vic¬ 
tims of the genocide according to their preferences—whether in single 
burials on ancestral land according to tradition, or in the state-funded 
genocide memorials—it would go a long way toward repairing some of 
the harms endured by survivors in post-genocide Rwanda. 

Other memorial staff whom I interviewed were similarly divided on 
the memorials’ prominent displays of human remains, though all of them 
acknowledged its negative potential for those Rwandan survivors who asso¬ 
ciated a traditional burial with closure and demonstrating respect for the 
spirit of the deceased. For example, Solange—a young survivor who inter¬ 
preted her work at the local state-funded genocide memorial as essential 
for preventing future genocidal violence in Rwanda—was conflicted about 
whether graphic displays of human remains were a necessary or relevant 
part of the memorial. She maintained that it was important to show visitors 
physical evidence of the genocide, noting “I want people to understand that 
genocide really happened, because some people doubt it ever took place or 
deny it. My aim is to make them realize the enormity of what happened.” 
And at times, she defended the government’s decision to place the remains 
of genocide victims on display or inter them in mass graves, explaining: 

In our tradition, when somebody dies, family and friends gather for the 
burial ceremony. There is a specific number of days of mourning. Once 
this period is past, the family returns to everyday business. It’s over. But 
following genocide, you bury a person you are not even sure is your rela¬ 
tive. Sometimes you are told that your loved ones were thrown or buried 
in a particular place and when you search, you don’t find them. Sometimes 
you find body parts scattered all over, and you collect the head here, the 
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legs there... So what we do is we collect all remains and bring them to 
the memorial. In essence, we are not in opposition to tradition. We are 
just being practical, adapting to the special situation of genocide. The only 
difference is that we come together here every year to commemorate, which 
was not done traditionally. Once the burial had taken place, it was over . 59 

However, Solange admitted that the government’s treatment of the anony¬ 
mous dead at the memorials had alienated the wider community where she 
worked. For this reason, Solange alternated between respecting the govern¬ 
ment’s decision to prioritize memorials as sites where visitors were confronted 
with physical evidence of the genocide, and empathizing with those survivors 
for whom the memorials had become a source of anguish, holding captive 
the remains of their relatives and forcing them to interact with their dead in a 
manner that defied individual preferences for the respectful treatment of die 
dead. Solange claimed she had, on occasion, seen survivors take small bones 
and pieces of clothing from the memorial, presumably with the intention of 
reburying them on their ancestral lands as a means of facilitating closure or 
appeasing the angry spirits of their dead. And while she acknowledged that 
people were not supposed to speak about such things, referencing a sur¬ 
vival tactic of ceceka or keeping silent widely practiced by Rwandans, she also 
admitted that many members of her community, regardless of ethnicity, were 
angered by the thought of Tutsi victims of the genocide being buried along¬ 
side Hutu victims of RPA atrocities—often alleged genocidaires who had 
been murdered by RPA troops—at the state-funded genocide memorials. 60 

These tensions beg the following question: why, given the shortcom¬ 
ings of the RPF’s policies in their communities, did memorial staff choose 
to work at the state-funded genocide memorials? When asked, Augustin 
responded that he had spent his whole life in the region, and understood 
Rwandan history leading up to the genocide well, making him an ideal 
person to represent survivors at the memorial. But Augustin also argued 
that whatever his feelings about the RPF and its policies, the prevention 
of further bloodshed in Rwanda was a priority. Throughout our conver¬ 
sations, Augustin always returned to the idea that it was important for 
people to understand what had happened in Rwanda surrounding the 
genocide so that similar violence would never be permitted to overwhelm 
the nation again. He explained the responsibilities of memorial staff as fol¬ 
lows: “We want our visitors to see the responsibility of bad leadership in 
what happened here. We want them to understand that this kind of leader¬ 
ship should not be allowed to exist. Never should this happen again, be it 
here or elsewhere.” 61 Under the circumstances, it was possible for him to 
put his personal feelings aside in the hopes that despite the divisive nature 
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of the RPF and his many criticisms of their actions over the years, he was 
contributing to the prevention of future bloodshed. 

Other memorial staff cited similar reasons for working at the state- 
funded genocide memorials, approaching their work as a higher calling of 
sorts, even while recognizing that they were often promoting a simplis¬ 
tic and politically charged overview of the genocide. For Jean-Bosco, his 
commitment to working at his local memorial came from the knowledge 
that as someone who witnessed the massacre in his community, he was the 
best person to educate others about what had happened. It was important 
work, he argued, and essential to Rwanda’s future to educate people to 
resist genocide ideology and bad governance. 62 

But how do the narratives shared by memorial staff, with their close 
proximity to sites directly associated with the RTF’s official narrative, 
compare to those of ordinary Rwandan survivors of the genocide? The 
following chapter will explore the narratives of Rwandan survivors who 
had no formal affiliation with the genocide memorials. These narratives 
add insights to the social, political, and spiritual tensions internalized by 
many Rwandans in the post-genocide period, further complicating the 
RTF’s official narrative and allowing for a more nuanced understanding of 
Rwandan history as informed by the lived experiences of yet another often 
disparate cohort within post-genocide Rwandan society. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Genocide Survivors: Complicating 
the Official Narrative 


“Genocide is still in the people’s minds, and this will never change.” 

—Venant 


The Politics of Survival in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

Just as it took time to comprehend and navigate the unique social and 
political context in which the memorial staff were embedded, fieldwork 
among survivors required similar care and patience. Initially, I had per¬ 
ceived the memorials as a potential entry point in each community, 
anticipating that once I finished interviewing memorial staff at each site, 
they would then be able to help me recruit survivors from nearby areas. 
However, due to the complicated position occupied by memorial staff, 
and the fact that the surrounding communities had seen me doing field¬ 
work at the state-funded genocide memorials, memorial staff recom¬ 
mended that I find another way to gain access. While they were willing 
to provide names and facilitate introductions, they argued that survivors 
approached through the state-funded genocide memorials would likely 
assume that I was working for the government, rendering them suspicious 
and unwilling to speak freely. A safer option, according to my contacts 
at the memorials, would be to approach survivors through the various 
community-based organizations (CBOs) and non-governmental organi¬ 
zations (NGOs) that provided them with support, as these institutions 
were, generally speaking, seen as safe spaces for survivors to voice their 
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needs and concerns. 1 The vetting process that many of these organizations 
employed in deciding whether a researcher should be permitted access to 
their members, meanwhile, would help me demonstrate trustworthiness 
by Rwandan standards. 2 

As a result, I initially recruited survivors through a handful of CBOs 
and NGOs that were active around Rwanda, working with these orga¬ 
nizations to identify and approach survivors in rural communities who 
might be willing to participate in my research project. As I established 
rapport with these initial participants, I then asked them to refer me to 
other Rwandans from their communities who might also be interested 
in being interviewed. Ultimately, this approach enabled me to recruit an 
additional 12 survivors of the genocide who were in no way affiliated with 
the state-funded genocide memorials. Their lived experiences of everyday 
life in Rwanda prior to, during, and after the genocide proved invaluable 
for introducing me to the politics of survival in post-genocide Rwanda, 
and further complicating the RTF’s official narrative. 

The politics of survival in post-genocide Rwanda emerge in large part 
from the fact that not all Rwandans who endured suffering and personal 
loss surrounding the genocide are permitted in the post-genocide period 
to publically identify as “survivors.” In official parlance and public usage, 
this term is reserved for Rwandans of Tutsi heritage, whether born in 
Rwanda or elsewhere, whose loved ones, property, and livelihoods were 
destroyed during the genocide. As a result, the term has taken on political 
connotations that make many Rwandans uncomfortable for implying that 
only Tutsi were negatively affected by the violence of the genocide. 

Further complicating the issue, those who can publically identify as 
survivors have access to a range of organizations and initiatives designed 
to ensure their well-being. For example, in the immediate aftermath of 
the genocide, government programs were established to settle widows 
and orphans of the genocide in villages so that women who lacked sup¬ 
port in their old age could receive assistance from orphans who required 
adult care and supervision and had been disconnected from their families’ 
patronage networks that, in times of peace, might have otherwise enabled 
them to pursue education, skills training, and gainful employment. 3 In 
addition, the government created scholarship opportunities for youth sur¬ 
vivors to pursue higher education. 4 

These official programs are complemented by a host of CBOs and NGOs 
with specific interests or concerns, such as providing skills training to young 
women who were raped during die genocide so that they can start their own 
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businesses as tailors, cooks, and artisans, for example. 5 However, because so 
many of these opportunities were—or at least were perceived to be—offer¬ 
ing support only to survivors, die majority of Rwandans were excluded, 
facilitating ethnic and political tensions among Rwandans that left many sur¬ 
vivors feeling keenly vulnerable to unspoken animosities that they believed 
were directed at them by their former Hutu neighbors and compatriots. 

Adding to the politics of survival in post-genocide Rwanda was the 
tendency of many genocide survivors to have internalized a host of appre¬ 
hensions about the intentions of the RPF toward Rwanda’s minority Tutsi 
population. While the RPF had created a range of programs aimed at 
improving survivors’ post-genocide lives, many survivors perceived these 
programs as intended to make the government appear responsive to the 
needs of the most vulnerable cohort in Rwandan society without enabling 
meaningful positive changes in their lives. In particular, rural survivors 
often complained that the support they received from official sources was 
minimal and only made available to those Rwandans who had powerful 
patrons within the RPF or who were able to afford giving gifts to district- 
level authorities to be included in the more lucrative programs. In other 
instances, survivors argued that their needs were only addressed, and typi¬ 
cally on a temporary basis, when foreign officials were visiting. 

Perhaps due to this tense political climate, I quickly realized that many 
of the survivors who consented to participate in my project did so for a 
host of personal and political reasons. Much like the memorial staff I had 
interviewed previously, they typically demonstrated an only passing inter¬ 
est in Rwanda’s distant past, but grew increasingly invested in their narra¬ 
tives as they approached events that they had experienced firsthand, and 
the post-genocide period in particular. And in crafting their life histo¬ 
ries, they seemed to adhere to, complicate, or reject those elements of the 
RPF’s official narrative that allowed them to present themselves and their 
ancestors in a more positive light, and highlight their status as innocent 
victims of genocide as well as post-genocide politics. 

For this reason, I approached my survivor participants as complex political 
actors, a term that builds upon Erica Bouris’ conceptualization of the com¬ 
plex political victim—“a victim who is no longer chained to characteristics 
of complete innocence and purity, but remains a victim nonetheless.” 6 This 
terminology is intended to highlight the victim’s interests in the post-conflict 
period as he or she negotiates competing truth claims, mythico-histories, and 
understandings of justice, healing, and reconciliation, among other factors. 
Of particular importance, it is intended to recast the victim as an individual 
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who knowingly and purposefully supports certain discourses that contribute 
to the space of her political victimization. This is neither because she wants 
to be victimized, nor because she has “given up hope” and resorted to sup¬ 
porting these discourses because of a lack of better options, nor because she 
has made a “rational choice” to support this discourse. Rather, the complex 
political victim supports these propitious discourses because they construct 
her identity in other ways beyond the identity of a victim. Furthermore, 
these are identities that she values, and she does not want to be undone by 
the deconstruction of these propitious discourses. 7 

Admittedly, my decision to approach Rwandan genocide survivors as 
complex political actors may intially seem jarring to some readers on the 
grounds that using this framework fails to adequately respect the suffering 
endured by survivors during the genocide or risks placing them on the 
same moral ground as perpetrators. However, it is important to note that 
in the context of post-genocide Rwanda, many survivors disapprove of 
the term “victim” in reference to themselves, preferring instead to reserve 
it for those who were killed, disappeared, or harmed irreparably during 
genocide. Similarly, as part of their discussions of the genocide, many of 
the survivors I interviewed impressed upon me the importance of resisting 
the false dichotomy of victim/survivor and perpetrator/genocidaire pro¬ 
moted by the RPF, as it did not adequately represent their complex lived 
experiences, nor those of the Hutu majority whom they recognized were 
unfairly demonized as genocidaires in the post-genocide period. Many 
survivors highlighted the often choiceless decisions that they had to make 
in order to negotiate their survival, and offered examples of instances in 
which they—understandably given the circumstances—were forced by the 
Hutu Power extremists to commit crimes against their Tutsi compatriots 
as a means of demonstrating the allegedly duplicitous nature of the Tutsi 
or undermining the social vitality of Tutsi communities. They spoke of 
how Tutsi were forced to torture and murder, and commit incest or rape 
in exchange for a merciful death, a respectful burial or a guarantee of 
survival for themselves or someone they loved. Similarly common were 
the stories of the violence in which survivors made choiceless decisions to 
save themselves at the expense of loved ones. And of course, none of the 
survivors I interviewed could speak about their experiences of the geno¬ 
cide without acknowledging the small and large acts of kindness and rescue 
on the part of ordinary Hutu civilians—some of whom were, admittedly, 
simultaneously committing atrocities against other Tutsi—that had made 
their survival possible. In the post-genocide period, it has become difficult 
for survivors to speak openly about these complicated experiences, and 
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yet many are haunted by them, making it difficult for them to accept the 
survivor label, and the privileges, whether real or perceived, that are asso¬ 
ciated with it. For this reason, the complex political actor framework may 
actually better encapsulate their lived experiences and their diverse actions 
surrounding the genocide, compared to the politicized label of survivor, 
as evidenced in the survivors’ discussions of Rwandan history that follow. 


A Better Time: Pre-Colonial and Colonial Rwanda 

I was fortunate to recruit several elderly survivors from around Rwanda 
who could speak with authority about Rwanda’s pre-colonial and colo¬ 
nial past by virtue of having inherited oral traditions from their parents 
and grandparents, and having experienced some of the colonial period 
firsthand. In most instances, these elders claimed to be descendants of 
prestigious clan lineages associated with the monarchy—most commonly, 
the Abanyiginya and Abega clans—perhaps explaining their tendency to 
reference the pre-colonial period as perfect or idyllic. As members of the 
Abanyiginya and Abega clans, their ancestors would have likely enjoyed 
heightened social status due to their close relationship with the royal court. 

For example, as the daughter of a district chief, Colette came from a 
comparatively prestigious family that had a high standard of living dem¬ 
onstrated primarily through the large numbers of cattle her father had 
amassed. As a child, she recalled a peaceful existence: being female and 
from a good family, she busied herself with weaving mats and baskets, and 
preparing for marriage and raising children. Her father served as a local 
representative of the court, but to Colette’s knowledge was perceived as 
a fair man. As a result, she claimed her family enjoyed “extremely good” 
relations with their neighbors. Her father acted as a patron for a number of 
Hutu families in the community, and while they were “servants,” Colette 
remembered being instructed from the time when she was a young child 
to treat all of his clients like family. 

For this reason, Colette believed most Hutu in her community regarded 
the monarchy and its representatives in positive terms. She was particularly 
positive in her recollections of King Rudahigwa, whom she described as a 
good man who wanted only good things for his people, and who would 
never have allowed ethnic discrimination and violence to divide his people. 
When asked if she had learned about or experienced any periods of ten¬ 
sion under Rudahigwa’s leadership, Colette’s sole recollections related to 
a perhaps regionally specific practice of executing Rwandan women who 
became pregnant out of wedlock for having embarrassed their families and 
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endangered the spiritual well-being of the community. 8 Colette was quick 
to note, however, that this was a practice maintained and carried out by 
communities independent of the monarchy. 

Thierry, like Colette, had a close personal connection to the monar¬ 
chy, claiming direct descent from the royal Abanyiginya clan. His family 
was active in the royal court, and Thierry had, as he reached adulthood, 
been summoned to meet King Rudahigwa in 1956 with the purpose of 
arranging a position for him at the court. Rudahigwa was, in Thierry’s 
recollections, celebrated for being fair and democratic in his dealings with 
the Rwandan people, and included Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa among his dig¬ 
nitaries. He did not tolerate tensions among Rwandans, and indeed had 
promoted unity among Rwandans by abolishing ubuhake in order to pro¬ 
mote social equality. For these reasons, Thierry argued that Rudahigwa 
was loved by all Rwandans, much like his royal predecessors. To his knowl¬ 
edge, it was only the bazunjyu (a Swahili term for people of European 
descent)—particularly the Belgians—who disliked the monarchy, and this 
resulted primarily from Musinga and Rudahigwa’s refusal to allow them 
to destroy Rwanda. 

Among these positive recollections, one elder’s narrative stood out as 
offering a more complicated overview of life in Rwanda during the pre¬ 
colonial and colonial periods. Venant was unusual among the elder survi¬ 
vors I interviewed in that he did not claim descent from one of Rwanda’s 
royal or matridynastic clans. He spoke volumes about the amazing quality 
of life enjoyed by Rwandans in the pre-colonial and colonial period. He 
explained that Rwandans had been very close prior to the arrival of the 
colonists, and enjoyed a high degree of social mobility: 

This country was a monarchy. Chiefs and sub-chiefs were Tutsi. Colonists 
accused the Tutsi of monopolizing power. In reality, people lived together 
peacefully. When you were a servant, you were respected by your boss. He 
would give you land, cows ... People lived in harmony. During the ubuhake 
system, people were happy ... Hutu could own catde and get rich. On the 
other hand, Tutsi could lose both cattle and power and become poor. 9 

Yet scratching the surface of this assessment of the pre-colonial and colonial 
periods quickly revealed deeply entrenched structural inequalities between 
Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa that called into question Venant’s assertions that there 
were no tensions among Rwandans at this point in the nation’s past. While 
it remains accurate that these tensions were not inherentiy ethnic in nature, 
Venant subsequendy acknowledged that intermarriage between Hutu and 
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Tutsi was not common: “Tutsi were fewer than Hutu. Marriage tended to 
be arranged between families, who married among tiiemselves. [The Tutsi] 
hoped to increase their numbers that way.” 10 Venant’s explanation sug¬ 
gests social distinctions between these cohorts may have been more impor¬ 
tant than he had previously allowed, and substantial economic and social 
advancement was perhaps the only means for Hutu to transition to Tutsi. 

Additional points of tension between Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa became 
apparent in Venant’s discussion of colonialism. Venant consistently identi¬ 
fied the Belgians as the source of these problems, but nonetheless, revealed 
a history of distinctions among Rwandans that indicate social and politi¬ 
cal inequalities did exist prior to the arrival of European colonizers. For 
example, Venant recalled: 

There was no tension [in the pre-colonial period]. In fact, tension was 
imported by Belgians. They said that Tutsi had oppressed, exploited 
and impoverished the Hutu. In saying that, they sought to fight King 
Rudahigwa, who had given much power to the Hutu. There was a time 
when the Belgians attempted to divide the two groups based on the num¬ 
bers of the cows one had. Hutu who owned many cattle were considered 
to be Tutsi. 11 

When I asked how the Belgians turned people against the monarchy, 
Venant detailed various indigenous social practices that had been used 
by the Belgians to foment ethnic hatred among Rwandans. For example: 

It was said that the Tutsi did not want to share a drink [with Hutu or Twa] 
in the same container or food in the same dish. The system was called kun- 
ena. I find it normal. How could a servant share a drink with the boss using 
the same calabash? During ceremonies, there was a drink container for the 
chiefs and one for the commoners. It was our custom. Tutsi did not share 
with Hutu, and Hutu did not share with Twa. Yet, all this was accepted by 
all the concerned. In fact, it was rare to see an adult eating... 

It was just like that, and I do not know where it came from. For the Twa, 
one reason why they were despised by Tutsi and Hutu alike was that they 
ate mutton, a forbidden type of meat in our culture. Sheep skin was used 
to carry babies on women’s backs, so who ever ate mutton was despised. 

So Twa wouldn’t share a drink with neither Hutu nor Tutsi. Twa were also 
considered dirty, and lived in nest-like houses. The positive aspect associ¬ 
ated with Twa was their artistic predisposition. They are naturally excellent 
dancers, and were part of the king’s warrior dancers (intore). Similarly, no 
Hutu or Tutsi would marry a Twa. That was our culture. However, there 
was a belief that having sex with a Twa woman could cure backache. Tutsi 
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and Hutu suffering front acute backache would find a Twa woman and 
sleep with her. And it seems they were cured. That’s what I was told. The 
children born from this kind of encounter were called Abasyete and had a 
different morphology. They were Hutu-Twa or Tutsi-Twa half castes. You 
found most of them in the Nyanza region. Unfortunately, many of them 
were killed during the genocide. 12 

These practices were, in Venant’s experience, interpreted by the Belgians as 
oppressive toward the Hutu majority, particularly in the lead-up to Rwandan 
independence. And while he did not deny that they were a part of everyday 
life in pre-colonial and colonial Rwandan society, Venant argued that they 
were misinterpreted by the Belgians to foment ethnic tension and violence, 
leading to the overthrow of die monarchy and the emergence of Hutu- 
dominated dictatorships—the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes. They 
were indicative of a social and political hierarchy that, to outsiders, perhaps 
seemed extreme, but which to Rwandans seemed normal and, of greater 
importance, necessary to ensure the overall well-being of Rwandan society. 

The narratives of these elders indicate that the Belgians are, as in the case 
of die RPF’s official narrative, perceived as bearing primary responsibility for 
introducing ethnic tensions and political violence among Rwandans. And 
indeed, several survivors could draw upon firsthand experiences that sup¬ 
ported this conclusion. As a student in the 1950s, Marguerite witnessed how 
these divisions and tensions were encouraged among Rwandans. She had 
vivid memories of European scientists visiting her school. They arrived with 
a range of equipment, and after separating the students according to their 
ethnicity, began recording measurements of the students’ height, length of 
their arms and legs, shape of their noses, and size of their heads. She recalled: 

I was in the 1st year of primary school when the teacher asked Tutsi children 
to stand up, and did the same with the Hutu thereafter. As I did not know 
to which group I belonged, I said “I’ll ask my parents.” Also, some white 
people would come to the school, take us to a room, ask us to take our 
clothes off, and start measuring all the parts of the body. This was around 
1959. They would also weigh us. 13 

While she could not have realized it at the time, she later came to under¬ 
stand that these measurements would become the foundation for claims 
that the Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa were physically distinct ethnic groups, 
and that the Tutsi were descendants of the Ethiopians—claims that Hutu 
Power extremists would later use to give weight to the idea that the Tutsi 
were foreign invaders rather than indigenous Rwandans. 14 
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For many survivors, divisive tactics of this nature were part of a broader 
strategy on die part of the Belgians, whom tiiey believed purposefully manip¬ 
ulated ethnic and political tensions among Rwandans so people would turn 
against the monarchy. The resulting upheaval was designed to permit the 
Belgians to exercise greater political power in the region without having to 
first worry about gaining the monarchy’s support for their policies, all under 
the guise of promoting democracy. Thus, for many survivors the period 
preceding Rwandan independence was recalled with strong anti-colonial 
sentiment, as well as frustration and sorrow at the irreparable destruction of 
what they remembered as having been a previously idyllic way of life. 

Among those old enough to remember the latter years of Rwanda’s 
colonial period, survivors consistently identified the late 1950s as the point 
where the “the good life” came to an end. With the rise of multiple politi¬ 
cal parties, several survivors witnessed the emergence of political rhetoric 
that directly targeted Rwanda’s Tutsi minority as the primary cause of 
Hutu suffering. For Thierry, a defining moment was the 1957 publica¬ 
tion of the so-called Hutu Manifesto, through which he claimed a select 
group of Hutu political elites promoted the violent overthrow of the Tutsi 
monarchy, and also incited violence against Tutsi more generally. 15 Within 
months, anti-Tutsi violence overwhelmed his community, and Thierry was 
forced to flee to Burundi with his extended family where they stayed for 
several weeks until the violence abated. 

Other survivors recalled steadily increasing tensions during this period, 
but did not experience actual physical violence in their communities until 
weeks leading up to the 1960 elections. Marguerite recalled that the vio¬ 
lence in her community was preceded by political meetings during which 
Hutu political elites claimed that the Tutsi had a history of marginalizing 
and exploiting the Hutu. Venant had similar recollections of the period 
immediately preceding Rwandan independence. He characterized this 
period as the start of “the war” between Hutu and Tutsi in Rwanda—a 
war that would last until 1994. Jean-de-Dieu framed it similarly, noting 
that from the start of the Hutu Revolution in 1959 until the 1994 geno¬ 
cide, the Tutsi knew no peace in Rwanda. 


Neither Peace Nor War: Life Under Kayibanda 

AND HABYARIMANA 

Survivor participants’ experiences of Rwandan independence and the First 
and Second Hutu Republics were thus predominantly recalled with a 
sense of impending doom. Yvette associated Rwandan independence and 
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Kayibanda’s rise to the presidency as “the death of democracy in Rwanda” 
because in her opinion, while the elections were democratic in design, in 
actual fact the results had been tampered with to provide Kayibanda’s party 
with an undeniable majority. 16 Indeed, many of the survivors I interviewed 
maintained similar perspectives: for example, Thierry marked Rwandan 
independence as the start of Tutsi subjugation following PARMEHUTU’s 
theft of what he described as a clear win for the monarchists, while Venant 
noted that while PARMEHUTU was said to have won the elections, the 
only real victors were the Belgians. In what he referred to as the subse¬ 
quent “war of independence,” whereby PARMEHUTU and Kayibanda 
cleansed the nation of monarchists and other members of the political 
opposition in order to secure their claim to power, Venant recalled many 
Tutsi were killed, while others were forced to flee Rwanda. This violence, 
he argued, would not have been necessary had PARMEHUTU won the 
elections legitimately, nor would it have been possible had the Belgians 
not supported PARMEHUTU’s alleged election victory and the purging 
of Rwanda’s monarchists. 

Of particular interest, however, is the fact that few of the survivors I 
interviewed had direct experiences of physical violence during this period. 
While Rwanda was undeniably rocked by political violence, and indeed 
many of the survivors I interviewed came from families with intimate 
and overt connections to the monarchy, most narratives included only 
generic accounts of the killing of cattle, destruction of property, seeking 
refuge in local churches, and, ultimately, the exile of political elites who 
had opposed PARMEHUTU. What emerged instead from their narra¬ 
tives—much like those of the memorial staff with whom I worked—were 
pervasive accounts of structural violence that invaded their everyday lives 
and which they associated very clearly with Kayibanda’s leadership. 

Thierry was particularly affected by the sudden shift in Rwanda’s politi¬ 
cal climate following independence. With the help of a powerful family 
patron who sympathized with the monarchists, he was able to return to 
Rwanda in 1964 after finishing his education abroad and reclaim some 
of his family’s property. He was shocked to find that most of the Tutsi 
families from his community had been forced to relocate to Bugesera, 
and their properties and possessions had been redistributed to Hutu who 
had been loyal to PARMEHUTU and who had no prior history in the 
community. His efforts to find family, friends, and associates who had 
been relocated met with official resistance in the form of travel permits 
that were difficult to acquire without bribes and unwanted attention from 
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district-level authorities charged with monitoring people’s movements in 
their communities. As a Tutsi descendant from a powerful family with 
political connections to the monarchy, Thierry decided it was not worth 
the risk, and so over the next few years, he traveled only for official busi¬ 
ness reasons. 

Venant reported similar difficulties in the early years of the Kayibanda 
regime, though in his case he understood travel permits and other limita¬ 
tions placed on Rwandans had been implemented for a very particular 
reason, namely, to limit the movements of individuals associated with the 
inyenzi incursions that started in 1963. 

1963 was marked by the first incursion of Tutsi refugees that came to be 
called inyenzi (cockroaches), attempting a comeback. Incursions continued 
without real success, principally due to the Belgians’ military assistance, 
providing troops and arms to assist the Rwandan army. Many people died 
during those incursions. There were barriers throughout the country. You 
needed a special pass to go from one place to another, from the cell level 
to the sector level, whether on foot or by car. To be caught without a pass 
could expose you to a death penalty as an inyenzi. When an inyenzi was 
caught, he was summarily executed. There were two types of passes: one for 
the traveller on foot, the other for the travellers by car. This system went on 
till 1973. 17 

Indeed, for many survivors, the first signs of physical violence in the post¬ 
independence period emerged, as it had in the narratives of memorial staff, 
following the inyenzi incursions. Marguerite referenced the “war in 1963” 
as a terrifying experience, during which Hutu from her community threw 
many Tutsi who had supported UNAR and those who were suspected of 
collaborating with the inyenzi in a nearby river, and forced Tutsi civilians 
to seek refuge in local churches until the violence ended. 18 Venant also 
labeled this period as “war,” but highlighted the secretive nature of much 
of the violence endured by the Tutsi: 

In 1963, during the time of inyenzi incursions, the country was in a state of 
war. In places like Ruhengeri, the Belgians had forbidden public killings. So, 
they would secretly arrest people and assassinate them. 19 

For Colette, however, the violence was hardly secretive. Her first hus¬ 
band had been an outspoken supporter of UNAR in the years surround¬ 
ing the elections, but despite frequent bouts of violence between UNAR 
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and PARMEHUTU, among other parties, he had always managed to stay 
safe. However, with the start of the inyenzi incursions, he was immediately 
identified as a political subversive, arrested, and executed. Fearing for her 
safety and that of their children, Colette fled with her surviving family to 
Uganda. Some months later, neighbors loyal to her family arranged for 
their return. However, upon returning she found that their home had 
been destroyed, their property had been redistributed to Hutu loyal to 
PARMEHUTU, and their cattle had been eaten. 

In some regions, however, the everyday structural violence associated 
with Kayibanda’s leadership settled down over time. For example, despite 
the horrific experiences Colette endured surrounding the inyenzi incur¬ 
sions in 1963, the community—the majority of whom were Hutu—rallied 
around her upon her return from Uganda. Because her family had been 
well liked in the community, their Hutu neighbors worked together to 
return her properties and provide her with cattle and other livestock to 
support her children, often at great personal cost. Over time, Colette set¬ 
tled back into her pre-war life and focused on raising her children. Her 
family gradually regained their comparatively high standard of living and 
maintained good relations with their Hutu neighbors, whom she saw as 
blameless in the violence that had led to her husband’s murder. 

Similarly, in eastern Rwanda, Marguerite found it was possible to have 
a good life under Kayibanda once the inyenzi incursions ceased. Her 
family’s properties had been damaged and some of their cattle eaten, 
and there were definitely periods of fear related to inyenzi incursions that 
always resulted in arbitrary arrests of alleged inyenzi supporters. However, 
Marguerite recalled being surprised at how quickly life returned to nor¬ 
mal after each incursion. Her family remained quite wealthy in relation to 
their neighbors, and yet they continued to enjoy good relations with the 
wider community, greeting each other in public, sharing drinks in local 
bars and at weddings, and otherwise interacting in a friendly and sup¬ 
portive manner. 

Most survivors had similar recollections of enjoying a good life once 
the inyenzi incursions stopped. Thierry, for example, found himself 
primed—as a well-spoken, educated Rwandan with increasingly powerful 
contacts in the government—to pursue a career in law despite his Tutsi 
heritage and family connections to the monarchy. As a result, he was able 
to do exceptionally well within the ethnic quota system—a system that in 
his experience was more a matter of policy than practice. Particularly in 
the early years of the Kayibanda regime, he recalled, the government was 
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forced to rely extensively upon Tutsi officials trained during the colonial 
period to train the new generation of Hutu political elites. Assuming these 
Tutsi officials demonstrated absolute loyalty to Kayibanda, their Tutsi 
heritage was ignored, and they could use their status and connections to 
create opportunities for their families and friends regardless of the quota 
system. 20 

This period of relative tranquillity associated with the latter years of 
the Kayibanda regime came to a sudden end with Habyarimana’s coup in 
1973. All of the survivor participants with whom I spoke associated the 
coup with a resurgence of fear associated with sporadic political and ethnic 
violence. In Marguerite’s experience, this violence was largely limited to 
Gitarama where many of Kayibanda’s supporters were arrested and impris¬ 
oned or killed. However, she also recalled that lists appeared in schools 
and government offices that named local Tutsi elites, and subsequently, 
some Tutsi men—most of whom were community leaders—were thrown 
in the Nyabarongo River. Tutsi women and children once again sought 
refuge in the local churches and were not harmed. 21 

This period of fear was short-lived, however, and once again many sur¬ 
vivors recalled being able to settle into a relatively good life. This is not to 
say that Kayibanda’s anti-Tutsi policies and other forms of structural vio¬ 
lence did not continue under Habyarimana. Conversely, Thierry’s experi¬ 
ence suggests that Habyarimana took policies like the ethnic quotas more 
seriously, reporting that under Habyarimana he found it difficult for the 
first time in his life to find work precisely because the new government was 
not as open to working with Tutsi. 22 However, other survivors reported 
improvements to their everyday quality of life under Habyarimana, partic¬ 
ularly in the first five years of his regime. For example, Venant particularly 
appreciated that Rwandans under Habyarimana recovered their ability to 
travel within the country without permits. 23 Christophe, another elderly 
survivor, recalled that the early years of the Habyarimana regime were 
some of the best of his life. 24 While Tutsi were discouraged from attending 
schools or taking on positions of power within the government and the 
military, he felt there were far more positive collaborations between Hutu 
and Tutsi during this period, which he attributed to the fact that intermar¬ 
riages became commonplace. Through intermarriage, Christophe claimed 
that many Tutsi women were able to help their families study to become 
professionals, and in this manner, attain a high standard of living. 

Elderly survivors perceptions of the early years of the Habyarimana 
regime as more positive than the Kayibanda regime may emerge in part 
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from the fact that as adults they were shielded from some of the regime’s 
more ethnocentric and dangerous practices. Survivor participants who 
were educated in the early years of the Habyarimana regime often pre¬ 
sented it in a different light, noting that it was in the schools that they 
first learned about their ethnicity, and always in a negative manner. For 
example, Innocent had vivid memories of learning about his ethnic heri¬ 
tage in primary school: 

In grades 1 and 2 of primary, I was studying in Cyangugu and living at 
my grandmother’s before I left to continue school in Butare. A teacher 
would come in class and ask all the Tutsi to raise our hands for recognition. 

We were also required to sit separately front other [Hutu] students, and 
would be seriously beaten in class if we did not. One day, the teacher men¬ 
tioned that he/she [gender not specified] hated the Tutsi. This prompted 
other students make fun of us, and hate us too. I therefore went to study in 
Butare, and it seemed to be stable since they did not know us. 25 

Clementine had similar memories of learning about her ethnicity as part 
of her education under the Habyarimana regime, though in her case, she 
had nowhere else to go. 

I started being aware of it in standard one, when I went to school. The teach¬ 
ers would ask us to just ‘put up your hand if you’re a Tutsi’ and that kind 
of stuff. But in standard three that’s when we started taking pack lunches, 
and usually you don’t eat alone. You’re supposed to share. You bring pack 
lunch and share. And they [Hutu] refused to share with us [Tutsi], So that’s 
when I really noticed. 26 

Due to experiences such as these, survivors who had been educated in the 
early years of the Habyarimana regime often claimed that ethnicity was 
important not only for determining the opportunities available to them, 
but also for shaping relationships among students. While none of the sur¬ 
vivors I interviewed could recall teachers encouraging physical violence 
against Tutsi students in the early years of the Habyarimana regime, every¬ 
day structural violence was a common theme in their narratives. 


Unheeded Warnings: The Civil War Period 

Regardless of age, all of the survivors I interviewed cited the start of the 
civil war in 1990 as the point when life became more difficult, particularly 
for those Tutsi with connections to diasporic Rwandans. Within days of 
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the RPA invasion in 1990, Colette’s home was invaded by Rwandan sol¬ 
diers searching for her son—a truck driver with rumored affiliations with 
the RPF who was at that time traveling regularly to Uganda. Unable to 
find her son, they arrested Colette instead and interrogated her about her 
son’s whereabouts and political activities. She was detained illegally for 
several weeks along with a group of Tutsi men who were also suspected 
ibyitso (accomplices of the enemy). 27 She was tortured on a daily basis, but 
because she was a woman she was held in a separate cell at night. The men 
with whom she was interred were held together, and many disappeared, 
she presumed murdered during interrogation sessions. 

Colette was eventually released, having no valuable information for her 
captors. But before returning home she spent several weeks in the hospital 
recovering from her injuries. In the following months, she recalled that 
Rwandan police harassed her on a daily basis regarding her son’s where¬ 
abouts. For this reason, as soon as Colette felt strong enough she fled 
Rwanda to escape further political persecution. In discussing this period in 
her life, Colette attributed blame not only to the increasingly radicalized 
Hutu Power political elites who were directly responsible for imprisoning 
and torturing her, but also to the RPF and the Belgian colonists, who 
she believed worked together to orchestrate the invasion that destabilized 
Rwanda so completely. She claimed Habyarimana and the Hutu people 
were innocent pawns in much of what followed, as she maintained most 
members of her community were supportive regardless of her ethnicity 
and alleged political affiliations. 

Yvette had similar experiences with the start of the civil war in 1990, 
but unlike Colette, she was adamant that the RPF was to be blamed for 
triggering this political violence, though she did not see it this way at the 
time. She and several members of her extended family were avid support¬ 
ers of the RPF, having joined the party in the lead-up to the civil war and 
secretly attended political meetings where they were educated about the 
necessity of overthrowing Habyarimana to rid Rwanda of political cor¬ 
ruption and Tutsi oppression. However, they were not informed about 
the coming RPA invasion, and so were caught unaware when the invasion 
occurred. They were similarly unprepared when Rwandan soldiers began 
coming to people’s homes to search for ibyitso and interrogating Tutsi 
about their political loyalties. 

In the following weeks, Yvette recalled that beatings and disappear¬ 
ances of Tutsi, particularly young, politically active men, became everyday 
occurrences in her community. Yet when they informed their RPF con¬ 
tacts of the escalating violence, they were given no support beyond the 
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suggestions that they could flee to the RPA-controlled zone—a signifi¬ 
cant journey that would mean leaving behind homes and families with no 
guarantee of safe passage as they traveled through communities in which 
they were unknown, and therefore at heightened risk of being perceived 
as ibyitso. The situation gradually improved as the initial RPA invasion 
was beaten back by the Rwandan Armed Forces (RAF), but then dra¬ 
matically worsened again in 1992 when the RPF regrouped and launched 
a new phase of guerrilla warfare. As before, the RPF offered little sup¬ 
port to the Rwanda-based Tutsi—even those who were supporting their 
war and who were in danger of being massacred by the rapidly growing 
Interahamwe and Impuzamugambi militias. Based on these experiences, 
Yvette concluded that the safety of Rwanda’s Tutsi was not a priority for 
the RPF. The RPF was merely concerned with securing the rights of Tutsi 
exiles to return to Rwanda and overthrowing Habyarimana. 

Other survivors drew similar conclusions as a result of the sudden esca¬ 
lation of anti-Tutsi sentiment that occurred following the RPA invasion. 
Jean-de-Dieu was imprisoned in 1991 for being an RPF spy, an allegation 
he strenuously denied. He was held for many months, during which he 
endured starvation, dehydration, daily beatings, and other forms of tor¬ 
ture. Even so, he regarded himself as fortunate—many Tutsi men in his 
community had disappeared during this period after being imprisoned, 
forcibly recruited into the army, or sent away on an official errand, never to 
return. These atrocities were a regular part of everyday life during the civil 
war, and in his experience, few Tutsi men from his community were spared. 

Marguerite’s husband was also arrested and subjected to a range of 
human rights abuses after Rwandan soldiers invaded their home and 
found letters addressed to him from their extended family in Uganda. He 
too was eventually released, but Marguerite believed he was only permit¬ 
ted his freedom because the government had already decided to annihilate 
the Tutsi and knew he would be killed eventually. To this end, Marguerite 
recalled witnessing small-scale massacres of Tutsi community leaders in 
1992 and 1993, during which there was little public outcry—actions she 
now understood were a means of testing public support for genocide and 
a sign of greater violence to come. However, at the time she believed 
these attacks were limited to select assassinations that were part of a war 
between the RPF and Habyarimana’s increasingly extremist MRND. 

Of particular interest, when discussing the escalating violence they 
endured during the civil war, survivors rarely mentioned Habyarimana 
and the MRND, nor did they condemn the actions of their Hutu neigh- 
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bors and compatriots. The violence was primarily presented as triggered 
by the RPA invasion, and perpetrated by Hutu elites in the military, police, 
and government in response to concerns that Rwanda’s Tutsi minority 
population was secretly providing intelligence and support to RPA troops. 
When the actions of ordinary Hutu were mentioned, it was their silence 
that seemed important: they observed the escalating violence and partici¬ 
pated indirectly by failing to defend their Tutsi compatriots, but were not 
directly responsible. However, several survivors simultaneously acknowl¬ 
edged that life during the civil war was also hard for the Hutu and that 
many of them lived in fear of being suspected as ibyitso, particularly after 
the Rwandan media began condemning Hutu moderates and those Hutu 
who had Tutsi spouses, friends and business associates. 28 Conversely, the 
RPF was often mentioned in the same context as Hutu political elites as 
having—perhaps knowingly—sacrificed Rwanda’s Tutsi minority for their 
own political gain. This theme would continue in survivors’ discussions of 
the genocide. 


“The More You Suffered, the Better”: 

The 1994 Genocide 

Despite escalating violence during the civil war period, the genocide caught 
most of the survivors I interviewed by surprise. In a nation where people, 
particularly in rural communities, rely heavily on local rumor mills for their 
knowledge of current events, the assassination of Habyarimana was unex¬ 
pected and the violence that followed unparalleled in Rwandan history. 
As in the case of memorial staff, survivors’ experiences of the genocide 
varied greatly by region. Venant was living in Kigali when Habyarimana’s 
plane was shot down, and he considered himself to be one of the geno¬ 
cide’s first victims, alongside other well-known political moderates. Early 
in the morning of 7 April 1994—a matter of hours after Habyarimana was 
confirmed dead—the Presidential Guard attacked Venant’s home. Venant 
was taken outside with his family, shot in the chest, and left for dead. He 
later learned this attack was motivated by the fact that he and several mem¬ 
bers of his family were members of the Parti Liberal (PL), and therefore 
were perceived as a threat to the emerging interim government. 29 Venant 
survived the attack along with one of his children, but the rest of his 
immediate family were murdered. But because he was believed dead by his 
attackers, he and his child were able to survive the rest of the genocide by 
hiding in and around their home. The realization that their neighborhood 
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was full of roadblocks at which Tutsi were being killed convinced them 
that they would not survive long if they tried to flee, particularly if they 
were recognized or forced to show their identity cards. 

Beyond Kigali, the genocide started more gradually. In eastern Rwanda, 
survivors recalled that the genocide started with Hutu extremists burn¬ 
ing Tutsi houses and eating their cattle, as it typically did during previ¬ 
ous periods of political and ethnic violence. Many Tutsi fled to the local 
churches where they were permitted to seek refuge—again, much as they 
had during previous periods of conflict. For example, Yvette’s family fled 
to their local church on 7 April after being warned by a neighbor that 
they were in immediate danger. As the surrounding violence steadily grew 
worse, they were joined by hundreds, if not thousands, of Tutsi civilians, 
and indeed with each new refugee arrival, the crowd of Interahamwe and 
Impuzamugambi militia outside the church seemed to grow as well. Yvette 
recalled that the Hutu Power extremists acted crazy and sang songs to ter¬ 
rify and demoralize the Tutsi. Finally, when it seemed all the surviving 
Tutsi from the surrounding community had gathered at the church, the 
Hutu extremists attacked. They entered the compound and began sepa¬ 
rating the Hutu who had Tutsi spouses and children from the Tutsi, and 
threatened to kill them if they refused to abandon their families. Only a 
handful of Hutu chose to leave the church. Yvette remembered that most 
Hutu refused to leave their families to be slaughtered, and as a result, they 
were executed with particular brutality that everyone present was forced 
to witness before the attackers began killing the Tutsi. 

At this point, Yvette fled the church and found refuge in a nearby 
office. RAF soldiers quickly discovered her hiding place, and took her and 
a handful of other Tutsi women they had captured to their camp where 
they became kubohoza (sex slaves). 30 Following days of sexual assault and 
the gradual murder of many of the kubohoza with whom Yvette was being 
held, she eventually convinced a soldier she had known before the war 
to show her mercy, prompting him to take her as his “wife.” While this 
ensured Yvette’s protection from other soldiers, his treatment of her was 
far from kind, and she endured weeks of verbal, physical, and sexual abuse. 
She was finally rescued from captivity when her “husband” forced her to 
accompany him to Burundi ahead of the RPA advance. They were quickly 
stopped by RPA troops, who, upon suspecting that the soldier was hold¬ 
ing Yvette against her will, shot her captor on the spot. The RPA soldiers 
then sent Yvette to an RPA camp where she received treatment for her 
injuries. 
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In Butare, meanwhile, Tutsi prefect Jean-Baptiste Habyarimana stalled 
the genocide for a couple of weeks by making it clear that he would hold 
his local burgomasters and sub-prefects directly responsible for any kill¬ 
ings that might occur in the district. 31 This act of resistance prevented 
the local population from participating in the violence that elsewhere was 
being initiated by the military and Presidential Guard lest they be held 
criminally accountable. 32 As a result, Marguerite’s community managed 
to avoid being swept up in the genocide until 22 April 1994—a day she 
remembered vividly. Early in the morning, a colleague came to her house, 
claiming she had just seen a list on which the names of Marguerite and 
her husband were included as priorities for murder. She gave Marguerite a 
key to her office and provided them with refuge for several weeks during 
which she brought them food, water, and other necessities to make them 
as comfortable as possible. Eventually, however, her colleague’s coworkers 
began to ask questions about why the office was always locked and the 
curtains closed, raising concerns that she was hiding inyenzi. Shortly after, 
her colleague was interrogated and killed by members of the Interahamwe, 
and Marguerite and her family were forced to flee their hiding place. 

They sought refuge in the bushes near their home for several days until 
an elderly neighbor found them and offered Marguerite shelter in her 
home. She took Marguerite’s children to a local church that was caring for 
orphans of the violence. However, the sudden arrival of a group of Hutu 
refugees from RPA-controlled regions of Rwanda forced Marguerite 
and her husband to seek shelter elsewhere. Marguerite’s husband left at 
this point to join the RPA, and she later learned Hutu extremists killed 
him before he made it to the front lines. Similarly, the orphanage where 
her children sought refuge was, just days before the RPA’s arrival in the 
region, attacked by Interahamwe and the children were murdered without 
exception. In the space of a few weeks, Marguerite became the sole surviv¬ 
ing member of her immediate family. 

In western Rwanda, many survivors spoke of a similar pattern whereby 
the initial destruction of Tutsi property and possession suddenly became 
much more serious, involving systemic and organized massacres of Tutsi 
civilians of all ages. Agathe recalled that in the first days following President 
Habyarimana’s death, Hutu and Tutsi civilians worked together to guard 
Tutsi homes and businesses from the Interahamwe and RAF soldiers, suc¬ 
cessfully minimizing the violence. 33 For this reason, Agathe initially felt 
extremely safe, and believed the violence would pass with little loss of life 
as it had during previous periods of political and ethnic tension. However, 
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a week later the Tutsi were told that the only way, going forward, for them 
to remain safe was to seek refuge in the local church. Agathe was unsure 
what caused the shift in her neighbors’ attitudes; however, as in other 
regions of Rwanda, the Tutsi civilians here too were allowed to stay in the 
church only for a few days before being surrounded and attacked. The 
massacre continued for two days, with the attackers returning periodically 
to make sure there were no survivors. Agathe hid under the bodies of the 
victims until an RAF soldier found her and took her into his home, along 
with three other survivors. The soldier ultimately helped them escape to 
the DRC, providing them with food, money, and the necessary contacts 
to cross Lake Kivu safely. Agathe remembered little of this period, aside 
from being surrounded by Hutu civilians who, with the help of Operation 
Turquoise soldiers, were fleeing the RPA advance. Some of them she rec¬ 
ognized as having committed heinous crimes against Tutsi during the 
genocide in her community, though at the time she said nothing because 
she felt it was unsafe to reveal her Tutsi heritage to the French soldiers or 
the other refugees. Too many Tutsi were still being attacked or had disap¬ 
peared, despite the presence of the French peacekeepers. 

In their narratives, many survivors expressed particular shock—over a 
decade after the genocide—at the brutal violence with which Tutsi women 
and children were attacked. Political and ethnic violence against Tutsi men 
was not uncommon throughout Rwanda’s history, particularly if they 
were politically active or outspoken against the various regimes that had 
dominated Rwanda’s recent past. Indeed, many of the Tutsi men I inter¬ 
viewed had narrowly survived attacks prior to the genocide, and seemed 
in a way resigned to the fact that as men they were particularly vulnerable 
to ethnic and political violence, however it might arise. But Tutsi women 
and children had always been spared from direct violence. Even during 
the worst periods of violence in Rwanda’s past, women were rarely, if ever, 
harmed. The fact that Tutsi women and children had been attacked during 
the genocide was thus, according to survivors, one of the genocide’s most 
distinguishing features, and a point of ongoing distress. 

This distress largely emerged from the meaning attributed to the vari¬ 
ous forms of violence to which Tutsi women and children were subjected 
to during the genocide. Yvette, as a survivor of sexual slavery, had come 
to understand fairly well the purpose that attacks on Tutsi women and 
children was intended to serve. While detained in the RAF camp, she 
witnessed Tutsi women being raped and impaled as a means of punish¬ 
ing them for their beauty and proving that “they were nothing.” 34 She 
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claimed the soldiers spoke openly about these things, and seemed to enjoy 
devising new strategies for torturing their captives. Similarly, the man who 
took her as his “wife” often abused her verbally, threatening her life con¬ 
stantly and insulting her for being a Tutsi who, before the genocide, saw 
herself as too good for him. 

Pelagie interpreted the violence endured by Tutsi women and chil¬ 
dren similarly. As a healer, and therefore someone whose expertise was 
occasionally understood by her neighbors as emerging from her connec¬ 
tion to mystical powers, she was spared during the genocide because the 
perpetrators feared being haunted by her angry spirit. However, she wit¬ 
nessed many atrocities in her community, including the evisceration of 
one of her pregnant patients—a Tutsi woman who prior to the genocide 
was regarded in the community as being too proud of her beauty. In this 
instance, Pelagie noted that this particular woman’s murder was inspired 
by the extreme hatred that many of the Hutu men in the community 
bore for her. However, she recalled that Hutu men talked about several 
local Tutsi women in this manner, and few of them were actually guilty 
of excessive pride or treating their Hutu compatriots as inferior. This rep¬ 
utation was simply attributed to them because they were beautiful and 
their Hutu suitors considered themselves unattractive, socially inferior, 
and thus unworthy of the women’s affections. 35 Pelagie concluded that 
such extreme forms of torture and murder were often the outcome of a 
hatred that was rarely justified, but intended to diminish the victims. Their 
attackers wanted to diminish Tutsi women they perceived to be superior 
to them, in particular by preventing them from fulfilling their duty of 
expanding their families. Such attacks also served the purpose of demor¬ 
alizing other Tutsi in the community so that they would not resist their 
attackers and simply beg to be killed quickly. 

However, it was not just Tutsi women and children who were occasion¬ 
ally subject to excessively brutal forms of torture and murder. In Colette’s 
community, several elderly Tutsi were subjected to similarly excessive forms 
of violence. Upon her return from Uganda, she learned that many of her 
Tutsi neighbors had died horribly, and their bodies placed on display in 
the community as a means of celebrating their deaths. Some of her elderly 
friends had been locked in a house with a starving dog and left to be torn to 
pieces—a key indication in her mind that Rwandan customs of respecting 
elders above all others were not upheld during the genocide. These stories 
led her to conclude that the Hutu extremists had one policy regarding the 
treatment of their Tutsi compatriots: “the more you suffered, the better.” 
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But just as survivors recounted stories of unspeakable atrocities, sur¬ 
vivors also shared stories of rescue and kindness at the hands of ordinary 
Hutu, sometimes well-known neighbors and other times complete strang¬ 
ers acting out of a sense of shared humanity and a desire to resist, if only 
in small measure, the violence overwhelming their lives. 36 Marguerite, 
for example, was aided by two different Hutu civilians during the geno¬ 
cide—costing one her life—while Agathe was rescued by an RAF sol¬ 
dier. 37 Rosine’s mother was warned by a Hutu neighbor two days after 
Habyarimana’s death that their names were on a list of Tutsi who were 
going to be killed. 38 The neighbor’s husband was a high-level member 
of the Interahamwe, and so while it was too dangerous for them to hide 
Rosine’s mother, they agreed to hide Rosine. They encouraged Rosine’s 
mother to visit each day so she could see her daughter and bring her food, 
an arrangement that continued for over a month until Rosine’s mother 
was finally caught and murdered by Interahamwe. Soon after, the neighbor 
and her husband were forced to flee their home due to the arrival of RPA 
troops, and Rosine was taken to an RPA camp for survivors. 

Clementine and her siblings, meanwhile, sought out the help of their 
neighbors after learning that two Tutsi civilians from their community had 
been murdered. Suspecting that the sudden violence surrounding them 
was different, they decided that the best way to ensure their survival was to 
split up. 39 Clementine was taken in by a Hutu man and his wife. The man 
kept track of her siblings, and over the next few weeks kept her informed 
of their whereabouts. As the violence escalated and people began search¬ 
ing the homes of suspected Tutsi sympathizers, he began bringing her 
news of her siblings’ deaths. Gradually, he stopped because he feared the 
constant bad news was too much for her to bear. 

However, it was not just Tutsi women who experienced rescue: Tutsi 
men often experienced acts of kindness and rescue as well. Interahamwe 
captured Thierry in the first days of the genocide due to an infected leg 
wound that prevented him from running. But rather than killing him, 
the Interahamwe decided that it would be a greater cruelty to let him die 
slowly. Thierry was subsequently found and taken in by a Hutu family 
who tended to his injuries and provided him with food and shelter, allow¬ 
ing him to share their home for the duration of the genocide. 40 Similarly, 
Maurice’s neighbor warned him that the Interahamwe were coming to kill 
him, and provided him with money, food, and a contact that helped his 
family escape the country, saving their lives. 41 Positive experiences of this 
nature prompted Maurice to argue that the experiences of Hutu peasants 
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should be included when discussing the victims of the genocide, on the 
grounds that they were manipulated and betrayed by their political elites 
and often suffered during and after the genocide alongside their Tutsi 
compatriots. While he knew many of his Hutu neighbors participated in 
the murder of Tutsi civilians, he did not believe that they did so willingly 
or because they had internalized a particular hatred of the Tutsi. Instead, 
he argued they participated because it was dangerous for them to refuse, 
particularly if they were helping to hide Tutsi friends and family from the 
Hutu extremists. He also argued that the few who participated in the vio¬ 
lence willingly were motivated by greed and opportunism: faced with the 
reality of extreme poverty, he believed only a truly selfless person would 
be able to resist the possibility of gaining property or possessions that 
could dramatically improve their family’s quality of life. He concluded 
that the Hutu were not inherently evil people, and often rescued some 
Tutsi even as they participated in the murders of others. However, while 
he advocated for leniency when dealing with the Hutu peasantry who 
had committed crimes during the genocide, he understood Hutu political 
elites functioned on an entirely different level and were the “real geno- 
cidaires.” From Maurice’s perspective, that so many of them had fled and 
escaped justice was a tragedy, particularly as the Hutu peasantry was being 
forced to accept responsibility in their absence. 


“Genocide Is Still in People’s Minds”: Everyday 
Compromises in the Post-Genocide Period 

This leads to the post-genocide period. As in the case of memorial 
staff, most survivors willingly expressed gratitude to the RTF for hav¬ 
ing stopped the genocide, even if they believed that the genocide would 
not have occurred had not the RPA invasion gradually radicalized Hutu 
political elites affiliated with the Habyarimana regime. For most of the 
survivors I interviewed, their experiences of the genocide ended when 
they were formally offered RPA protection by being taken to camps, 
provided with medical treatment, and given temporary housing. Yvette 
remembered this period of her life with mixed sentiments: she had been 
badly injured and faced substantial mental health challenges after having 
witnessed the murder of her extended family, yet she recalled “life in 
the RTF camp was good.” 42 In the camps, survivors spoke openly about 
what they had endured, and often supported each other to get tested for 
pregnancy and HIV/AIDS. She felt she had a reliable support network 
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and that her needs were addressed. Once she left the camp, this changed 
completely. 

In particular, upon returning to her pre-genocide home, Yvette real¬ 
ized she could never speak openly again about having been taken as a sex 
slave as the few women who had admitted similar experiences were quickly 
ostracized by her community. These women were considered dangerous: 
in addition to having witnessed the criminal acts committed by many of 
their neighbors, they were willing to speak out about these atrocities, and 
the RPF was eager to arrest as many genocidaires as possible, regardless of 
the quality of the evidence that was brought against them. Some of these 
women were killed or disappeared, while others were forced into silence 
to avoid further endangering themselves and their families. Meanwhile, 
the surrounding community continued to talk about the atrocities these 
women endured, blaming them for having seduced their attackers and later 
misrepresented the nature of their relationships to send “innocent” Hutu 
men to prison. In Yvette’s experience, such attitudes made life very diffi¬ 
cult for these women, and many remained unmarried and landless, unable 
to find work, and socially isolated from their surrounding communities, 
rendering them vulnerable to homelessness, prostitution, and suicide. 

For these reasons, Yvette had little hope that Rwanda would ever rec¬ 
oncile in her lifetime. Yvette had ultimately done very well for herself in 
the post-genocide period, remarrying, working her way into a relatively 
lucrative position as a civil servant, and maintaining a local support net¬ 
work for genocide survivors. She was well-versed in the RTF’s policy of 
national unity and reconciliation, and while she agreed it was a necessity 
in the post-genocide period to at least try to undo the ethnic and politi¬ 
cal tensions that had made the genocide possible, she believed it was too 
one-sided. In her experience, it was always survivors offering forgiveness 
to genocidaires, often in the hopes of obtaining information about how 
their loved ones were murdered and where their bodies were buried. In 
exchange, the genocidaires offered only partial information and insin¬ 
cere confessions, which provided little solace to survivors and, in many 
instances, actually exacerbated tensions among Rwandans by promoting 
the perception that the genocidaires were trying to cause survivors pain in 
the post-genocide period. 

Colette found it similarly difficult to forget or forgive in the aftermath of 
the genocide. 43 Having fled Rwanda before the genocide, she experienced 
survivor’s guilt, particularly when faced with the realities of the violence 
as endured by many of her Tutsi friends and family who had remained in 
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Rwanda. As a result, she took it upon herself to help survivors learn the 
fates of their missing and murdered loved ones—a task she saw as extremely 
important in order to help survivors achieve some degree of peace in the 
post-genocide period. She saw this as a spiritual calling of sorts, for while 
she had converted to Christianity several decades before, as an elder she 
understood that many Rwandans in her community believed they were 
being haunted by the angry spirits of their missing and murdered loved 
ones. These angry spirits could only be appeased, in Colette’s experience, if 
surviving family found and reburied their remains according to family tra¬ 
dition. 44 However, most genocidaires were unwilling to tell survivors the 
whereabouts of their missing and murdered family members, she believed, 
because the genocidaires wanted the survivors to suffer. As a result, Colette 
believed the genocidaires were still influenced by genocide ideology and 
were more determined than ever to inflict suffering on the Tutsi. 

Thierry exhibited similar animosity toward genocidaires. However, in 
the post-genocide period, Thierry had, for several years, provided legal 
advice to accused genocidaires who were about to be tried before gacaca 
so they would understand the process, what was expected of them, and 
what they could realistically expect in terms of a sentence. As a result, 
he had a more nuanced understanding of the challenging circumstances 
surrounding genocidaires’ confessions. He encouraged genocidaires to 
confess completely to receive minimal sentences, but found that in nearly 
all cases, they were only willing to confess to what he characterized as 
“safe crimes” that carried lighter sentences. 45 The resulting confessions 
were often poorly received by the local survivor communities, result¬ 
ing in lengthier sentences than necessary, and creating conflict between 
those who sought the release of the accused and those who wanted a full, 
remorseful confession and punishment. 

However, Thierry’s work in the prisons also frequently placed him in 
direct contact with individuals who had been falsely accused or had their 
crimes during the genocide exaggerated for personal or political reasons. 
In his experience, these alleged genocidaires suffered enormously in the 
Rwandan justice system, waiting years for a trial during which their accus¬ 
ers would argue that their unwillingness to confess was evidence that they 
still internalized genocide ideology. In the meantime, the social conse¬ 
quences of these false accusations were severe. Thierry spoke of several men 
who had been abandoned by their families, who cut ties in the hopes of 
avoiding further ostracization by their communities. He recounted other 
examples where men who had been falsely accused eventually decided to 
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confess to crimes they had not committed in the hopes of finally being 
released. This gaping flaw in the post-genocide transitional justice system, 
however, made it unlikely, in Thierry’s opinion, that these genocidaires 
would ever be able to settle into their pre-genocide communities without 
harboring lingering animosities toward not only the individuals who had 
accused them, but also the survivors and the RPF, more generally. 

For these reasons, many of the survivors I interviewed argued that 
it was only a matter of time before the genocidaires finished what they 
started during the genocide. In Venant’s opinion, the RTF’s efforts to 
promote development and national unity and reconciliation would benefit 
Rwandans only as long as the RPF remained unopposed. 46 While he rec¬ 
ognized that the RPF was working hard to undo the ethnic and political 
divisions of the past, he nonetheless believed they had made too many 
mistakes, particularly in their dealings with the rural majority. As Tutsi 
returnees who had spent most, if not all, of their pre-genocide lives out¬ 
side Rwanda, Venant argued the RPF did not understand the culture and 
history of Rwanda, or how closely their efforts to rule the nation as an 
authoritarian minority power mirrored the efforts of the regimes that had 
preceded them. Such problems might have been forgiven, or at least over¬ 
looked, had their efforts to promote development and progress within 
Rwanda not only benefited “foreign Tutsi” like themselves, at the expense 
of the peasant majority. But in Venant’s experience, this was just the nature 
of government in Rwanda: each regime had privileged its favorites at the 
expense of the majority. But as a result, he concluded that “genocide is still 
in the people’s minds, and this will never change.” 47 


Notes 

1. There are exceptions to this statement. For example, Ibulca, once 
predominantly survivor-led, has over the past few years increas¬ 
ingly been taken over by the government. In 2000, the organiza¬ 
tion was purged of those members who were critical of the RTF’s 
increased politicization of the state-funded genocide memorials 
and overall treatment of survivors, effectively eliminating the pri¬ 
mary mechanism survivors had for asserting their interests in the 
post-genocide period. The organization was given new, pro-RPF 
leadership and is now largely supportive of RTF. For more infor¬ 
mation, see Longman, “Limitations to political reform,” 30-31. 
Similarly, the League for the Promotion and Defense of Human 
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Rights in Rwanda (LIPRODHOR)—a prominent Rwanda-based 
human rights organization that frequently and publically con¬ 
demned the RPF’s authoritarian practices—has endured several 
purges of its leadership since 2004. In 2004, Human Rights Watch 
reported that “[a]fter three days of debate, the Rwandan parlia¬ 
ment on Wednesday asked the government to dissolve the League 
for the Promotion and Defense of Human Rights... and four other 
civil society organizations because they allegedly supported geno- 
cidal ideas. The action was recommended by a parliamentary com¬ 
mission that also called for the arrest of leaders of the organizations.” 
Human Rights Watch, “Rwanda: Government seeks to abolish 
rights group,” 2 July 2004, https://www.hrw.org/news/2004/ 
07/02/rwanda-parliament-seeks-abolish-rights-group (accessed 
20 July 2015). Then in 2013, LIPRODHOR’s leadership was 
ousted and replaced by individuals “believed to be favorable to 
the government.” Human Rights Watch, “Rwanda: Takeover of 
rights group,” 14 August 2014, https://www.hrw.org/news/ 
2013/08/14/rwanda-talceover-rights-group (accessed 20 July 
2015). 

2. This vetting process varied widely between organizations. In some 
instances, I was required to provide a letter of introduction, 
research proposal, copies of my permits, and letters of recommen¬ 
dation and proof of ethics approval from my home institution, and 
sent away for several days, if not weeks, while the organization 
administration deliberated. In other instances, a brief meeting was 
all that the organization required to decide whether or not to facil¬ 
itate my research. 

3. For example, the Rwandan government, alongside a range of inter¬ 
national funders, contributed to the creation of AVEGA-Agahozo. 
Since 1995, this organization has engaged in many activities that 
support genocide widows and their dependents, most of whom are 
genocide orphans. Most notably, they have established medical 
centers around Rwanda that provide free testing and treatments to 
genocide survivors, and implemented a program that provided 
livestock to widows and youth-headed households so they could 
resist poverty. AVEGA-Agahozo, “Achievements of AVEGA, 
1995-2010,” 2011. http://survivors-fund.org.uk/wp-content/ 
uploads/2011 /09/AVEGA-Achievements- 1995-2010.pdf 
(accessed 8 August 2014). More recently, programs have been 
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established that address the needs of Rwanda’s impoverished 
majority, more generally, such as Girinka —a one cow per family 
program implemented in 2006 to address poverty and child mal- 
nourishment. However, these programs are often overshadowed in 
public opinion by the plethora of opportunities allegedly available 
to genocide survivors specifically, and are fraught with allegations 
that even among genocide survivors an individual’s ability to please 
powerful patrons determines whether they are able to access these 
funds. Burnet, Genocide lives in us, 158-159. 

4. The Government Assistance Fund for Vulnerable Survivors of the 
Genocide against the Tutsi ( Fonds d’assistance aux rescapes dupteno- 
cide —FARG) was established in 1998 to provide financial support, 
including scholarships, to survivors in the post-genocide period. 
For more information, see Republic of Rwanda, “Official Website 
of FARG.” http://www.farg.gov.rw/ (accessed 8 August 2014). 

5. For example, Women for Women International runs a Women’s 
Opportunity Centre in Rwanda that provides women, often genocide 
survivors, witii training to help their families achieve financial security. 
For more information, see Women for Women International, “First- 
ever Women’s Opportunity Centre in Rwanda,” 31 May 2013, 
http: //www.womenforwomen.org/blog/first-ever-women% 
E2%80%99s-opportunity-center-rwanda (accessed 22 July 2015). 

6. Erica Bouris, Complex Political Victims (Sterling: Kumarian Press, 
2010), 7. 

7. Ibid., 84. 

8. Colette had, at different points in her youtii, known young women 
who were executed after becoming pregnant out of wedlock in 
order to undo the embarrassment they caused their families and 
appease the gods, preventing gods from inflicting drought and other 
natural disasters upon the community. She claimed this practice was 
observed tiiroughout Rwanda, and even attributed it as being 
responsible for origins of the Banyamulenge in the eastern provinces 
of the DRC, who, she claimed, were the descendants of Tutsi 
women who had been thrown in Lake Kivu to drown after having 
disgraced their families. These women were, in some instances 
according to the stories Colette heard, rescued by Congolese men 
and intermarried with their communities, allegedly sowing the 
foundations of the DRC’s Banyamulenge communities. For more 
on the Banyamulenge in the DRC, see Stephen Jackson, “Sons of 
which soil? The language and politics of autochthony in Eastern 
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D.R. Congo,” African Studies Review 49(2) (2006): 95-124; and 
Koen Vlassenroot, “Citizenship, identity formation and conflict in 
South Kivu: The case of the Banyamulenge,” Review of African 
Political Economy 29(93-94) (2002): 499-516. 

9. Interview with author, 2008. 

10. Interview with author, 2008. 

11. Interview with author, 2008. 

12. Interview with author, 2008. I will return to the subject of the dis¬ 
crimination faced by the Twa in Chapter 7, but in brief, Venant’s 
perspectives on the Twa are very much consistent with the kinds of 
prejudices documented by Christopher Taylor, for example. 
Christopher Taylor, “Mutton, Mud and Runny Noses: A Hierarchy 
of Distaste in Early Rwanda,” Social Analysis 49(2) (2005), 213-230. 

13. Interview with author, 2008. 

14. This practice of measuring Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa civilians to deter¬ 
mine morphological interests related directly to the aforemen¬ 
tioned Hamitic hypothesis. For more information on how this 
played out in the context of Rwanda, see Des Forges, Leave None 
to Tell the Story , 36-37; and Christopher Taylor, Sacrifice as Terror: 
The Rwandan Genocide of1994 (New York: Berg, 1999), 92. 

15. The full title of the 1957 Hutu Manifesto (rendered in English) is 
“Note on the social aspect of the problem of indigenous race in 
Rwanda.” While it is consistently referenced in post-genocide society 
and the literature surrounding the Hutu Revolution as an example of 
anti-Tutsi propaganda, the document is actually relatively moderate, 
recognizing that poor Tutsi endure much of the same forms of social 
and political discrimination as the Hutu majority, and calling for 
power-sharing between the political elites and the general population 
that would facilitate the creation of programs aimed at improving the 
overall quality of life for the people. For more information, see 
Godefroid Sentama, Maximilien Niyonzima, Calliope Mulindahabi, 
Joseph Sibomana, Fouis Mbaraga, Gregoire Kayibanda, and Claver 
Ndahayo, u Les manifeste des Bahutu: Note sur Paspect social du prob¬ 
lem racial indigene au Ruanda,” 24 March 1957. 

16. Interview with author, 2008. Sarah Watkins and I have previously 
written about the tendency for Rwandan returnees to portray the 
election as having been stolen from the monarchists, a mythico- 
history that was consistent among the narratives of many Rwanda- 
born survivors as well. Jessee and Watkins, “Good kings, bloody 
tyrants, and everything in between, 35-62. 
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17. Interview with author, 2008. 

18. Interview with author, 2008. 

19. Interview with author, 2008. 

20. Susan Thomson has similarly argued that Kayibanda’s edmic quota 
system was “regularly bypassed as close-knit, intra-ethnic kin and 
local networks procured prominent positions in government and pri¬ 
vate sector employment for elite Tutsi. This was possible because 
colonial policy had limited access to formal education to Tutsi, which 
meant that few Hutu had the necessary skills to compete for these 
jobs.” Thomson, Whispering Truth to Power ,70. See also C. Newbury, 
“Rwanda,” 197; and Reyntjens, Pouvoir et droit au Rwanda, 501. 

21. Interview with author, 2008. 

22. Interview with author, 2008. 

23. Interview with author, 2008. 

24. Interview with author, 2008. 

25. Interview with author, 2008. 

26. Interview with author, 2008. 

27. This term was used by Hutu extremists within the Habyarimana 
regime in reference to suspected RTF collaborators. Des Forges, 
Leave none to tell the story , 8. 

28. See for example, the Hutu Ten Commandments, which after cast¬ 
ing Tutsi as spies bent on ethnic supremacy encouraged Hutu to 
cut ties with their Tutsi family, friends, and business partners, and 
explicitly states that “[a]ny Hutu who persecutes his brother for 
having read, disseminated and taught this ideology shall be deemed 
a traitor.” Joseph Gitera, “Appeal to the conscience of the Hutu,” 
ICangura 6 (1990), 5. 

29. The interim government—led by President Theodore 

Sindikubwabo—would not formally take shape until 9 April 1994, 
following two days of deliberation by the Comite de salut public 
(Committee for Public Salvation) set up by two high-level Hutu 
Power extremists, Colonel Theoneste Bagosora and Colonel 
Pierre-Celestin Rwagafilita. Prunier, The Rwanda Crisis, 232. 

30. Des Forges defines this same term as “to help liberate” and applies 
it to the broader practice among MRND and CDR-affiliated Hutu 
extremists of kidnapping or threatening members of the political 
opposition during the civil war period. Des Forges, Leave none to 
tell the story, 62. 
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31. Despite having the same Rwandan name, Jean-Baptiste 
Habyarimana was not a relation of President Juvenal Habyarimana. 
In Rwanda, children do not typically inherit their names from 
either parent, but rather are assigned a Rwandan name that con¬ 
veys specific meaning related to significant life experiences of the 
parents, the circumstances under which the baby is born, or the 
parents’ desires for the baby’s future, for example. Julius Adekunle, 
Culture and Customs of Rwanda (Westport: Greenword Press, 
2007), 102. 

32. Alison Des Forges acknowledged the heroic efforts of Jean-Baptiste 
Habyarimana (documented in this instance as Habyalimana) and 
his eventual murder by Hutu Power extremists in her 1999 report, 
Leave none to tell the story. For more information, see Des Forges, 
Leave none to tell the story , 432-453. 

33. Interview with author, 2012. 

34. Interview with author, 2008. 

35. Christopher Taylor has drawn similar conclusions, arguing that 
Rwandan “politics of beauty” informed much of the violence 
enacted by Hutu extremists against Tutsi women during the geno¬ 
cide. Drawing upon Liisa Malkki’s work among Hutu refugees in 
Tanzania following the 1972 genocide in Burundi, he argues that 
Hutu men internalized two mythico-histories derived from the 
Hamitic hypothesis that led them to internalize a deep resentment 
toward Tutsi women. The first is the mythico-history of “beautiful 
Tutsi women as bait into servitude,” and the second is the mythico- 
history of “the death trap of Tutsi women’s beauty.” For more 
information, see Taylor, Sacrifice as Terror , 170; and Malkki, Purity 
and Exile , 82-86. 

36. For more on rescuers during the genocide, see Jefremovas, “Acts 
of human kindness,” 28-31; Waldorf, “Revisiting Hotel Rwanda,” 
101-125; and Conway, “Righteous Hutus,” 217-223. 

37. Interviews with author, 2008. 
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For more on the negative impact that angry spirits of the anony¬ 
mous victims of the genocide can have on communities, see Jessee, 
“Promoting reconciliation through exhuming and identifying vic¬ 
tims in the 1994 Rwandan genocide,” 1-24. 
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Interview with author, 2008. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Convicted Genocidaires: Keepers of 
“Bad History” 


“All Hutu want all Tutsi dead. There is no exception. This is the Hutu sin, 
and it persists within Hutu even today.” 

—Maxime 


The Politics of Perpetration in 
Post-Genocide Rwanda 

As indicated in Chapter 1,1 interspersed my interviews with memorial staff 
and survivors with fieldwork at five Rwandan prisons so I could interview 
convicted genocidaires. I sought out genocidaires’ perspectives for two 
reasons. First, it seemed unethical to place the “narrative burden” of giv¬ 
ing testimony related to the genocide solely on survivors and bystanders, 
many of whom face significant mental and physical health challenges in the 
post-genocide period that might be exacerbated by spending long peri¬ 
ods talking about their experiences. 1 This is not to say that genocidaires 
had been spared similar mental and physical health challenges—indeed, 
many of the genocidaires I interviewed exhibited anxiety, paranoia, and 
emotional distress, and admitted suffering from nightmares and other 
potential symptoms of trauma in discussing the genocide and their subse¬ 
quent imprisonment, suggesting they too had been deeply and negatively 
affected by the violence they had enacted in the post-genocide period. 2 
However, it is arguably more ethical for perpetrators to share the narrative 
burden of speaking about the genocide with survivors, bystanders, and 
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other parties to the conflict wherever it is possible to gain access to their 
accounts. Second, I recognized that it is important to consider the experi¬ 
ences of genocidaires in conversation with the experiences of survivors to 
gain insight into how the genocide and Rwandan history more generally 
are interpreted by different parties to the conflict in the post-genocide 
period. This is particularly relevant as survivors and bystanders may not 
fully comprehend the various factors that motivated perpetrators’ actions 
surrounding periods of genocide, for example, or may not have been party 
to intimate details regarding the planning and inciting of genocide in their 
communities. 

To gain access to convicted genocidaires, I applied to Rwanda’s Ministry 
of Internal Security (MININTER) for a permit to conduct research in 
the prisons—a process that was made mercifully straightforward due to 
my research assistant’s contacts in the government. My credentials were 
thoroughly checked, but the officials involved were not openly concerned 
about my project. My research interests were not at odds with the RTF’s 
official narrative, and as a graduate student, I was typically regarded by gov¬ 
ernment officials as malleable—a perception I encouraged by practicing full 
transparency regarding my research interests and inviting my government 
gatekeepers to provide feedback on any elements of my proposal or sample 
questionnaires that they thought might create problems. 3 A letter of sup¬ 
port from my advisor and a certificate of ethics approval from my university 
further satisfied the authorities that I had the necessary credentials and 
qualifications to conduct research in an ethical and appropriate manner. 

Once I had access to the prisons, however, convincing genocidaires to 
speak openly about their experiences was a challenge for several reasons. 
First, because I had acquired a formal permit to conduct interviews in the 
prisons, potential participants immediately knew that my project had the 
approval of the government and therefore assumed it was unlikely to be 
challenging the official narrative or questioning those policies that were 
negatively impacting their lives. As such, the genocidaires I approached typ¬ 
ically assumed that my research was biased in favor of the government, and 
so could be of no use to them, or for the plight of the Hutu people under 
RTF rule, more generally. It took time to convince them that I was inter¬ 
ested in looking at Rwanda’s history from a variety of perspectives, and to 
demonstrate that I would not divulge to officials experiences or opinions 
that opposed the RTF’s official history, creating problems for the prisoners. 

This assumption led to a second important challenge: the terms of my 
institutional ethics approval meant that I was not permitted to compensate 
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participants in any way. This meant they received no financial compensa¬ 
tion for their time, and as part of establishing informed consent in my 
work with genocidaires, I was required to make it clear that I was in no 
position to interfere with criminal proceedings. This latter requirement 
meant I was limited to interviewing genocidaires who had already been 
tried, sentenced, and completed the appeal process to avoid placing myself 
in the potential ethical quandary of being called upon—either by partici¬ 
pants or by the Rwandan government—to give testimony related to any 
criminal acts discussed within the interviews. But the process of having to 
explain in detail the various ways that my research would be of no benefit 
to them was awkward and did little to help me build positive rapport with 
genocidaires. I felt at times it also made me look naive in the eyes of the 
genocidaires I approached, who often expressed amusement at my efforts 
to explain their “rights” within the project. As the interviews were taking 
place in a prison amid an authoritarian post-genocide context that was 
widely believed to engage in near-constant surveillance of its citizens, we 
all knew I had little ability to ensure these rights were respected. If, for 
example, government or prison officials had wanted to know who I was 
interviewing or what prisoners were telling me, it would have been easy 
enough to place surveillance in or around the rooms in which I was con¬ 
ducting the interviews. This realization meant there was little I could ulti¬ 
mately do to protect participants’ confidentiality beyond trusting in the 
various prison administrators’ claims that they would respect the project’s 
need for privacy. This ethical challenge existed beyond Rwanda’s prisons 
as well, but seems far more pressing in my work with genocidaires due to 
the necessity of conducting interviews in the prisons. 

Among the 27 genocidaires who nonetheless consented to be inter¬ 
viewed, a pattern quickly emerged. For some, and in particular among the 
eight women genocidaires I interviewed, the opportunity of having a rare 
break from the monotony of prison life was a significant motivator to par¬ 
ticipate in the research project. For example, Annalise—a young woman 
from Gitarama who was in prison for informing on Tutsi during the geno¬ 
cide—noted with excitement that our first meeting in a small building just 
beyond the inner gates of the prison was her first glimpse of the “outside 
world” since she had been arrested 12 years ago. 4 She expressed little 
interest in talking about her experiences of Rwandan history, nor did she 
seem to have an ulterior motive in speaking about her experiences sur¬ 
rounding the genocide. In our time together, she narrated her life history 
only partially, focusing almost exclusively on the domestic violence she 
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suffered at the hands of her husband prior to the genocide. The story she 
ultimately narrated, however—while crucial for helping me understand a 
rarely discussed aspect of many rural Rwandan women’s lived experiences 
with domestic violence—seemed at times secondary to her primary aim: to 
catch, through the questions she posed to me surrounding the interview, a 
glimpse of what Rwanda had become in the years since her arrest. 

Other genocidaires consented to participate in this research project 
because they wanted to inculcate me, in the process of sharing their life 
histories, with their particular political agendas. Most commonly, the 
genocidaires who consented to be interviewed seemed determined to cast 
themselves as victims in the post-genocide period, claims which they rein¬ 
forced by referencing previous periods in Rwanda’s past when the Hutu 
were allegedly oppressed by the Tutsi, in keeping with the pre-genocide 
official narratives promoted under Kayibanda and Habyarimana, as well as 
instances when they too were targeted by the Hutu Power extremists or 
RPA troops during the genocide. 5 Thus, I approached these genocidaires 
the same way I had approached the survivors I had interviewed—as com¬ 
plex political actors whose crimes during the genocide, while reprehensible, 
were nonetheless often the product of a series of unenviable circumstances 
and choiceless decisions. In this instance, this term builds not only upon 
the previously discussed work of Erica Bouris, but also Erin Baines’ 2009 
article on complex political perpetrators in northern Uganda. Drawing 
upon knowledge of and interactions with Dominic Ongwen—a young man 
who had been abducted as a child into the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA), 
only to later be indicted by the ICC for the crimes against humanity and 
war crimes he perpetrated as commander of the movement’s Sinai Brigade. 
Baines argues that Ongwen’s crimes, while grave, must be simultaneously 
understood as the actions of an individual who is very much a victim of the 
political landscape in northern Uganda. While he committed numerous 
atrocities, he was abducted as a child and forced to adapt to the hostile 
culture of the LRA in order to survive. The choiceless nature of his actions, 
therefore, must be taken into account to make sense of the atrocities he 
perpetrated and determine an appropriate sentence. Baines’ introduction 
of the “complex political perpetrator” allows for a more nuanced under¬ 
standing Rwandan genocidaires’ actions and experiences surrounding the 
genocide, though again it is important to acknowledge that it is not with¬ 
out limitations. As “unloved” participants—individuals who are immersed 
in events or subject matter marked by conflict or controversy, and from 
whom others often actively seek to distance themselves due to the morally 
reprehensible nature of their actions—many readers may resist the idea 
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of using the same theoretical starting point to understand how Rwandan 
survivors and perpetrators make sense of their actions surrounding the 
genocide on the grounds that it risks minimizing the perpetrators’ criminal 
actions and making their alleged suffering and claims to victim, rescuer 
and other problematic identities morally equivalent to what “real” geno¬ 
cide victims and survivors have been forced to endure. 7 However, as will 
become clear from the narratives that follow, many of the genocidaires 
whom I interviewed clearly resisted categorization solely as genocidaires, 
and in their narratives discussed the complex range of actions in which 
they had engaged during the genocide that included not only their crimes, 
but acts of resistance and rescue as well. Likewise, they highlighted the 
various ways in which they could simultaneously claim space as victims of 
political manipulation and coercion by Hutu Power extremists, and by the 
RPF. Taken together, these narratives necessitate a theoretical framework 
that facilitates consideration of the full range of actions in which genocid¬ 
aires engaged surrounding the genocide, not just their crimes. 6 

While this approach made it easier on a theoretical level to approach my 
work in the Rwandan prisons, in practice it did little to appease my uneasi¬ 
ness when the subject of conversation turned to the excessive violence 
inflicted upon unarmed civilians during the genocide, for example, or the 
deeply entrenched, but often historically implausible, beliefs internalized 
by many genocidaires regarding the pervasive suffering the Hutu people 
had allegedly endured at the hands of the Tutsi throughout Rwanda’s 
colonial and pre-colonial past. As a result, I frequently struggled to main¬ 
tain professional composure in these interviews, leading me to constantly 
question the quality of the research I was conducting and the relevance of 
applying qualitative methods—particularly life history and thematic inter¬ 
views—to studies of recent mass atrocities. 7 

Nonetheless, several important patterns emerged from my interviews 
with convicted genocidaires. First, as a result of having spent several 
years incarcerated in Rwandan prisons, genocidaires seemed well-versed 
in the RTF’s official narrative, and in early interviews adhered closely to 
it. Several of them had taken part in ingando during their incarceration 
aimed at educating them in the “correct version” of Rwandan history— 
the RPF’s official narrative—and to help minimize the genocide ideology 
they had allegedly internalized under the Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
regimes. And until the genocidaire participants I interviewed felt comfort¬ 
able speaking to me about their lived experiences, they typically adhered 
to the RPF’s official narrative. For many of them, this was a crucial survival 
strategy and point of hope in their lives. By demonstrating that they were 
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accepting of the RPF’s official narrative and remorseful about the crimes 
they committed against their Tutsi compatriots, there was a small chance 
that one day they might be among the thousands of convicted genocid- 
aires who were granted early release from prison. 8 

However, over time, most genocidaires increasingly strayed from die RPF’s 
official narrative, revealing points of tension between the re-education they had 
received in the prisons and their lived experiences of Rwanda’s recent past. As 
in the case of the memorial staff and rural survivors I interviewed, these points 
of tension affected every period of Rwanda’s history, from the pre-colonial 
period to the present. Over time, it became clear that while the genocidaires 
I interviewed had listened carefully to the re-education they received, they 
nonetheless privileged their lived experiences, inherited memories, and the 
official narratives promoted under Kayibanda and Habyarimana when making 
sense of Rwanda’s past and present. Unfortunately, the narratives they pro¬ 
duced provide undeniable evidence of a powerful reservoir of political tension 
directed primarily at the RPF, but at times extending to Rwanda’s minority 
Tutsi population, which was perceived by many genocidaires—at times inac¬ 
curately—as benefitting from the RPF’s oppressive treatment of the Hutu 
majority. 9 Thus, while tensions were apparent along ethnic lines, they were 
largely rooted in post-genocide Rwanda’s particular political climate. 

Finally, in discussing the crimes they had perpetrated against civilians 
during the genocide, genocidaires spoke in general terms, preferring 
instead to focus on the ways in which the Tutsi had harmed the Hutu 
throughout Rwanda’s history. In instances where they did discuss the vio¬ 
lence inflicted on the Tutsi during the genocide, they cast themselves as 
bystanders and witnesses to these atrocities rather than active participants. 
There are many reasons why genocidaires may have constructed their nar¬ 
ratives in this manner. It allowed them to avoid casting themselves in a 
negative light by acknowledging their direct criminal responsibility for 
these crimes, while lending credibility to their claims of victimization. It 
was also perhaps a means of maintaining psychic composure, by omit¬ 
ting any direct role they may have played in particularly graphic forms of 
torture and murder. However, another likely possibility is that this pattern 
emerged from the tendency, during the genocide, for many perpetrators 
to act in groups, particularly when killing, so that it was not easy to deter¬ 
mine who had struck the lethal blow. Regardless of its underlying reasons, 
this tendency among genocidaires to narrate the genocide as though they 
were passive observers of the more graphic acts of violence was particularly 
true of the women I interviewed in the prisons. In particular, rural women 
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genocidaires often claimed that due to Rwandan gender norms they were 
subject to added social and legal stigmatization if they admitted to tortur¬ 
ing or killing Tutsi. As a result, they rarely confessed to criminal acts more 
serious than looting or informing. 10 


The Enslavement of the Hutu Masses: Pre-Colonial 
and Colonial Rwanda 

With a few notable exceptions, the genocidaires I interviewed fit within a 
particular cohort of middle-aged adults front rural communities who had 
moderate levels of education. 11 As such, they often had a particular under¬ 
standing of Rwanda’s pre-colonial and colonial past that came not from 
personal lived experiences and close associations with families connected 
to the monarchy, as in the case of many survivor participants, but from 
narratives inherited from elderly family members descended front less 
notable, predontinandy Hutu peasant clan lineages and, to a lesser extent, 
front the history curricula taught under the Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
regimes. As a result, their depictions of the Tutsi monarchy and daily life 
under its leadership were very different front both the RTF’s official nar¬ 
rative and the narratives of survivors and memorial staff. Whereas these 
other sources on Rwanda’s pre-colonial and colonial period were predom¬ 
inantly positive, genocidaires’ narratives were dominated by accounts of 
structural inequalities and the exploitation of the Hutu masses by Tutsi 
political elites—a situation they frequently characterized as slavery. 

For example, when asked to describe what life had been like under 
the monarchy, Gabriel—a cell-level official who led the genocide in his 
community—replied that he knew front his parents and grandparents that 
the Tutsi had behaved badly toward the Hutu. 12 Some of the problems 
were subtle and deeply engrained in everyday social norms, such as Tutsi 
refusing to greet Hutu publicly or to permit Hutu to marry their daugh¬ 
ters because the Hutu were perceived as inferior. However, other problems 
were more visible. Gabriel recalled the widespread practices of ubuhake and 
ubureetwa, both of which he described as initiated by Tutsi to force Hutu 
into servitude for access to catde or land for farming. Such perceptions led 
him to conclude that the Hutu were little better than slaves to the Tutsi. 
Annalise understood the pre-colonial period similarly, comparing the Tutsi 
kings to rich presidents who gave people cattle to ensure their loyalty. 13 
Under ubuhake, as she recalled the practice, the Hutu suffered and were 
practically slaves, while the Tutsi, and later the European colonists, profited. 
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Michel had particularly strong opinions about ubuhake, noting that the 
Tutsi monarchy used it to enslave the Hutu. 14 According to Michel, any 
Tutsi man, regardless of his relationship to the Tutsi monarchs, was able 
to subjugate the Hutu in his community by using his wealth in cattle to 
bind them to his will. By giving a Hutu neighbor a cow, the Tutsi patron 
ensured that in the future he would be able to call upon that Hutu to give 
him a share of his crops, cattle, or any other wealth he might acquire, as 
well as labor. Thus, the Tutsi became increasingly wealthy without having 
to do hard, manual labor and without having to contaminate themselves 
by doing work deemed socially inferior. To add insult to injury, Michel 
believed that ubuhake allowed the Tutsi to spread rumors that the Hutu 
were poorly mannered, stupid, and unattractive—justifying their oppres¬ 
sion by the Tutsi. Michel argued this prejudice emerged from the fact that 
hard, forced manual labor necessitated by ubuhake gave the Hutu few 
opportunities to better themselves, while the Tutsi were free to pursue 
education, eat well, and avoid activities that might cause their bodies to 
degrade more rapidly, such as intense manual labor. 

Gerard—an older man who had helped orchestrate and perpetrate a 
large-scale massacre of Tutsi at the church in his community—initially 
claimed that relations between Hutu and Tutsi prior to the arrival of the 
German and Belgian colonists had been peaceful, and that ethnic ten¬ 
sions only emerged once the bazungu arrived and decided to use the 
Tutsi minority to dominate the Hutu majority. 15 In later interviews, how¬ 
ever, Gerard provided lengthy summaries of the horrors endured by the 
Hutu people, and the clever political strategies the Tutsi used to keep the 
Hutu from achieving their potential—all of which were devised, to his 
knowledge, prior to the arrival of the colonists. Gerard depicted the pre¬ 
colonial Tutsi monarchy as a superstitious and dysfunctional form of gov¬ 
ernance in which a mwami was never safe—particularly from his children 
and power-hungry court notables. He described an alleged pre-colonial 
practice according to which the mwami’s eldest son’s feet would be mea¬ 
sured in secret by members of the royal court. As soon as the son’s feet 
had reached the same size as his father’s, the father would be poisoned and 
his more malleable son became the new mwami. 16 According to Gerard, 
this practice prompted abami to send their sons off to war, exile them, 
or have them murdered as they neared adulthood to avoid competition. 
Aspiring Queen Mothers, meanwhile, conspired to prevent the deaths of 
their sons by hiding the evidence of their sons’ increasing maturity until 
the abami could be assassinated. 
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Conversely Philippe, whose narrative I discuss at the beginning of 
Chapter 1, preferred to focus on the Tutsi royalty’s behavior toward their 
subjects. He was an incredible source of information because he had 
undertaken training to become a teacher during the latter years of the 
Habyarimana regime, making him an expert on the official narratives that 
had dominated Rwanda at a point where concentrated efforts were being 
made by extremists within the Habyarimana regime to radicalize the Hutu 
majority. Philippe, like many of the genocidaires I interviewed, interpreted 
the period prior to the Hutu Revolution as a time of oppression for the 
Hutu majority, who were kept in ignorance, poverty, and slavery by the 
Tutsi. But it was the Tutsi royalty that he criticized most harshly, argu¬ 
ing that they went out of their way to oppress the Hutu. He claimed one 
unnamed Queen Mother used to keep Hutu babies around her wherever 
she sat, stabbing them with a sword that she used to support her weight 
when she stood. Philippe also claimed that the abami exploited Hutu by 
forcing them to pay exorbitant taxes on their beer, crops, and livestock. 
The punishment for failing to pay these taxes was exile or death. Then, 
when the abami died, their Hutu servants would be killed and buried with 
them so they could continue to serve them in the afterlife. 

Genocidaires frequently cited such stories when trying to explain the 
oppression endured by their ancestors under Tutsi rule. For example, 
Martin—a government official who participated in several massacres 
during the genocide—narrated a similar story to Philippe, despite com¬ 
ing from a different part of the country and being interred in a differ¬ 
ent prison. 17 When asked about the monarchy, Martin responded that the 
abami were evil. As evidence of this, he told me a similar story about the 
Queen Mother who would offer Hutu children milk in order to trick them 
into trusting her. Once she had gained their trust and they had come 
closer, she then stabbed the children with a sword in order to support her¬ 
self as she stood. Sosthene repeated variations on this story as well in the 
context of explaining why he—previously a farmer with little to no inter¬ 
est in politics or history—had ultimately decided to kill Tutsi during the 
genocide. 18 He recalled that the leaders in his community had recited this 
story to convince the local Hutu to join in the violence in the first days of 
the genocide, arguing their help was necessary to prevent the Tutsi from 
once again enslaving and abusing the Hutu majority. 

Following the murder of his father by RPA soldiers, Michel—an older 
man who prior to the genocide had worked as a salesman—had volun¬ 
teered to help kill Tutsi at the roadblocks in his community during the 
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genocide. Yet when I asked why he had decided to participate in the mas¬ 
sacre of his Tutsi neighbors, he cited not only the murder of his father, 
but the threat of allowing Rwanda to fall once again into the hands of the 
Tutsi. Growing up, he—like Gabriel, Gerard, Martin, and Philippe—had 
heard stories from his family about the human rights violations allegedly 
perpetrated by the Tutsi monarchs against their Hutu subjects. 19 In partic¬ 
ular, he had been horrified by the mwami’s practice of standing by plant¬ 
ing his spear in the bodies of his Hutu servants for support or decorating 
the drum Kalinga with the testicles of Hutu men who displeased him. 20 

According to the genocidaire with whom I worked, life during the pre¬ 
colonial period was difficult even for those Hutu who had no direct deal¬ 
ings with the Tutsi monarchy. Philippe was adamant that the corruption 
and oppression that made life for the Hutu people so difficult started with 
the monarchy, but due to the intricate web of chiefs and sub-chiefs who 
exercised the king’s power across Rwanda—all of whom, Philippe claimed, 
were also Tutsi—social injustice toward the Hutu was everywhere. 21 The 
chiefs and sub-chiefs were responsible for ensuring that the Hutu people 
remained uneducated and impoverished by collecting taxes and claiming 
the best of everything—from crop yields to livestock to property—in the 
name of the mwami. Those who resisted could be exiled or put to death 
for failing to recognize the court’s authority. As a result, Philippe believed 
that the Hutu people had been forced to work themselves nearly to death 
to meet their Tutsi leaders’ unreasonable demands. 

In this manner, it became clear that many of the convicted genocid- 
aires I interviewed had internalized a range of stories that demonized the 
Tutsi monarchy for enslaving the Hutu masses and subjecting them to 
a range of human rights violations. Yet in explaining why these stories 
affected them so intimately, motivating them to torture and murder their 
Tutsi compatriots in 1994, genocidaires often cited the fact that the Tutsi 
refused to acknowledge what they had done. Maxime was particularly 
outspoken on this point, noting that many of the tensions between Hutu 
and Tutsi could be undone if the Tutsi would simply acknowledge “the 
truth” about Rwanda’s past: that the Tutsi had enslaved and oppressed 
the Hutu. 22 Instead, the Tutsi had, throughout Rwanda’s past, refused to 
acknowledge the oppression endured by the Hutu compatriots, which, in 
turn, made the Hutu hate them. Even Rwanda’s colonizers were better 
in Maxime’s opinion, as they had recognized their error in supporting 
the Tutsi monarchy and eventually shifted their allegiances to facilitate 
Rwandan democracy and independence. The Tutsi, however, continued 
to act as though the pre-colonial period had been a utopia in which all 
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Rwandans lived as equals. This misrepresentation, in Maxime’s mind, was 
inexcusable. 

With so much emphasis placed on the failings of the Tutsi monarchy and 
the Tutsi people, more broadly, the genocidaires I interviewed had little 
to say—positive or negative—about Rwanda’s colonizers. Compared to die 
official narrative promoted by die RPF and die survivors’ narratives I encoun¬ 
tered, genocidaires were relatively silent about the role played by German 
and Belgian colonists in shaping Rwandan history. This may have been due 
in part to the fact that it was difficult for the genocidaires to determine 
the extent to which certain oppressive policies were initiated by German or 
Belgian colonial administrators, or the predominantiy Tutsi officials tiirough 
whom they implemented policies. As descendants of peasant Hutu, die 
genocidaires and their families would have been largely excluded from much 
of the decision-making that took place during the nation’s colonial period, 
meaning the colonizers’ roles in shaping Rwanda might not have been 
immediately apparent to them. Tutsi elites—as representatives of the monar¬ 
chy and later an integral part of the different colonial administrations—were 
simply more visible in everyday life prior to the Hutu Revolution. 

Another possible explanation is that the genocidaires I interviewed did 
not perceive the German and Belgian colonizers as a negative presence in 
Rwanda, as maintained by the official narrative promoted by the RPF. After 
all, the colonists brought with them the missionaries who would eventu¬ 
ally educate the Hutu masses as part of their larger efforts to win converts 
to Roman Catholicism. According to Octave Ugirashebuja, only after 
King Rudahigwa was baptized in 1943 did large numbers of Rwandan 
civilians formally convert, and in the early years of the Church of Rwanda, 
the missionaries were content to work within the existing social hierarchy, 
privileging Tutsi at the expense of the Hutu. 23 However, beginning in 
1955, four factors led to a dramatic shift in the status quo. First, a large 
number of Flemish administrators and missionaries arrived in Rwanda 
who recognized similarities between the Tutsi domination of Rwandan 
politics and the domination of Belgian politics by the French-speaking 
Walloons—a minority population—following Belgium’s independence in 
1830. Second, the Roman Catholic Church, as a whole, was becoming 
more sensitive to certain forms of social injustice, and as such was taking a 
more active role in politics in different colonial contexts. Third, in an effort 
to minimize the power of the Belgian colonists in Rwanda, the monarchy 
had begun advocating for immediate independence. And fourth, in 1957 
a small community of Hutu intellectuals—among them Kayibanda—pub¬ 
lished “The Bahutu Manifesto,” a now infamous document that called for 
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democratic reform and equal opportunities for the Hutu majority. 24 Upon 
realizing that the emerging class of Hutu elites was not calling for inde¬ 
pendence, but merely democratic reform and an end to Hutu oppression, 
the colonial administration and the church shifted their support to the 
Hutu majority, and allowed for the creation of political parties so that the 
Hutu masses could achieve their political goals. From that point forward, 
the Belgian colonists and missionaries became far more visible in daily life 
in Rwanda as supporters of the Hutu majority. 

A final factor contributing to the absence of commentary on Rwanda’s 
colonizers may be that in the aftermath of the Hutu Revolution, the 
newly emerged Hutu political elites actively revised Rwandan history to 
allow them to take credit for delivering the Hutu masses from slavery and 
oppression. By writing the Belgian colonists out of Rwanda’s recent his¬ 
tory, the Hutu political elites behind Rwanda’s first political parties could 
be portrayed as having been entirely responsible for wrestling power away 
from the Tutsi minority. Among genocidaires, this revised version of his¬ 
tory may have been perceived as more empowering than the RPF’s pre¬ 
ferred alternative, which portrays the Hutu Revolution as the product of 
Belgian efforts to maintain political clout in Rwanda. 


“A Happy Life”: Life Under Kayibanda 

AND HABYARIMANA 

With the Hutu Revolution of 1959, the narratives of the genocidaires I 
interviewed frequently shifted from stories of abuse and slavery to stories 
of hope and emancipation. I met few genocidaires who were old enough to 
have experienced the revolution, and among younger genocidaires, most 
had learned about this event in school or from their parents and grand¬ 
parents. Their thoughts on the Hutu Revolution were usually positive—at 
least as far as the political momentum leading up to Rwandan indepen¬ 
dence was concerned. For example, Alexandre remembered the Hutu 
Revolution as a period of endless possibilities for the Rwandan people. 25 In 
his experience, those Tutsi who supported democracy and Rwandan inde¬ 
pendence were not harmed, while supporters of the monarchy were perse¬ 
cuted but not killed. Indeed, during the violence, Alexandre’s brother had 
made his home a place of refuge for Tutsi monarchists, and helped those 
who ultimately could not safely remain in Rwanda escape to Burundi and 
Tanzania. But the transition to an independent Rwanda, from Alexandre’s 
perspective, was worth any momentary discomfort or unrest that the 
Rwandan people had experienced. 
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Gerard interpreted the Hutu Revolution similarly—as supported by all 
Rwandans who believed in democracy. 26 However, he acknowledged that 
those Tutsi who were unwilling to accept the decline of the monarchy—in 
his recollection, a small percentage of Rwandan Tutsi—were in danger. 
Cecile—a young woman who was in prison for informing on Tutsi who 
had hidden on her property—had learned from her parents that Rwandans 
largely supported the Hutu Revolution because it ended Hutu oppression 
and slavery. 27 The general consensus among genocidaires was that during 
the Hutu Revolution only those who desired the continued enslavement 
of the Hutu people—an alleged tendency among Tutsi monarchists affili¬ 
ated with UNAR—were harmed or forced to leave the country. From the 
perspective of the genocidaires I interviewed, the revolution was over¬ 
whelmingly positive, as the only people who were directly harmed were 
the ones who would have fought against the Hutu majority to ensure the 
ongoing supremacy of the Tutsi minority. 

Following the Hutu Revolution, the Kayibanda regime had ample 
opportunity to rewrite Rwanda’s history to align with their new vision for 
the country. As president of Rwanda’s first democratically elected govern¬ 
ment, Kayibanda was uniquely positioned to repair the social injustices 
endured by Hutu in the colonial and pre-colonial periods. And accord¬ 
ing to the genocidaires with whom I spoke, he was largely successful in 
this endeavor, transforming Rwanda from a colonized country divided 
by ethnicity and disproportionate wealth and opportunity to an indepen¬ 
dent nation characterized by a high standard of living, ample access to 
education and job opportunities, and good relations among neighbors, 
regardless of ethnicity. As a result, the genocidaires I interviewed had little 
negative to say about Kayibanda. For example, when reflecting upon life 
under Kayibanda’s leadership, Alexandre recalled that this was the start of 
a peaceful time in Rwanda. 28 He had good relations with his neighbors, 
and negative aspects of Rwanda’s past were only discussed in history class 
where it belonged. Had it not been for the inyenzi incursions, through 
which Rwanda’s exiled monarchists sought to destabilize the Kayibanda 
regime, Alexandre believed life would have been perfect. 

Cecile had similarly positive memories of this period in her life. 29 In her 
community, Kayibanda’s leadership ushered in a period of remarkable soli¬ 
darity among Rwandans. This was interrupted only by occasional periods 
of violence in the early 1960s that were provoked by the inyenzi trying 
to destabilize Rwanda. During these upheavals, Cecile remembered that 
people became fearful and burned the houses of those Tutsi neighbors 
who were rumored to be collaborating with the inyenzi, but no one in 
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her community died. Likewise, Helene argued that the decade following 
Rwanda’s independence was the happiest period of her life. 30 Her family 
were very poor subsistence farmers, but they had hope for the future that 
their lives would improve. As for ethnicity, Helene claimed that under 
Kayibanda the only people who ever talked about who was Hutu and who 
was Tutsi were old women who had nothing better to do with their time. 

The only genocidaire I spoke with who criticized Kayibanda was 
Gerard, who as a former civil servant prided himself on having an intimate 
understanding of Rwanda’s political history. 31 According to Gerard, while 
Kayibanda enabled a positive shift away from the oppressive policies of 
the Tutsi monarchy, he was ultimately a poor leader who made a series 
of fatal errors that ultimately cost him the presidency. He argued that 
upon coming to power, Kayibanda promptly destroyed the multi-party 
system created by the Hutu people in an effort to minimize political oppo¬ 
sition and secure his regime. Once this had been accomplished, Kayibanda 
became increasingly corrupt, giving the best opportunities to those Hutu 
who came from his home community in southern Rwanda. Then, as his 
corruption became increasingly visible to the Rwanda people, Kayibanda 
tried to distract the Rwandan people with the inyenzi incursions, a tactic 
that Gerard believed exposed his weaknesses and gave his enemies a foun¬ 
dation from which to launch attacks on his leadership. 

In comparison, Gerard argued that Habyarimana won the popular sup¬ 
port of Hutu moderates and Tutsi alike by speaking out against Kayibanda’s 
discriminatory treatment of Rwanda’s Tutsi, and publically criticizing 
Kayibanda for his open favoritism toward the southern Hutu. In doing so, 
Habyarimana won such widespread public support for the 1973 coup d’etat 
that his assassination of Kayibanda and his political supporters occurred 
with little complaint. To this end, many of the genocidaires I interviewed 
recalled Habyarimana’s time in power as a harmonious period in Rwanda’s 
history, at least until the start of the civil war in 1990. Devota described 
the early years of the Habyarimana regime as a beautiful and peaceful time 
for Rwandans. 32 Her family were poor farmers, but she remembered that 
in difficult times they could always rely on their neighbors, regardless of 
ethnicity. Furthermore, Devota claimed that with Habyarimana in power, 
she never felt unsafe. In her opinion, under Habyarimana the only people 
who had any reason to be concerned were those “bad Christians” who 
refused to respect the law, as they were punished harshly for their crimes. 

Philippe remembered this period similarly, commenting that Hutu and 
Tutsi at this time “understood each other” and lived together in peace. 33 
He recalled that ethnicity was only discussed in history class or in private 
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among family, and that under Habyarimana it was a person’s actions 
that determined their worth, not their ethnicity. Philippe believed this 
explained why someone like him had been able to thrive. Even though his 
parents were poor farmers with little education or wealth at their disposal, 
Philippe had completed primary and secondary school, and trained as a 
teacher, which in turn granted him a higher income and better job security 
than he could have ever hoped to enjoy as a farmer. 

Philippe’s narrative speaks to a possible reason why the majority of the 
convicted genocidaires with whom I worked had such an overwhelm¬ 
ingly favorable opinion of Habyarimana’s early years in power: namely, 
Habyarimana’s support for the advancement of the Hutu people without 
openly relying on anti-Tutsi rhetoric, at least in the early years of his presi¬ 
dency. 34 The Tutsi likely endured certain structural inequalities—as they had 
under Kayibanda—because of the ethnic quotas that restricted their access 
to education and jobs. But few genocidaires perceived the ethnic quotas as 
negatively impacting the Tutsi’s quality of life because, from their perspec¬ 
tive, their Tutsi neighbors’ standards of living under the quota system were 
no worse than their own. Tutsi were free to farm and raise cattle, and, over 
time, were subjected to less anti-Tutsi rhetoric and violence. Several geno¬ 
cidaires cited the growing practice of intermarriage during this period as a 
sign of the improved relations between Hutu and Tutsi, and indeed several 
of the men—particularly those in positions of relative power in their com¬ 
munities—claimed to have been happily married to Tutsi women before 
the genocide. 35 As a result, the genocidaires perceived the Habyarimana 
regime as more benevolent than the regimes that had preceded it. 

To this end, many genocidaires claimed that the vehement accusa¬ 
tions levied by the RTF’s official narrative against Habyarimana were not 
founded in historical fact or Rwandans’ lived experiences. Instead they 
claimed that those who criticized Habyarimana’s leadership—particularly 
in the early years—were simply trying to undermine the validity of Hutu 
leadership, more generally. For example, Alexandre attributed the nega¬ 
tive impression of Habyarimana that was now popular in Rwanda to RTF 
propaganda, which sought to convince the Rwandan people and the inter¬ 
national community that Hutu politicians were corrupt and incapable of 
running the country in order to justify the Tutsi-dominated RTF’s lead¬ 
ership. 36 And while Alexandre conceded that this was arguably true of 
Kayibanda, whose poor leadership and corruption were thoroughly docu¬ 
mented even before he was overthrown, he maintained that Habyarimana 
did not deserve this reputation. Indeed, many genocidaires argued that 
Habyarimana was presented unfairly in the RTF’s official narrative. 
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“Hutu, Be Vigilant; Tutsi, Be Docile”: 

The Civil War Period 

Given their positive recollections of the Habyarimana regime, it is unsur¬ 
prising that convicted genocidaires largely blamed the RPF for invading 
Rwanda and triggering a civil war that not only ended a period of relative 
peace and stability, but also gradually fomented the waves of anti-Tutsi 
sentiment that later overwhelmed Rwanda in 1994. For many, the inva¬ 
sion marked the point where they first began to feel unsafe—anxiety that 
was fed by their lived experiences and the firsthand accounts of refugees 
who had escaped the atrocities being perpetrated by RPA soldiers against 
Hutu civilians in northern Rwanda. 37 According to the genocidaires with 
whom I worked, they rarely felt their fears were exacerbated by the RTLM 
broadcasts and other extremist media often cited in the academic and offi¬ 
cial Rwandan literature as important for prompting the Rwandan masses 
to kill their Tutsi compatriots. Rather, they cited the conversations they 
had in local bars with friends, family, and local political elites, as well as 
refugees of the civil war, as key factors in convincing them that the RPF 
represented a significant threat to Rwanda’s long-term political security. 38 

When asked about the first signs of ethnic tension in their communi¬ 
ties, the genocidaires I interviewed often responded by telling me about 
the first days of the civil war, when rumors became rampant that the 
Hutu-owned bars were poisoning Tutsi customers and Tutsi-owned bars 
were poisoning Hutu customers. Philippe recalled that within days of the 
RPF invasion, the bars in his community segregated according to eth¬ 
nicity, with Hutu-owned bars only serving Hutu and Tutsi-owned bars 
only serving Tutsi. 39 He claimed that if an unknown person went into 
the wrong bar, they would be attacked for spying or trying to poison the 
patrons. In the absence of interethnic socialization, the Hutu-owned bars 
became important public spaces in which Hutu Power extremists were 
free to speak openly about their political opinions and ambitions, and 
recruit young Hutu civilians to their cause, which over time shifted from 
defeating the RPF to annihilating the Tutsi people as a whole. It was in the 
Hutu-owned bars that Philippe first heard the mantra “Hutu, be vigilant; 
Tutsi, be docile” being chanted. 40 He recalled the Tutsi-owned bars in his 
community fell subject to suspicion, as the Tutsi who gathered there were 
assumed to be organizing politically and militarily in support of the RPF. 

Sosthene—an older man who had confessed to participating in the mur¬ 
der of Tutsi in his community—had similar recollections. Local representa- 
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tives of the MRND, and later the CDR, spent a lot of time in the Hutu bars 
in his community, where they tried to convince patrons that the civil war 
would reach everywhere, placing all Hutu at risk of torture, murder, and, 
ultimately, enslavement by die RPR As part of their efforts, these politicians 
told Sosthene and his friends that their Tutsi neighbors were preparing to 
betray them to the RPF. Under the circumstances, Sosthene felt he was 
“almost forced” to join the MRND if he wanted to survive. 41 Roger—a 
young man at the start of the civil war—claimed he first learned about his 
Hutu ethnicity upon being evicted from a Tutsi bar in 1991 just after the 
renewed RPF invasion under Kagame. 42 Prior to this point, he recalled, eth¬ 
nicity had been totally unimportant in his community, but with the renewed 
invasion, bars and businesses segregated so that people could stay safe. 

For other genocidaires—particularly those who were active members 
of the MRND during the civil war—local political meetings were another 
key means of mobilizing people against the RPF and the Tutsi minority 
that were allegedly supporting their invasion. For example, Alexandre— 
already a community and religious leader prior to the start of the civil 
war—recalled that political meetings were held around Rwanda to edu¬ 
cate MRND members about the dangers facing them following the RPF 
invasion. 43 At the meetings he attended, civilians were told that the RPF 
was determined to take power in Rwanda by force to “restore the king¬ 
dom.” 44 People were warned that the RPF had already won the support 
of the international community, which would give them the political and 
military strength to succeed in their goal. If they were successful, the Hutu 
would become slaves again as they had been prior to the Hutu Revolution. 
One often repeated phrase that Alexandre remembered being used by 
MRND leaders to frighten people was “Tutsi will be carried on the backs 
of Hutu.” 45 The MRND leaders encouraged people to spread the word in 
their communities, and to resist the RPF invasion by any means available 
to them. Members were also encouraged to keep watch in their communi¬ 
ties and report suspicious behavior. 

Alexandre believed these scare tactics were ultimately very successful as 
in the next few months, he claimed over 8000 alleged inkotanyi (an alter¬ 
native name for RPA soldiers) were arrested and imprisoned in the greater 
Kigali area alone. The conditions in the prisons were awful: the inkotanyi 
were kept in small containers and, in the rare instances they were given 
food and water, were forced to eat and drink from their shoes. These tac¬ 
tics were, to Alexandre’s knowledge, intended to kill the inkotanyi slowly 
via intimidation and demoralization so that “they started wishing to die.” 46 
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He claimed he realized very quickly that many of the Tutsi civilians who 
were being tortured in this manner were likely innocent, yet Alexandre 
decided to remain loyal to the MRND rather than protest their inhumane 
treatment. As the civil war progressed and the anti-Tutsi rhetoric became 
more pronounced in everyday life, he began to fear that he and his family 
would become vulnerable to attack if they failed to demonstrate absolute 
loyalty to the MRND. He, like many mid-level MRND officials, was mar¬ 
ried to a Tutsi woman and believed that his influential position within the 
MRND was the only way he could ensure his family’s safety. 

Thus, the RTF, and more specifically, the RPA advance, was experienced 
as a significant threat by many convicted genocidaires, the majority of 
whom claimed they decided to formally join or at least publically support 
the MRND in the early years of the civil war in direct response to the mili¬ 
tary and political advances and rumored violent excesses of the RPA. As 
the RPA fought their way south toward Kigali, Hutu refugees fled, bring¬ 
ing with them stories of the mass human rights abuses they had suffered 
in the hands of the RPA soldiers. Some participants had experienced these 
atrocities firsthand. For example, Michel claimed the RPA soldiers had 
killed his father without provocation after one of his Tutsi neighbors told 
the RPA soldiers that an Interahamwe leader owned their house. 47 To 
Michel’s knowledge, his father had moderate views on Rwandan politics, 
and was open-minded enough about ethnicity to marry Michel’s mother, 
who was a Tutsi. These circumstances made it highly unlikely that his 
father would have had anything to do with the Interahamwe, leaving 
Michel to conclude that a vindictive neighbor had invented these allega¬ 
tions to orchestrate his father’s murder. Regardless, RPA soldiers arrested 
Michel’s father in his home, along with several members of his extended 
family and friends who had sought refuge there, and executed his father 
in public without trial. 

Michel claimed he did not have a strong ethnic identity prior to the start 
of the civil war, nor did he have strong feelings about the RPF. However, 
following his father’s murder, Michel weighed his options as a young man 
of mixed ethnicity who had seen firsthand what an RPF victory would 
mean for the Rwandan people, and decided to join the MRND. In the 
early days of the civil war, his involvement with the MRND meant attend¬ 
ing political meetings and participating in training sessions so he could 
defend his community against the RPA. As time progressed, Michel agreed 
to serve as a night guard whose responsibilities included defending the 
community and informing local politicians of new arrivals or suspicious 
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activities on the part of his Tutsi neighbors. In hindsight, Michel realized 
that the local politicians were priming him to participate in the eventual 
massacre of the Tutsi in his community, including his own mother and her 
extended family. But at the time he claimed he believed he was doing what 
he could to protect his family. 48 

Martin was similarly led astray by local political leaders following the 
start of the civil war. As a civil servant, he was present at meetings where 
plans for the desensitization and mobilization of the local Hutu popula¬ 
tion were discussed at length. Martin recalled that these efforts began soon 
after the start of the civil war, at which point he and his colleagues were 
ordered to draw up a list of the Tutsi in the community. In the following 
weeks, several of these people were accused of spying for the RTF, and 
arrested and tortured for information about the RPA’s plans. And while 
some of these alleged spies were eventually released, they were monitored 
throughout the civil war and publically harassed for being RTF collabora¬ 
tors. Martin believed these acts of aggression were intended to inspire fear 
and suspicion within the community, and gradually attune people to the 
violence to come. At the time, Martin agreed with the harsh treatment of 
these Tutsi because he genuinely believed they were collaborating with the 
RTF. In hindsight, he felt ashamed that he had allowed these Tutsi to be 
harmed because his complicity in their incarceration and torture had desen¬ 
sitized him to the anti-Tutsi violence to come. His willingness to condemn 
his Tutsi neighbors without evidence of their crimes allowed him to rise 
quickly in the ranks of the local MRND, such that he was eventually called 
upon to arrange not only the occasional harassment, imprisonment, and 
torture of suspected inkotanyi, but also public beatings of those Hutu polit¬ 
ical moderates who spoke against the growing tide of anti-Tutsi sentiment. 


“We Didn’t Care for Anything” : The 1994 
Genocide 

Despite the gradual escalation of anti-Tutsi rhetoric and violence that most 
genocidaire participants had experienced, however, they unanimously 
claimed that the genocide was completely unexpected. For those genocid- 
aires who were based in Kigali, the violence started immediately following 
the announcement that Habyarimana had died with the murder of Hutu 
and Tutsi political moderates, and quickly shifted to the wholesale mas¬ 
sacre of Tutsi civilians. In more rural communities, however, the genocide 
took days and sometimes weeks to begin and was arguably more selective. 
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While some genocidaires may have willingly taken up arms against their 
Tutsi compatriots, most claimed they were coerced by Hutu Power politi¬ 
cal elites to participate, to which they agreed out of fear that they would be 
killed if they refused. Their survival, they claimed, was entirely conditional 
upon their ability to present themselves as “good Hutu,”—by which they 
meant Hutu who were firmly and publically opposed to the RPF and their 
Tutsi supporters, and loyal to the Hutu Power movement. 

Following President Habyarimana’s assassination, Martin claimed he 
was reluctant to support the killing of the local Tutsi population because 
both he and his sister were married to Tutsi who were not guilty of col¬ 
laborating with the RPF. 49 He claimed he even briefly considered flee¬ 
ing Rwanda with his family. However, Martin decided it would be more 
dangerous to try to pass through the roadblocks, which as they moved 
further from their home would be controlled by strangers with whom he 
might not be able to use reason or bribes to negotiate their safe passage. 
By remaining, however, Martin became complicit in a host of crimes for 
which he had been gradually, emotionally and mentally primed to per¬ 
petrate. Two weeks after Habyarimana’s assassination, Martin was called 
upon by his superiors to arrange the massacre of Tutsi of all ages, genders, 
and political affiliation in his community, an order with which he complied 
immediately lest his name be added to the list of victims. In doing so, 
Martin was forced to abandon his wife to the Hutu extremists, and later, 
at the insistence of his superiors, murder his brother-in-law. Once he had 
been forced to commit murder, Martin felt there was no longer any reason 
to resist the violence around him. From that point forward, Martin regu¬ 
larly accompanied the local Hutu Power extremists when they went hunt¬ 
ing for Tutsi, though he insisted he did not commit any more murders, at 
least on an individual level. 

Martin’s insistence that he was not guilty of murdering other Tutsi in 
his community led me to probe the subject of individual responsibility 
during the genocide. While many of the genocidaires I interviewed were 
serving lengthy sentences for having participated in massacres or having 
killed Tutsi civilians during the genocide, few of them confessed to having 
committed individual murders, despite having often been found guilty of 
killing large numbers of Tutsi. This realization exposed a common practice 
during the genocide, whereby groups of Hutu worked together to hunt 
and kill their Tutsi compatriots in order to avoid spiritual contamination 
and criminal accountability. 50 Many convicted genocidaires referenced an 
important Rwandan taboo that maintains that blood spilled in violence 
or “bad death” can inflict extreme mental or physical illness upon the 
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perpetrator and anyone else who comes in contact with it. In order to 
avoid this contamination, most genocidaires expressed a strong prefer¬ 
ence for attacking in groups to minimize the risk of contamination. And 
in instances where genocidaires had been unable to avoid direct killing, 
they often complained that the blood of their victims was chasing them 
in the post-genocide period. 51 Philippe, Sosthene, and Martin claimed to 
be suffering from nightmares, mood swings that made them actirratic and 
paranoid, among other psychological symptoms that they attributed to 
having come in direct contact with the blood of their victims. 52 Martin was 
particularly outspoken about his suffering, concluding that “he will never 
have peace because he has touched blood.” 53 

As a result, I began asking the convicted genocidaires I interviewed to 
tell me about the attacks they had observed in their communities, rather 
than those attacks in which they had directly caused a person’s death. Only 
then did the resulting narratives reveal more accurate numbers of victims 
whose deaths they had contributed to. For example, Martin initially main¬ 
tained he had killed only one Tutsi—his brother-in-law—during the geno¬ 
cide. However, he acknowledged that the survivors who testified against 
him before gacaca had provided eyewitness accounts of his participation 
in four separate massacres and several “hunting sessions,” all of which he 
eventually admitted. In describing what he had observed during these 
attacks, it became clear that he had contributed to the deaths of perhaps 
hundreds of Tutsi, who were attacked by groups of as many as ten people 
and often using different types of weapons. But in such circumstances, 
Martin did not accept criminal responsibility for these deaths as he was not 
the person who struck the lethal blow. 

Likewise Michel, despite having spent most of his time during the 
genocide at the local roadblocks, and having witnessed and participated 
in the murders of countless Tutsi men, women, and children, claimed he 
was only responsible for killing a handful of people, when in actual fact he 
had directly collaborated in the murders of hundreds of Tutsi. 54 Following 
Habyarimana’s assassination—which at the time Michel genuinely believed 
had been perpetrated by the RPF—he began working at the local road¬ 
blocks to defend his community, serving as a night guard. In Michel’s 
mind, his transformation from night guard to genocidaire was a gradual 
process orchestrated by his local politicians, who upon Habyarimana’s 
death had initiated the genocidal violence by calling upon the young men 
in his community to kill their Tutsi neighbors’ cattle. 

In Michel’s understanding, the mass slaughter of cattle was a well- 
known symbolic act dating back to the first inyenzi incursions in the 1960s 
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that signalled the start of hostilities against the Tutsi. In the past, such 
actions caused a mass exodus of Tutsi refugees, whose homes were then 
burned by the Hutu Power extremists in his community to prevent their 
return. In 1994, however, the presence of the roadblocks ensured that the 
local Tutsi were unable to flee, as those Tutsi who tried to pass through 
the roadblocks were murdered, regardless of gender, age, or political affili¬ 
ation. As a result, most of the Tutsi in Michel’s community went into 
hiding, while a small number tried to defend themselves. Either way, the 
Hutu extremists in Michel’s community organized groups of Hutu whose 
sole responsibility was to track down surviving Tutsi and kill them. When 
he was not working at the roadblocks, Michel accompanied the extremists 
on their hunts, participating in more attacks than he could count. 

However, when asked about his criminal responsibility, Michel 
acknowledged killing only a small number of people, as the vast majority 
of the Tutsi whose deaths he had witnessed had been victims of group 
attacks where it was difficult to determine who inflicted the lethal wound. 
Furthermore, Michel maintained that he only participated in the killings 
because he feared he would be killed if he refused, an explanation that 
was commonly cited by genocidaires when justifying their participation 
in atrocities. Martin used a similar explanation for going along with the 
violence that surrounded him after Habyarimana’s assassination. 55 Two 
weeks after Habyarimana’s death, Martin was promoted within the civil 
service after the man who had previously held his position was executed in 
public for refusing to facilitate the murder of Tutsi civilians. 

Other genocidaires claimed that public executions were staged in their 
community with the express purpose of demonstrating what the authorities 
would do to Hutu who were hiding Tutsi or refusing to support the violence. 
Alexandre recalled that during the genocide, there was no more dishonor¬ 
able way for a Hutu to die than being exposed as a traitor. This label was eas¬ 
ily attached to Hutu who were married to Tutsi, had Tutsi as extended family 
members, or were the children of mixed marriages. As a result, many of the 
convicted genocidaires I interviewed claimed they lived in fear during the 
genocide not only of the RTF but also of being unfairly punished for having 
Tutsi family members, business partners, and other acquaintances that placed 
them at risk of being labeled Tutsi collaborators and RTF spies. 

Yet when considering the option of fleeing to avoid persecution, the 
genocidaires I interviewed unanimously opted to stay put. In Alexandre’s 
words, “it was safer to be a Hutu among Hutu” because once someone left 
the community in which they were well known, there were no guarantees 
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for their safety. 56 Not all people responsible for maintaining the roadblocks 
accepted identity cards as proof of ethnicity, and instead would examine an 
individual’s face—looking for a long, slender nose or lighter skin, for exam¬ 
ple—to guess their potential victim’s true ethnicity. Alexandre’s wife and 
children fit many of the physical stereotypes that Hutu extremists claimed 
distinguished Tutsi from Hutu. Thus, he decided his family’s chances of 
survival were much better if they remained in the community where he was 
known by his neighbors rather than take chances witii strangers. But staying 
had its own negative consequences. In Alexandre’s case, he had no choice 
but to follow the orders of his superiors in the MRND, who enlisted his 
help to organize and maintain the anti-Tutsi violence that was overwhelm¬ 
ing Rwanda. Compliance witii the Hutu Power extremists became the only 
way to guarantee his family’s survival. And certainly, when framed in this 
manner, Alexandre’s narrative has the added benefit of making him look less 
like an enthusiastic ideologue who demonstrated initiative while annihilating 
the Tutsi in his community, and more like a victim of choiceless decisions. 

Several of the women genocidaires I interviewed claimed to have had 
a similar desire to flee at the start of the genocide, though in this instance 
greed and a sense of helplessness, rather than peer pressure, seems to have 
been a stronger determinant in their subsequent decisions to participate 
in the genocide. Devota claimed she initially wanted to run, but was terri¬ 
fied by thoughts of what might happen to her at the roadblocks once she 
made it out of her community where people knew her, especially because 
she had no money to pay the Interahamwe for safe passage. 57 Instead, 
she chose to stay at her parents’ home, and within a day joined the other 
women in her community as they looted the houses of the Tutsi who had 
fled or been killed. As the genocide progressed, her confessed participa¬ 
tion escalated and ranged from looting Tutsi homes to informing on Tutsi 
she encountered hiding in the nearby fields. Finally, her criminal involve¬ 
ment peaked when she allegedly joined with other Hutu women in her 
community to kill Tutsi children at the local church. 58 

Annalise also briefly considered escaping, not only from the genocidal 
violence that appeared in her community, but from her abusive husband as 
well. 59 Once again, fear of what might happen to her as a woman traveling 
alone and without any money made her reconsider. She chose to stay in 
her husband’s home, and though she maintained her innocence through¬ 
out our interviews, she was ultimately charged with having informed on 
a Tutsi man who tried to hide from his attackers in a field near her house, 
resulting in his murder. She did admit, however, to looting Tutsi homes 
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once the extremists had killed the owners, in an effort to try to alleviate 
the extreme poverty in which she lived. 

Patricia and her husband had only recently moved back to Rwanda, hav¬ 
ing fled political violence in Burundi in 1993. 60 Upon arriving in Rwanda, 
Patricia discovered her new neighbors shared her fears of being enslaved 
and oppressed by the Tutsi. When Habyarimana was subsequently assassi¬ 
nated, she remembered that the local Hutu began behaving “like animals,” 
burning houses and killing Tutsi. 61 Patricia and her husband considered 
returning to Burundi, but changed their minds when they realized they 
would have to risk the roadblocks without proper identification. And as in 
the cases of Devota and Annalise, Patricia eventually succumbed to greed 
and peer pressure, informing on local Tutsi and then looting their homes. 

Once the genocide was in full swing across Rwanda, the graphic vio¬ 
lence that occurred was not a topic that genocidaire participants discussed 
willingly, and when they did, the violence was typically discussed once 
again in a manner that allowed them to present their actions as some¬ 
how justified. For example, Roger claimed that during the genocide most 
Tutsi in his community were killed quickly without suffering. In the few 
instances where the attackers tortured their victims, the victims were often 
disliked in the community or had attempted to resist their attackers. He 
recalled that one man was cut with machetes and left to die slowly of exsan- 
guination because people in the community were jealous of his handsome 
appearance and wealth. However, in Roger’s experience, Tutsi women 
were more likely to suffer extraordinary violence, particularly in the first 
month of the genocide, when they were often subjected to humiliating 
forms of sexual degradation and assault prior to being killed. In Roger’s 
experience, Tutsi women endured gang rape, genital mutilation, eviscera¬ 
tion, and other atrocities if they had reputations within the community for 
being beautiful and proud toward their Hutu neighbors. Toward the end 
of the genocide, the Hutu Power extremists in his community declared 
that women had no ethnicity, and so suddenly Hutu men were able to 
force the Tutsi women they encountered into sexual slavery—taking them 
as “wives”—rather than raping and murdering them. 62 

Most genocidaires dismissed these acts of excessive brutality by blam¬ 
ing them on other ostracized cohorts within Rwandan society, such as 
homeless children and criminals. When asked about the violence inflicted 
upon Tutsi women during the genocide, Philippe responded that while 
“every human being is weak in these things,” it was mostly street boys 
who committed rape and other forms of sexual violence. 63 He explained 
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this tendency as resulting from two key factors. First, the street boys were 
uneducated and uncultured, and therefore believed the lies they heard 
about how Tutsi women were physically different from Hutu women. 
Second, the street boys were considered socially inferior to the Tutsi— 
more so than the average Hutu civilian—meaning that the act of raping a 
Tutsi woman was even more taboo and humiliating for the woman. This 
made the act of rape even more socially and psychologically damanging, 
punishing their victims beyond the physical crime. 

Indeed, most genocidaires preferred to focus on their heroic actions 
during the genocide, whereby they allegedly rescued Tutsi men and 
women close to them. These narratives were often recited with mixed 
sentiments: while on one hand, they expressed pride surrounding their 
efforts to rescue Tutsi, they often simultaneously felt disappointed and 
frustrated that the people they had rescued had not spoken out on their 
behalf before gacaca to have their sentences reduced. Such complaints 
prompted me to probe the circumstances surrounding their individual acts 
of rescue during the genocide, revealing additional complexities in the 
ways that genocidaires related to their crimes and the subject of criminal 
accountability in the post-genocide period. 

For example, Alexandre spoke frequently about rescuing Tutsi women 
during the genocide, often following up this claim with the betrayal he 
felt when these women did not testify on his behalf during his trial. 64 As 
our interviews progressed, he admitted that many of these women were 
killed in the last days of the genocide in his community, while others did 
not see him as their rescuer even though he was clearly responsible for 
keeping them alive during the genocide. He refused to discuss the spe¬ 
cific circumstances behind their allegations, arguing that regardless of how 
they had survived, these women were alive because he chose to rescue 
them. His caginess in discussing his acts of alleged rescue brought me 
back to a previous conversation I had had with Michel, who recalled that 
many genocidaires claimed to have rescued Tutsi women when in fact they 
had raped them or held them against their will as sex slaves. 65 Still others 
rescued Tutsi men and their families, but for a fee, circumstances that the 
RTF occasionally highlights in support of the argument that the actions 
of many so-called rescuers were neither altruistic nor humanitarian. For 
example, such allegations are frequently levied against Paul Rusesabagina, 
a high-profile Hutu hotel manager turned member of Rwanda’s political 
opposition in exile, following his rise to international fame as a hero and 
rescuer during the genocide. 66 
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“Truth Involves People Speaking Together”: 

Post-Genocide Rwanda 

Genocidaires’ efforts to complicate or diminish their criminal account¬ 
ability during the genocide continued in their representations of the 
post-genocide period. Of particular importance, many of the convicted 
genocidaires I interviewed argued that they were unjustly imprisoned for 
murder and related criminal acts, when in fact they were merely following 
orders, or were victims of the baseless allegations of vindictive neighbors. 
For example, Alexandre argued that one of the main charges against him— 
whereby which he allegedly raped, eviscerated, and murdered a pregnant 
Tutsi woman and encouraged the Interahamwe and Impuzamugambi 
present to do the same—was actually a sensationalized misinterpretation 
of actual events. He did not deny ordering one of his men to kill the 
woman, but claimed her rape and evisceration had already happened at the 
hands of undisciplined Interahamwe under his command. He came upon 
the scene later, and seeing that the woman was suffering greatly and would 
likely suffer a long time before dying, he ordered one of his bodyguards 
to kill her. It was, in his mind, an act of kindness, not murder, and claimed 
that while he regretted many of his actions during the genocide, her death 
did not weigh on his conscience. 

Other genocidaires argued that Rwanda’s transitional justice program 
was weighted against them. Mirroring the national and international 
judicial systems that have been applied to Rwanda in the post-genocide 
period, within the prisons there existed a hierarchy of complicity with the 
intellectuals, politicians, and other decision-makers at the top, informers, 
looters, and other small-scale opportunists in the middle, and murderers 
and rapists at the bottom. However, most genocidaires argued that the 
decision-makers who bore the greatest responsibility for organizing and 
inciting the genocide had largely escaped justice, leaving those who were 
merely following orders to pay for their crimes. Valerie was particularly 
vocal about the injustice of the judicial systems to which Rwanda’s geno¬ 
cidaires were subjected to. She argued vehemently that the Hutu extrem¬ 
ists who bore the greatest responsibility for orchestrating the genocide, 
such as Habyarimana’s wife Agathe, had been aided by the French and 
allowed to flee Rwanda to escape justice. 

Such sentiments were amplified by the widespread belief among geno¬ 
cidaires that the RPF had never investigated allegations that the RPA 
also perpetrated mass atrocities against Hutu civilians between 1990 and 
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1996. 67 While the Kagame regime alternates between denying accusa¬ 
tions that RPA soldiers perpetrated war crimes, crimes against humanity, 
and even genocide against Hutu civilians beginning with the 1990 inva¬ 
sion, and insisting that those responsible for these abuses have been held 
accountable, genocidaires were adamant that they had not seen justice 
for their missing and murdered family and friends, while they had been 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned for much less serious crimes. 

This perception contributed to widespread dissatisfaction with the 
Kagame regime, and the RTF more generally, within the prisons. When 
questioned about their perceptions of post-genocide Rwanda and the 
possibilities for long-term reconciliation and multi-ethnic collaboration, 
nearly all of the convicted genocidaires I interviewed responded nega¬ 
tively, in large part due to the many perceived injustices they had expe¬ 
rienced at the hands of representatives of the current government. For 
example, Gerard was arrested when he tried to return to Rwanda from the 
DRC, and prior to being interred in the prisons he spent several weeks in 
a cachot —unofficial sites where alleged criminals are detained in instances 
where the Rwandan police or military want to obscure their location from 
family and international monitors who document prison conditions, for 
example—where he was beaten and starved. 68 As noted by Tertsakian in 
Le Chateau: The Lives of Prisoners in Rwanda, Hutu civilians often endured 
horrific experiences in the cachots, particularly between 1994 and 1999, 
because the soldiers who guarded the prisoners could act with impunity. 69 
In Gerard’s case, he believed that the RPF had treated him badly because 
they wanted revenge, and he was frustrated that Rwandan authorities and 
the international community had ignored the humiliation and torture he 
experienced in the cachot. He felt it was only fair that Rwandans be forced 
to acknowledge all the atrocities that occurred surrounding the genocide, 
and not just those inflicted upon the Tutsi. 

Philippe was similarly frustrated by what had become of his life under 
the Kagame regime. 70 He claimed he had confessed to all of his crimes 
during the genocide, and certainly spoke more openly about the nature 
of his participation and the motivating factors that made it possible for 
him to shift from a teacher to genocidaire. However, he felt that some of 
the charges brought against him were never properly investigated, causing 
him to receive a much harsher sentence than he deserved. Philippe con¬ 
fessed to participating in several massacres, as well as targeting a few indi¬ 
viduals with whom he had a history of interpersonal conflict. However, in 
addition to these crimes, he was sentenced to life in prison for planning 
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the genocide in his community. He argued that the municipal leaders in 
his community fabricated these charges, and refuted them by arguing that 
a teacher would not have the skills, experience, and contacts necessary 
to organize such violence. Furthermore, after being sentenced, Philippe’s 
wife remarried a more powerful man and his family was “destroyed,” leav¬ 
ing him to conclude that the extra charges against him were intended to 
break up his marriage. 71 Since then, Philippe claimed he had lost hope for 
the future. He concluded that his “life has become meaningless” because 
he had neither family nor friends. 72 

The women genocidaires I interviewed seemed similarly overwhelmed 
in the aftermath of the genocide. I found it difficult to get them to speak 
about what they had observed during the genocide, and noticed over time 
that while each of them had been convicted of a range of atrocities, the 
only crimes they would confess to were looting and informing on Tutsi 
who were hiding. This is likely due to a persisting taboo in Rwanda that 
limits women’s ability to participate in physical violence, as well as enduring 
gender norms that stigmatize women who act in ways that are deemed only 
appropriate for men. 73 Several of the women genocidaires I interviewed 
claimed that their crimes during the genocide were minimal and yet they 
received harsher punishments than their male counterparts because they 
were perceived as having transgressed taboos that prohibited Rwandan 
women from participating in warfare. 74 Several male genocidaires con¬ 
firmed this, arguing that women should be given harsher punishments for 
participating in the genocide because Rwandan tradition forbids women to 
touch weapons and engage in violence, especially against children. The one 
exception to this statement was poisoning, which was frequently described 
by Rwandan men as a skill at which Rwandan women excelled. 

With the RPF now in power, meanwhile, several genocidaires argued that 
their participation in the genocide, while dishonorable on many levels, was 
nonetheless justified. Many refused to acknowledge that the violence that 
overwhelmed Rwanda in 1994 was, in fact, genocide, preferring instead 
to describe the period as war. They acknowledged that most of the people 
killed were unarmed and lacked military training, but maintained that the 
murder of these non-combatants was necessary to undermine political sup¬ 
port for the RPF. For example, Alexandre was unapologetic about his overall 
role in inciting genocide. 75 While he acknowledged upon reflection that the 
brutal violence with which Tutsi civilians were killed was dishonorable—in 
his opinion, both to those who inflicted it and tiiose who suffered it— 
Alexandre interpreted the genocide as one small part of the larger civil war 
that had enveloped Rwanda since 1990. He recalled that in that moment he 
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perceived the killing of Tutsi civilians as an honorable act. By killing Tutsi 
men, women, and children, the Hutu Power extremists became warriors, 
earning status by eliminating not only the foreign Tutsi threat that sought 
to overthrow the Hutu government, but also those Tutsi who had enslaved 
their ancestors in the past—a category that extended to all Rwandan Tutsi 
regardless of political affiliation, age, or gender. Furthermore, Alexandre 
contended—like so many of the convicted genocidaires I interviewed—that 
the RPF’s treatment of the Hutu majority in Rwanda since the genocide 
was evidence that the Hutu extremists had been correct to resist the RPF 
in any way they could. He argued the RPF had imprisoned Hutu for the 
slightest provocation, while RPA war criminals went free. Likewise, despite 
having not left the prison in 14 years, Alexandre had heard that the Tutsi 
were once again in control of die Rwandan government, military, and 
media. In his mind, this was a modern version of the enslavement of the 
Hutu people that had occurred under the Tutsi monarchy, and one that 
justified his efforts to resist RPF hegemony through violence. 


Reformed Genocidaires? 

However, while most of the genocidaires I interviewed seemed quick 
to promote the official narratives they had been exposed to during the 
Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes, two convicted genocidaires stood 
out by adhering, at times enthusiastically, to the RPF’s official narrative. 
The first, Daniel—a young government official during the genocide—was 
a rumored spy for the RPF in the post-genocide period. According to 
several genocidaires, the RPF had spies everywhere within the prison— 
typically, those individuals who had confessed to receive reduced sentences 
and since become advocates for gacaca and post-genocide reconciliation, 
encouraging other genocidaires to follow their example. Daniel was one of 
these individuals, having become an outspoken advocate within the prison 
for the RPF and its policies. For this reason it was no surprise that his nar¬ 
rative aligned closely with the RPF’s official narrative. 

Daniel claimed that in the first days of the genocide, he and his col¬ 
leagues had refused to assist the Hutu Power extremists when they came 
to the municipal office and attempted to convince the authorities to pro¬ 
mote the killings of Tutsi civilians. 76 Instead, realizing that genocidal vio¬ 
lence was quickly overwhelming their community, he and his coworkers 
attempted to rescue local Tutsi by providing them with places of refuge in 
their homes and fields. However, as the violence spread within Rwanda, 
the Hutu extremists returned in greater numbers and threatened to kill 
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Daniel and his family if he did not join them in eradicating the Tutsi 
threat. As a result, Daniel joined the extremists, and in the following 
weeks, helped murder the Tutsi he had hidden, including his brother’s 
father-in-law. 

Daniel had been tried before gacaca several years before our first meet¬ 
ing, and after confessing to participating in the mass murder of the Tutsi 
in his community had received a reduced sentence. He expressed grati¬ 
tude for the judges’ leniency, and for this reason, following his trial, had 
committed himself to rehabilitating himself, attending prison workshops 
aimed at educating prisoners about the New Rwanda. To this end, Daniel 
was the only genocidaire I interviewed in the prisons who argued that 
Rwandans had lived in harmony during the pre-colonial period. He even 
went so far as to say that ubuhake, which most genocidaires described as 
a form of institutionalized slavery, was a good system because it gave the 
Hutu everything they needed without requiring them to have any special¬ 
ized education or skills. His dedication quickly paid off: Daniel was found 
by prison administrators to have so successfully internalized the official 
narrative of national unity and reconciliation promoted by the Rwandan 
government that he was asked to formally counsel other genocidaires to 
confess their crimes and accept rehabilitation. He had taken on these new 
responsibilities with great enthusiasm, and spoke with pride about his 
work in the prisons and his gratitude to the RTF for having helped him 
turn his back on the genocide ideology he had internalized. Though I 
was initially unaware of his reputation, I later learned that he was both 
feared and mistrusted by his fellow genocidaires on the grounds that he 
had informed on them to prison officials in instances where they talked 
openly about their crimes, spoke out against the RTF and its policies, or 
complained about their treatment in the prisons. 

Outside the prisons meanwhile, Maxime was a classic example of an indi¬ 
vidual whose public acceptance of the RTF’s official narrative had proved 
an advantageous survival strategy. When we met, Maxime was a released 
prisoner who, despite having perpetrated atrocities during the geno¬ 
cide, had been permitted to serve the remainder of his sentence through 
Rwanda’s travaux d’interetgeneral (TIG)—a community service program 
introduced as an alternative to imprisonment for genocide. 77 Following 
the completion of ingando, he was returned to his home community with 
the expectation that he provide free manual labor toward Rwanda’s many 
community development projects. Maxime claims the RPF’s leniency 
made him realize that he should not be afraid of the Tutsi or the RPF, 
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and that he should speak openly about how he learned to overcome “the 
Hutu sin,” and encourage other genocidaires to do the same. 78 For this 
reason, following his release, Maxime dedicated himself to speaking to 
Hutu in his community about the need for them to abandon the ethnic 
hatred they felt toward the Tutsi. He believed strongly that the Kayibanda 
and Habyarimana regimes and the Catholic Church had misled the Hutu 
masses, and that the only hope for Rwanda’s future was for the Hutu to 
take responsibility for the ethnic hatred they had internalized for so long. 

Maxime’s good fortune in the post-genocide period influenced the way 
he interpreted Rwandan history as well. While he acknowledged that he 
did not always feel this way, Maxime argued that anti-Tutsi rhetoric had 
been used by Hutu political elites to manipulate and distract the Rwandan 
people from more important issues. He no longer believed that the Tutsi 
had dominated the Hutu in the pre-colonial period, or that there was any 
reason going forward for the Hutu to feel oppressed. Instead, he believed 
the Tutsi had always tried to help the Hutu majority by providing them 
with access to cattle and representing their interests to the abami. He 
blamed the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes for misrepresenting this 
positive relationship to make the Tutsi seem like brutal oppressors and 
teaching Hutu from the time when they were small children to hate the 
Tutsi and force them to leave Rwanda. Maxime maintained that the result¬ 
ing Tutsi refugees had every right to return to Rwanda using force when 
the Habyarimana regime refused to negotiate, and argued that it was bad 
governance that prompted so many Hutu civilians to blind themselves to 
the positive potential of RPF leadership. The civil war that followed was, 
in Maxime’s opinion, unfortunate but necessary, whereas the genocide 
that followed was the inevitable result of decades of bad governance and 
ignorance on the part of Hutu civilians that rendered them incapable of 
seeing through the political manipulations of their leaders. 

During our conversations, Maxime deviated only twice from the official 
narrative promoted by the RPF. First, during his discussion of the civil war, 
Maxime claimed that the RPA killed many unarmed Hutu civilians, and 
that those responsible for these atrocities had never been brought to jus¬ 
tice. In Maxime’s opinion, the leniency the Kagame regime showed these 
criminals was inexcusable, and made it hard for the Hutu to support rec¬ 
onciliation. Second, toward the end of our last meeting, Maxime deviated 
from his usual position of hope for a reconciled Rwanda to acknowledge 
that the psychology of Hutu civilians meant that they naturally hated the 
Tutsi. In Maxime’s opinion, this was “the Hutu sin” and he argued that it 
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was still alive and well among Hutu civilians, though they hid it from the 
government in order to survive. 79 When asked what he thought this meant 
for Rwanda’s future, he replied: “I had been a good friend to Tutsi all my 
life, but [during the genocide] I decided to become a killer instead.” 80 
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CHAPTER 6 


Returnees: Looking Toward the 
“New Rwanda” 


“When you know the country better, you’ll understand why the leadership 
is so careful about how much freedom of speech they can allow. I think they 
are going about it the wrong way—controlling public expression does not 
resolve the inner conflicts and questionings—but they do this because they 
think the country still needs time to settle down.” 

—Rose-Marie 


The Politics of Return in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

While many rural memorial staff, survivors, and genocidaires had inter¬ 
nalized a host of complaints about life in post-genocide Rwanda, there 
was a significant cohort of Rwandans for whom RPF leadership and poli¬ 
cies were largely regarded in positive terms: namely, returnees. I encoun¬ 
tered returnees throughout my fieldwork, though mostly as gatekeepers 
within the government ministries and community-based organizations 
from which I required permission to conduct research, but also as col¬ 
leagues and friends. To this end, I found returnees occupied a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of positions of influence, both in the government and in 
civil society organizations. In nearly all instances, they came from elite 
Tutsi families who had some form of formal tie to the Rwandan monar¬ 
chy during Rwanda’s colonial period. Their families had then fled ethnic 
and political violence in Rwanda beginning with the Hutu Revolution 
from 1959 to 1962, or subsequent periods of ethnic and political violence 
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that occurred during the First Hutu Republic. 1 Upon fleeing Rwanda, 
they brought with them little wealth, but were frequently able to leverage 
social and political relationships in a manner that ensured their survival, 
in some instances enabling them to thrive in their adopted homes. In 
many instances, this meant their children were able to achieve high levels 
of education compared to their Rwandan counterparts and, in the case of 
those who settled in Uganda, Kenya, and other former British colonies, 
proficiency in English rather than French. As a result, with the RTF’s mili¬ 
tary success in Rwanda surrounding the genocide, many returnees found 
themselves able, for the first time in as much as 35 years, to return to 
Rwanda and upon returning were uniquely qualified to take up positions 
in the new government, military, and civil society organizations. 

However, despite general consistencies among the types of experiences 
shared by the returnees with whom I interacted, the term returnee is typi¬ 
cally applied within Rwanda to a cohort of Rwandans who share littie in 
common beyond having spent much of their lives in exile. Those refugees 
who fled to Uganda, for example, had vastly different experiences of exile 
compared to those who fled to Burundi, Tanzania, Kenya, and the DRC. 2 
Refugees’ experiences often varied noticeably within each host nation as 
well, depending on their economic, political, and social status. Refugees’ 
experiences of returning to Rwanda were often similarly varied, with some 
returning to Rwanda as soldiers, beginning with the RPA’s 1990 invasion, 
and others waiting until after political stability was restored in the months 
and years following the genocide. And in terms of reception within Rwanda, 
returnees who lived in exile in Uganda are widely perceived by Rwandans 
as privileged over other returnees and indeed other Rwandans. This percep¬ 
tion emerges from the belief that returnees who lived in exile in Uganda 
will have inevitably been long-term supporters of the RPF. For this rea¬ 
son, returnees from Uganda are often regarded in a manner similar to the 
staff at the state-funded genocide memorials: while they may be formally 
recognized as survivors and Rwandans, they are nonetheless perceived as 
distinct from the rest of their Rwandan compatriots as likely RPF loyalists 
and potential spies. Further complicating returnees’ status in Rwanda as 
a cohort is the fact tiiat they have often spent much of their lives outside 
Rwanda, leaving them at times out of touch with Rwandan customs, partic¬ 
ularly those upheld by rural peasants who have been slower to benefit from 
post-genocide opportunities for education and economic advancement. 

Nonetheless, there are some important consistencies and contradictions 
in the manner in which returnees relate to Rwanda’s past and present, 
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as represented by the RPF’s official history. In particular, the returnees 
tended to uphold the RPF’s depiction of Rwanda’s pre-colonial and colo¬ 
nial past as idyllic, but with much stronger, nostalgic sentiments regarding 
the benefits of the Rwandan monarchy. This tendency is perhaps unsur¬ 
prising given that many returnees are descendants of monarchists who fled 
political violence surrounding the rise of the First Hutu Republic. Having 
grown up hearing stories of benevolent kings and an idyllic life, combined 
with experiences of exile and a longing to return to Rwanda, many return¬ 
ees expressed nostalgia for the Rwandan monarchy, even while expressing 
loyalty to Kagame and the RPF. 

Under the circumstances, it is similarly unsurprising that the returnees 
with whom I worked had few positive words to describe their memo¬ 
ries surrounding Rwandan independence. For most returnees, this was a 
period of intense political and social upheaval, as their families’ perceived 
loyalties to the monarchy, coupled with resistance to a Hutu-dominated 
independent Rwanda, meant that their families were forced into exile to 
survive. Returnees often depicted the Hutu Revolution as the start of 
genocidal violence in Rwanda, recalling violence against loved ones and 
the appropriation of valuable herds of cattle and ancestral lands as evidence 
that the emergent class of Hutu political elites perceived the removal of 
Tutsi monarchists from Rwanda as necessary for the nation’s long-term 
political stability. Over the decades, several returnees argued that the inter¬ 
national community’s failure to condemn the poor treatment endured by 
Tutsi exiles, as well as those Tutsi who remained in Rwanda under the 
Hutu-dominated regimes of Kayibanda and Habyarimana, served as evi¬ 
dence that they could escalate to occasional mass murder without having 
to worry about international interference or long-term consequences, set¬ 
ting a dangerous precedence for Rwanda’s future. Perhaps for this reason, 
their narratives tended to focus not on the successes and challenges that 
surrounded their lives in exile, for example, but on the corruption and 
brutality of the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes, which they expe¬ 
rienced indirectly through family and friends who remained in Rwanda 
and interpreted with the perhaps heightened sense of injustice afforded by 
their lives in exile. 3 

For many returnees, the late 1980s was then recalled as a period of hope. 
The growing military power of the RPF in Uganda and its determination 
to fight for returnees’ right to return to Rwanda united the Rwandan 
refugees throughout the Great Lakes region. To this end, in referencing 
the civil war, many returnees freely adopted the label “war of liberation” 
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used in official parlance in Rwanda’s post-genocide period, and voiced 
genuine gratitude toward the RPF for having fought for their right to 
return to Rwanda and for having overthrown the dictatorial Habyarimana 
to ensure that those Tutsi who eventually returned to Rwanda would be 
treated as equals. They likewise expressed sorrow that so many Rwandans 
ultimately died in the civil war and later in genocide, though in their nar¬ 
ratives they typically assigned primary responsibility for these deaths to the 
Habyarimana regime and the Hutu Power extremists. 

To this end, there was often an uneasiness inherent in many return¬ 
ees’ narratives surrounding the genocide. Some returnees witnessed first¬ 
hand the brutality of the genocide while serving as RPA combatants, and 
recalled in horrifying detail the scenes that greeted them in each com¬ 
munity they liberated from the Hutu Power extremists—scenes that they 
believed were often constructed in a manner that was intended to demor¬ 
alize RPA troops. Most returnees, however, learned about the genocide 
from surviving neighbors, family, and friends, as well as by visiting the 
state-funded genocide memorials. Yet all were officially categorized in the 
post-genocide period as survivors, alongside those who had endured the 
worst abuses of the genocide. 4 This made the subject an uncomfortable 
one for many of the returnee participants, to the extent that many of them 
eschewed labels related to return or survival in reference to themselves, 
preferring to identify first and foremost as Rwandan. Perhaps for this rea¬ 
son, few of my returnee participants were willing to say much about the 
genocide on the record, preferring to refer me for information on this 
period to survivors who had experienced it firsthand. 

This discomfort has in many ways followed through to returnees’ dis¬ 
cussions of the post-genocide period as well. Having sustained themselves 
for many years on narratives of Rwanda’s idyllic pre-colonial past, many 
returnees expressed an awareness that Rwanda’s present was fraught with 
political challenges and tensions. Of interest, however, returnees rarely 
assigned blame for these problems to the RPF, even in instances where 
they recognized the negative attributes of Kagame’s post-genocide regime. 
Conversely, they had a tendency to blame modern Rwanda’s problems on 
the exceptional damage done to the nation by colonialism, followed by 
corrupt Hutu political leadership leading to the genocide, very much in 
keeping with the RPF’s official narrative. And while they hoped for a more 
positive future for Rwanda, they often indicated that this positive future 
could only be achieved if the nation’s citizens were successfully sensitized to 
the benefits of certain policies and programs being introduced by the RPF. 
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To this end, returnees often described Kagame as a benevolent but 
strict father who knew what was best for his children, the Rwandan peo¬ 
ple. 5 The RTF’s official history, while inaccurate for many Rwandans, was 
thus regarded by many returnees as one initiative that, if embraced whole¬ 
heartedly by all Rwandans, could help ensure long-term political stability. 
Under the circumstances, losing the ability to discuss those elements of 
their lived experiences that differed from the RTF’s official history, at least 
in public settings, was a small sacrifice many returnees were willing to 
make in order to support the New Rwanda. Given the dangerous uses to 
which Rwanda’s history had been put in the past—first under European 
colonization and later under Tresidents Kayibanda and Habyarimana— 
several returnees claimed that history, whether personal or official, had no 
place in the public sphere, at least until Rwanda’s population had learned 
to view themselves as Rwandans before all else. 


“The People Are the King’s Cattle”: Reflections 
on Pre-Colonial and Colonial Rwanda 

In private settings, returnees took great pride in narrating Rwanda’s pre¬ 
colonial history, and die part played by their families and ancestors. Many of 
the returnees I interviewed claimed descent from the prestigious Abanyiginya 
clan. Others claimed descent from the Abega and Abalcono clans, the former 
of which boasted several notable Queen Mothers, including the infamous 
Kanjogera. Among the elderly returnees I interviewed, several claimed to have 
visited the royal court in their youth and been received by the mwami, further 
emphasizing their status as elites. As a result of these intimate connections 
with Rwanda’s royal court, many returnees expressed a powerful sense of 
nostalgia for Rwanda’s pre-colonial and colonial past. However, an additional 
explanation for this nostalgia may lie in the fact that many of the returnees I 
interviewed came from families that had been forced to seek refuge in neigh¬ 
boring countries surrounding the Hutu Revolution, during which monar¬ 
chists—particularly those who openly supported UNAR—endured sporadic 
attacks on their property and persons. 6 As monarchists and descendants of 
monarchists, their pro-monarchy sentiments likely endured over time and 
perhaps even intensified while living beyond Rwanda’s borders, as did their 
desire to return to their pre-revolution homes and ways of life. 7 And when 
their right to return to Rwanda was finally realized following the genocide, 
returnees brought back with them memories and stories that, for the most 
part, emphasized the benevolent nature of the Abanyiginya kings. 
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For example, one returnee—a woman with an encyclopedic knowledge 
of Rwandan history—described the relationship between the Abanyiginya 
kings and their subjects thusly: “the people are the King’s cattle.” 8 She 
acknowledged that foreigners who did not understand Rwandan culture 
might perceive this statement as unflattering. But given the high esteem in 
which all Rwandans hold cattle, she was adamant that there was no more 
honorable comparison to be made. The phrase indicates that mwami saw 
the well-being of his subjects as his primary responsibility, and in making 
policy decisions and choosing chiefs and sub-chiefs to implement them 
across the country, the king took great care to ensure the Rwandan people 
would thrive. Likewise, the Abanyiginya kings, with the help of the abiru, 
engaged in a range of ritual practices intended to ensure the spiritual and 
physical well-being of their subjects. 9 

To this end, returnees often referenced King Rudahigwa—one of the 
last of the Abanyiginya kings to rule Rwanda—as a powerful protector 
of the Rwandan people and an example of the benevolent nature of the 
monarchy more generally. 10 One story in particular was prominent among 
returnees, whereby Rudahigwa publically challenged the authority of a 
Belgian businessman to engage in segregationist practices at his hotel. The 
story is set at Hotel Faucon, a popular destination in Butare for mem¬ 
bers of the Belgian colonial administration and other European elites in 
the years preceding Rwandan independence. Rudahigwa is said to have 
been traveling past the hotel when he saw a sign that said “Interdit cmx 
chiens et cm noirs.” 11 Enraged, Rudahigwa took down the sign and con¬ 
fronted the hotel owner, slapping him across the face for the grave insult 
he had done to the Rwandan people. Rudahigwa then ordered his retinue 
to beat any white person who complained about the sign’s removal, or 
about the absence, going forward, of segregationist policies at the hotel. 
And to ensure that the hotel owner would not revert to his segregation¬ 
ist practices as soon as the king and his retinue passed, Rudahigwa com¬ 
mandeered the largest suite in the hotel for his personal chambers. In 
doing so, returnees recalled that Rudahigwa not only put an end to seg¬ 
regationist practices at Hotel Faucon, but delivered a powerful message 
to the Europeans who lived in Rwanda that their racism would not be 
tolerated. 12 In addition to demonstrating Rudahigwa’s benevolence and 
strength in the face of European racism, this story has the added value 
of demonstrating the evils of European colonialism in Rwanda, another 
prominent theme in returnees’ narratives of Rwanda’s colonial past, as 
well as the RPF’s official narrative. 
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In the rare instances where returnees presented a more complicated 
view of the Rwandan monarchy or called into question the idyllic life 
enjoyed by Rwandans in the pre-colonial period, they usually had dis¬ 
tinctive personal reasons for doing so. One example of this is the well- 
known story of Kamegeli’s Rock, as told to me by a Rwandan colleague, 
Gregoire, during a trip to Nyanza to visit the twentieth-century seat of 
Rwanda’s royal court. 13 In his version of the story, Gregoire spoke of an 
unnamed Tutsi king whose advisor, an unfortunate man named Kamegeli, 
advocated a disproportionately brutal punishment for a criminal—to chain 
the man to a large rock until he died slowly of exposure. 14 The king was so 
horrified by this suggestion that he pardoned the criminal and sentenced 
Kamegeli to execution using the method he had devised. 

On one hand, Gregoire’s recounting of the story of Kamegeli’s Rock 
could be interpreted as evidence of the king’s benevolent nature, as he was 
unwilling to inflict disproportionate suffering upon one of his subjects, 
even a criminal. However, his narrative could be simultaneously inter¬ 
preted as evidence that the king was not above resorting to the same acts of 
brutality he claimed to eschew if it served his purpose. Under the circum¬ 
stances, Gregoire’s life history becomes important for understanding the 
deeper meaning in his particular recounting of the story. His family claimed 
descent from the Abanyiginya clan, and in the years immediately preceding 
Rwandan independence, his father had been close to King Ndahindurwa. 
With Ndahindurwa’s decision to accept exile following Rwanda’s indepen¬ 
dence, Gregoire’s family lost a powerful patron, leaving them vulnerable 
to attack from the more extremist members of PARMEHUTU in their 
community. Gregoire was a child at the time, but remembered the fear 
exhibited by his parents and older siblings as they made the decision to flee. 

As a young adult in exile, Gregoire befriended a group of Rwandan 
refugees in the DRC who were RPF collaborators. Upon learning that the 
RPF was preparing an invasion of Rwanda in 1990, Gregoire joined the 
RPA to serve on the front lines of the civil war. When the RPF wrested 
control of the nation, formally ending the genocide, Gregoire commit¬ 
ted himself to rebuilding the nation, moving his wife and children to 
Rwanda. However, shortly after, faced with a rapidly growing cohort of 
new recruits, Gregoire was arrested for stealing food—a crime he claimed 
was necessary to feed the men under his command. Gregoire was charged 
with theft and imprisoned, and, perhaps more significantly, claimed to 
have lost favor with his commanding officers. While his sentence was mini¬ 
mal, Gregoire was fearful following his release that he was regarded as 
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igipinga and subject to heightened government surveillance. As such, he 
was guarded when discussing RPF actions or policies in public, even when 
among trusted colleagues and friends, lest any criticisms he might have be 
interpreted as evidence of ongoing political dissidence. 

Many Rwandans deemed such caution necessary when discussing die 
Rwandan monarchy, as showing too much enthusiasm for die monar¬ 
chy could be interpreted by RPF officials as evidence of their desire to see 
die monarchy restored in die post-genocide period. Prior to his death in 
2016, and from his home in exile in the United States, Rwanda’s last king, 
Ndahindurwa, stated that he was open to repatriating to Rwanda if die 
right conditions were met. 15 However, in casual conversations, Rwandan 
government officials acknowledged that die RPF had reservations about 
Ndahindurwa’s return: many Rwandans harbored strong positive or negative 
sentiments about the monarch, making his return controversial and poten¬ 
tially divisive at a time when the RPF was struggling to unite the Rwandan 
people and ensure long-term political stability. One official went so far as 
to argue tiiat Kagame would never allow Ndahindurwa to return, lest he 
have used old political loyalties to mobilize Rwandan elites—many of whom, 
as returnees, still harbored monarchist sympathies—against the RPF. 16 

However, Rwandans must simultaneously be cautious of appearing 
overly critical of the monarchy, lest RPF officials interpret the criticism 
as evidence that the speaker has internalized the genocide ideology of 
Presidents Kayibanda and Habyarimana. As indicated in the previously 
discussed narratives of genocidaires and survivors, during the First and 
Second Hutu Republics the monarchy was cast as a predominantly Tutsi 
institution responsible for the oppression of the Hutu majority. As a result, 
in the post-genocide period many Rwandans feared that overt criticism of 
the monarchy could trigger officials’ suspicions that an individual harbored 
lingering anti-Tutsi sentiments and was resistant to the RPF’s efforts to 
present Rwanda’s pre-colonial past as idyllic. Under the circumstances, 
Gregoire’s narrative of an unspecified king’s use of capital punishment 
was, given Rwanda’s current political climate, necessarily complicated, as 
he felt he could not risk being wrongly identified through his words and 
actions as anything other than fully supportive of the RPF. 17 


Ruptures and Displacements: Life in Proximity 
to the Kayibanda and Habyarimana Regimes 

In discussing Rwandan independence, meanwhile, most returnees focused 
on the violence that had forced their families into exile in neighboring 
nations. Their narratives were characterized by fear related to everyday 
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experiences of anti-Tutsi aggression on the part of their Hutu compatri¬ 
ots. However, much like the recollections of genocide survivors, whose 
experiences around independence rarely included direct physical violence, 
the families of the returnees I interviewed had typically fled to escape 
the possibility of physical violence. For example, Gregoire recalled see¬ 
ing Tutsi homes being burned and cattle being confiscated at the start 
of the Hutu Revolution, but his family accepted exile without requiring 
further coercion. 18 As a result, they were not physically harmed, though 
Gregoire acknowledged that other monarchists may not have been so for¬ 
tunate. Most of the returnees I interviewed recalled similar experiences, 
recounting stories wherein their families’ property was taken away and 
their belongings stolen, but ultimately they were not subjected to more 
serious forms of violence as long as they fled. This is not to say that this 
experience of flight was not terrifying and distressing for the refugees, 
but rather that this particular period of violence was distinctly different 
from the violence that would follow during the First and Second Hutu 
Republics. 

To this end, few of the returnees I interviewed offered much informa¬ 
tion about their experiences of exile, preferring instead to comment on the 
dire treatment endured by those Tutsi who remained in Rwanda under the 
Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes. To this end, returnees frequently 
referenced the atrocities endured by Tutsi who remained in Rwanda in a 
manner that overshadowed any negative experiences they may have had 
as refugees in neighboring countries. For example, when asked about his 
experiences as a refugee in the 1960s and 1970s, Samuel responded that 
the problems faced by refugees during this period were nothing com¬ 
pared to the ethnic violence endured by the Tutsi in his hometown in 
Cyangugu. 19 His family kept in close contact with extended family and 
friends who remained in Rwanda, and as a result Samuel heard about how 
Kayibanda’s soldiers constantly instigated anti-Tutsi violence in Cyangugu 
as a means of instilling fear in the Tutsi who remained. Under the circum¬ 
stances, Samuel felt he had been very lucky, and any struggles his family 
endured in exile were minimal in comparison. 

This relative silence is perhaps surprising given that many dis- 
poric Rwandans struggled to survive as refugees, particularly in Uganda 
and the DRC. Historians such as Lemarchand and Prunier, and politi¬ 
cal scientist Mamdani have written extensively about the challenges faced 
by the Banyarwandan refugees as they attempted to integrate into every¬ 
day life in their host nations. 20 In addition to the loss of much of their 
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wealth, and the relative disintegration or dislocation of their patronage 
networks, refugees struggled to resist prejudicial treatment from the sur¬ 
rounding indigenous communities where they had settled, as well as from 
the often unpredictable and occasionally hostile governments under which 
they lived. While refugees may have received some support and protection 
from the UN and were in some instances able to pursue advanced levels of 
education and military training, the everyday lives of the Banyarwandan 
refugees may not have been that different from that of the Tutsi who had 
remained in Rwanda during the First and Second Hutu Republics in terms 
of security and quality of living. 

Yet for many Uganda-based Rwandan refugees, an area of hope 
emerged through participation in the military struggle between Obote 
and Museveni. RANU—renamed the RPF in 1987—was founded in the 
late 1970s and encouraged Uganda’s Rwandan refugee population to sup¬ 
port Museveni’s National Resistance Army (NRA) as a means of protect¬ 
ing Banyarwandan interests in Uganda. 21 By the time the NRA declared 
victory in 1986, an estimated 16,000 of its soldiers were Rwandan, sev¬ 
eral of whom were then granted prominent positions in Museveni’s inner 
circle. Most notably, Fred Rwigyema and Paul Kagame were appointed 
Museveni’s deputy Minister of Defence and acting Chief of Military 
Intelligence, respectively, granting them a high degree of visibility within 
his government. 22 

However, while some Rwandan refugees enjoyed the benefits of close 
military and political relationships with Museveni and his inner circle, oth¬ 
ers endured discrimination at the hands of their Ugandan neighbors, a 
reality that undoubtedly contributed to an ongoing desire among refugees 
to ultimately return to their pre-revolution homes. Many of those who 
returned from Rwanda recalled periods of heightened tensions in Uganda 
that emerged directly from rumors that Museveni and the NRA more gen¬ 
erally were controlled by Rwandan Tutsi refugees. While these tensions 
rarely escalated to physical violence, they did result in ongoing structural 
inequalities—most notably, the denial of Ugandan citizenship. As part of 
his political platform, and as a means of securing the support of Uganda’s 
Banyarwandan communities, in 1987 Museveni promised to extent auto¬ 
matic citizenship to any Banyarwandan who had resided in Rwanda for 
more than ten years. In 1990, however, Museveni was forced to retract 
this promise in order to quell a major land dispute in southwestern Uganda 
and prove to his critics that he was not privileging Banyarwandan interests 
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over those of indigenous Ugandans. On being denied Ugandan citizen¬ 
ship, the RPF claimed Banyarwandan refugees had no alternative but to 
return to Rwanda using military force. 23 

Many Rwandan refugees within and beyond Rwanda rallied behind 
the RPF, providing financial support in instances where they could not 
serve the movement more directly. One Rwandan returnee I interviewed 
had worked for an international NGO in the 1980s and early 1990s, and 
recalled sending hundreds of dollars each month to contacts in Uganda 
to support the RPF in its efforts to secure the Rwandan refugees’ right 
to return to Rwanda. 24 Other participants recalled sending funds on a 
more sporadic basis, often in response to requests from other Rwandan 
refugees to support the RPF’s “good work.” For many of them, the 
RPF was their only hope of returning to Rwanda one day and reclaiming 
the ancestral lands from which their families had been forcibly exiled. 
As such, they saw these donations as a small but important sacrifice to 
make. 

The relative silence that surrounded returnees’ lives in exile was likely 
motivated by several factors. First, for many returnees, memories of life 
in exile were bittersweet: they had avoided the structural discrimination 
endured by Rwanda’s minority Tutsi population under the Kayibanda and 
Habyarimana regimes, but were simultaneously subject to the sometimes 
rapidly shifting political will of the governing regimes in the countries 
where they sought refuge, leaving them in a state of limbo with regards to 
their future citizenship and personal security. Related to this, because the 
broader population of Rwanda tended to think of the returnees primarily 
in terms of their imputed monarchist affiliations and later support for the 
RPF leading to the civil war, there was little public space to discuss their life 
experiences in other, perhaps more meaningful, ways. Among Rwanda’s 
peasant majority—whether Hutu, Tutsi, or Twa—there was a tendency 
to dismiss returnees first as monarchists who then became inyenzi, and 
second as the militants who triggered the civil war, leading to the geno¬ 
cide. In both instances, the Rwanda peasantry suffered the consequences, 
leaving them with little empathy for returnees’ suffering in exile. And 
among Rwandan elites, there was often the sense that the returnees had 
all endured the same basic experience, leaving no need to talk about exile 
beyond the unquenchable desire to return to Rwanda. They expressed a 
consistent preference to focus on Rwanda’s positive future, rather than 
dwell on its negative past. 
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A War of Liberation: The Civil War Period 

However, this relative silence quickly dissipated when the subject of 
Rwanda’s civil war was raised. For many returnees, the 1990 RPA invasion 
of Rwanda represented a sudden point of hope for the future, despite the 
chaos that accompanied it. Several returnees recalled the RPF invasion 
with excitement: in Bianca’s recollection, when news of the RPF invasion 
arrived in her community in Kenya, it seemed like anything was possible 
and that justice for Rwanda’s various diasporic communities was finally 
going to be served. In Bernardin’s community in Burundi, the Tutsi cel¬ 
ebrated the news of the invasion, believing that Habyarimana’s oppressive 
and corrupt regime was certainly coming to a quick end. 25 To this end, in 
their narratives they frequendy termed it a “war of liberation,” in keeping 
with official parlance, rather than the preferred label of civil war used by 
other Rwandans. Yet while they recognized that their war of liberation 
had a serious and often negative impact on the lives of the Rwandans who 
lived in the northern communities worst hit by the fighting, they high¬ 
lighted the necessity of the war for casting off the oppressive Habyarimana 
regime and realizing the returnees’ right to live in Rwanda as full and 
equal citizens. 

Patrick’s narrative offers insights into how returnees who fought with 
the RPA make sense of the civil war in the post-genocide period. 26 Patrick 
was born in Burundi and as such his knowledge of Rwanda prior to his 
return to the country was limited to the stories that were passed down 
within his family and circulated among other refugees in his commu¬ 
nity. Nonetheless, he felt deeply committed as a teenager to returning to 
Rwanda, and followed with interest efforts that were being made among 
the Banyarwandan refugees in the region to negotiate their right to return 
to Rwanda using diplomatic measures. 27 Patrick traveled to Uganda to 
join the RPF as soon as he heard news of the RPA invasion and, after brief 
training, was sent to the front lines in northern Rwanda. Once there, he 
encountered a nation deeply divided along political lines between those 
civilians who were pro-RPF and those who were pro-Hutu Power. Among 
the peasants he encountered, he heard occasional rumors that the RPA 
intended to kill all Hutu, but he argued that the average peasant knew that 
they had nothing to fear from the RPF. He recalled that the RPF engaged 
in a steady stream of propaganda to convince Rwanda’s Hutu majority 
that the RPF, once in control of the nation, intended to serve them well. 
As part of this, the RPF actively sought out Hutu members, particularly 
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trusted affiliates of the Habyarimana regime who sought to distance 
themselves from the increasingly extremists attitudes of the Habyarimana 
regime, as a means of demonstrating to the Rwandan people that the RPF 
was above ethnic divisionism. 28 

In terms of RPA troops’ everyday behavior, Patrick remembered strict 
guidelines and procedures were in place to ensure that the Hutu masses 
did not regard them as a threat. In Patrick’s experience, these guidelines 
were easy to follow, as the RPA quickly realized that ordinary Rwandans 
civilians were not a threat, nor were members of the Forces armies rwan- 
daises (FAR)—then the national army of Rwanda. The FAR was poorly 
prepared for the invasion and, in Patrick’s experience, many of its troops 
preferred to surrender without firing their weapons, rather than risk death 
in combat to preserve Habyarimana’s declining regime. For these rea¬ 
sons, Patrick claimed he neither saw evidence of the RPA atrocities that 
allegedly prompted the flight of northern Hutu from Rwanda, nor did he 
believe such atrocities could have occurred anywhere along the frontlines. 

With the emergence of the Interahamwe in 1993, however, Patrick 
recalled an important shift in the civil war. The Interahamwe immediately 
proved itself to be a significant threat, as its members began targeting civil¬ 
ians in the north, particularly those Tutsi who were believed to be provid¬ 
ing support to the RPF. These alleged inkotanyi were often arrested and, 
he heard, subject to unspeakable tortures before being released back into 
their communities to spread fear among civilians about the consequences 
of supporting the RPF. In a few instances, he recalled coming across 
alleged RPF spies who had been executed by the Interahamwe, again with 
the purpose of spreading fear among civilians. At that time, however, RPA 
troops were under strict orders not to retaliate, as in Patrick’s experience, 
the RPF was determined that a major part of their battle for Rwanda 
would be demonstrating to the Hutu majority that they intended no harm 
to come to ordinary civilians. 


Unspeakable Evil: The 1994 Genocide 

With Habyarimana’s assassination, however, Patrick observed an immediate 
and dramatic onslaught of extreme anti-Tutsi violence. In the community 
where he was based, Hutu Power extremists responded to Habyarimana’s 
death by decapitating a number of a high-profile Tutsi, and impaling their 
heads on sticks that were then displayed for the public. Patrick believed 
this act was intended to signal the start of the genocide in this town. 
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Roadblocks appeared soon after, and Tutsi were killed wherever they were 
found, regardless of their age or gender. Patrick claimed he was still trau¬ 
matized by the atrocities he witnessed in the early days of the genocide. 
He recalled a common method of execution reserved for Tutsi men dur¬ 
ing this period was called kandoyi, and involved tying the victim’s elbows 
behind his back and then hanging him so that his toes only just touched 
the ground. The victim would be left hanging in this manner, causing him 
great pain. As he reached the point of exhaustion, the Hutu extremists 
would then attack the victim with nail-studded clubs, beating him about 
the head until he died. The deceased victims were often left hanging, and 
on multiple occasions, Patrick recalled being ordered to cut down the bod¬ 
ies to give the victims a proper burial. These experiences were some of his 
most powerful memories of the genocide, and formed the foundation for 
the ongoing nightmares he endured in the post-genocide period. 

Patrick also had firsthand experiences with the extreme forms of vio¬ 
lence that Tutsi women were forced to endure. He recalled that with the 
start of the genocide, rape became very common. In most instances, the 
women were raped and then impaled using sharpened sticks and other 
objects, ensuring their slow but certain death. Once again, when the RPA 
troops encountered the aftermaths of scenes like this, individual soldiers 
were often charged with burying the bodies in a respectful manner, though 
there was not always time. In the rare instances where they encountered 
women who had survived these atrocities, individual soldiers were charged 
with ensuring they were transported to RPF camps where they received 
prompt medical care and support. 

Taken together, Patrick believed much of the violence that occurred 
during the genocide was intended to spread fear among civilians to dis¬ 
courage them from resisting the will of the interim government or from 
joining the RPF. However, he also argued that the violence served an 
additional essential purpose—to demoralize the RPA troops. In instances 
where they captured Interahamwe, the perpetrators of these rapes claimed 
that they were not just raping Tutsi women, but the mother, sisters, and 
wives of the RPA troops. Patrick recalled the perpetrators also frequently 
claimed that such violence was necessary to punish Tutsi women for their 
superior beauty and excessive pride, and to highlight the RPA’s inabil¬ 
ity to protect them, undermining their status as men. These tactics were 
largely successful in demoralizing the RPA. As the genocide escalated 
across the country, Patrick recalled he and his fellow soldiers grew increas¬ 
ingly depressed and angry, and were quick to lash out at the Interahamwe 
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they encountered. While he claimed to have no knowledge of atrocities 
perpetrated by RPA troops against Hutu civilians during the genocide, 
he admitted that they rarely allowed Interahamwe, Presidential Guard, 
and FAR combatants to surrender. Patrick claimed that most RPA soldiers 
felt it was more important to use their limited resources to save genocide 
survivors, rather than Hutu Power extremists. 


“I Don’t Know If It’s My Country Anymore, 
but I Love It”: Life in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

For those returnees who were not part of the RPA invasion or subse¬ 
quent battle for control of Rwanda during the genocide, knowledge of 
the atrocities overwhelming the country was widespread. Many returnees 
remembered seeing images of violence on their televisions and reading 
reports in the local media that described in detail the atrocities that were 
taking place, often a matter of hours after the atrocities had occurred. 
However, it was not until they returned to Rwanda in the aftermath of the 
genocide that the reality of these atrocities hit home for most returnees. 
For example, Gregoire sent for his wife and children to join him imme¬ 
diately after the RPF formally took control of the country in July 1994. 
His wife was an educated woman with extensive experience working for 
international NGOs, and as such was by no means unfamiliar with human 
suffering. Nonetheless, the extreme suffering she witnessed upon coming 
to Rwanda shocked her. The country’s infrastructure was non-existent, 
and yet the nation seemed overwhelmed by civilians who were injured 
and dying, and in desperate need of medical attention and other forms 
of support. She began volunteering at a local medical clinic, where due 
to the absence of clean drinking water, they only had beer and banana 
wine for patients to drink. Gregoire joked that most Rwandans spent 
the immediate aftermath of the genocide drunk, which served the dual 
purpose of drowning their memories of the genocide and avoiding death 
from dehydration. 

Ghislaine also returned to Rwanda in the immediate aftermath of the 
genocide, though in her case the decision was inspired by a sense of duty 
and the realization that as a trained nurse, she had much-needed skills. 
She recalled: 

Mostly, I was thinking of this country. I was thinking that if this coun¬ 
try doesn’t have people to tackle its problems, who will do it? What about 
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tomorrow? How will we have people to build this country? We have young 
children. How will they live in this country? They need people to help them, 
to direct them, to show them the right ways of doing things, and living 
together in peace. That was my thought . 29 

Upon arriving in Rwanda, Ghislaine began volunteering wherever she felt 
her skills could be useful. She was aware of the various forms of sexual vio¬ 
lence endured by many Tutsi women during the genocide, in particular the 
mass rape, sexual slavery, and forced maternity perpetrated by many Hutu 
Power extremists. Fearing that their communities would likely reject these 
women and recognizing that they would need unique forms of social and 
psychological support to ensure their survival in the post-genocide period, 
Ghislaine decided to pursue training as a trauma counselor. Soon after, she 
was hired by a CBO that provided support to women genocide survivors. 

This organization was started immediately after the genocide, so first I had 
to do sensitization with the women because they didn’t know what trauma 
was—what the symptoms were and what was happening to them. So I had 
to do sensitization and make them aware of what trauma is. I talked about 
signs and symptoms, why trauma affects people because of war. So people 
became aware and they knew what was happened to them. After that, I told 
them they could solve these problems by talking to me . 30 

One of the key challenges Ghislaine faced related to her patients’ lack of 
familiarity with counseling. She explained: 

Rwandan people are closed and they don’t want to tell someone they don’t 
know about their problems. But because I’m Rwandese and I speak the 
same language, I can tell them “we used to speak our problems among the 
family, but now the families are not there. People have died.” So I tell them 
I am another way of helping them. They always want to know why you are 
there, whether it’s to write or what. After that, they go and think about it, 
and come back to me. 

Ghislaine’s efforts to expose people to the possible benefits of counseling 
were largely successful. She noted “[a]t first, there were so many. It was 
even too much for me because the stories they were telling were very pain¬ 
ful stories.” 31 As the women began opening up individually about their 
experiences, however, Ghislaine began organizing them into small support 
groups according to common types of experiences, in order to provide 
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targeted group counseling to women who had been forced into sexual 
slavery or forced to give birth to children conceived through rape, for 
example. As the group counseling continued and the women began pro¬ 
cessing their experiences of the genocide, the organization then provided 
them with other forms of support, such as skills training toward becoming 
financially independent. In this manner, Ghislaine believed her organiza¬ 
tion was facilitating meaningful positive change in the lives of women sur¬ 
vivors, and she expressed no regrets over her decision to return. 

Bianca’s decision to return to Rwanda was motivated similarly by per¬ 
sonal and professional circumstances. From her home in Kenya, she gradu¬ 
ally learned of the death of her entire extended family during the genocide. 
For this reason, when her husband suggested they return to Rwanda to 
help the survivors, she was reluctant to go with him. She explained: 

My husband was a pastor and he was called upon to rebuild one of the 
churches. I told him I didn’t want to go with him—I didn’t want to see 
Rwanda—so he came alone. Once the church was rebuilt, he called me and 
said “come and see. You don’t have to stay, but come and see what hap¬ 
pened. Maybe you can find some relatives.” 

I came in July. Bodies were still on the ground being eaten by birds and 
dogs. I was shocked and I returned to Kenya. I thought I would never return 
to Rwanda. I would become a refugee. My husband stayed and a few months 
later he called me again to come and visit. I agreed to come for one week, 
but no more. I came back and in fuly, the whole country stunk. You couldn’t 
find water—people were drinking and washing with beer from Burundi. So 
I came a few months later. I had lost all my family, but my husband argued 
that all those children who had no parents were worse off. I still had my hus¬ 
band and my children, and my house. The people left behind in Rwanda had 
nothing. My husband asked me if I couldn’t do something. And I agreed. 

I didn’t have to be selfish. So I decided to take care of the orphans, to help 
those who were taking care of the orphans. I said “I have my health, I have 
my husband, I have my children, I have my house. I have to do something.” 

So that is how I decided to stay in Rwanda and do something . 32 

Bianca’s subsequent experiences of helping to rebuild Rwanda proved 
rewarding. She found work with a CBO that was dedicated to providing 
genocide survivors, particularly widows and orphans, with the financial 
support and skills training necessary to start and maintain small busi¬ 
nesses. Overall, she felt the CBO was very successful, as she had witnessed 
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a dramatic change in their members’ lives over the years the CBO had 
operated. 

Those who came to us for the first time were crying. They were helpless. 
Over time, they were smiling and thanking us for what we had done for 
them. And when we give them a loan so they can plant tomatoes or buy a 
goat. That is how we have seen that their lives have changed . 33 

However, just as Bianca saw reasons to feel hopeful about Rwanda’s future, 
she was aware of the many problems people faced. Key among these, in 
Bianca’s opinion, was the high levels of poverty endured by die majority of 
Rwandans, particularly those in rural communities. Even though the CBO 
Bianca worked for provided ongoing support to survivors, she acknowl¬ 
edged that poverty was never far from reality for their members. Most mem¬ 
bers earned just enough to feed themselves, but had little money left over to 
pay for extras, such as repairs to dteir homes or additional help in the fields. 

Bianca also admitted to having growing increasingly fearful for the 
lives of many of her CBO’s members, as she felt post-genocide Rwanda 
was often unsafe for genocide survivors. Over the years, several of the 
survivors she worked with had experienced community and government 
persecution related to the RTF’s efforts to promote transitional justice 
in the post-genocide period. While she refrained from providing specific 
examples, she noted that “survivors are still dying from the killers because 
when they go to gacaca to give their testimony, their attackers kill them.” 34 
She claimed people in her community had attempted to draw attention to 
this problem after some of their members had been killed, allegedly by the 
family and friends of the accused genocidaires against whom they testi¬ 
fied. 35 However, their efforts to encourage the Rwanda National Police to 
investigate were unsuccessful, leading Bianca to conclude that there were 
certain negative aspects of life in post-genocide Rwanda that the authori¬ 
ties preferred to cover up in order to uphold the image of a successfully 
reconciling the New Rwanda. 

To this end, Bianca found herself often feeling torn in the post-genocide 
period. She concluded our interviews by noting: 

[T]he government has done a lot. They have put a lot of effort, but when 
you are dealing with people, you never how what they are thinking and feel¬ 
ing. In general, we hope that everything is okay in Rwanda. Compared to 
other countries in Africa, Rwanda is better. I don’t know if it is my country 
anymore, but I love it . 36 
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Bianca’s concluding comments touched upon a sentiment diat was com¬ 
monly voiced by the returneets I interviewed: namely, the sense that Rwanda, 
while arguably a better place to live compared to many neighboring African 
nations at that moment in time, nonetheless had an uncertain future regard¬ 
ing the possibility of renewed political and ethnic violence. However, in 
explaining die roots of this uncertain future, most returnee participants did 
not find ultimate fault with the RPF or Kagame’s authoritarian style of lead¬ 
ership. Having experienced exile and return, as well as everyday life under 
authoritarian regimes elsewhere in the region, they seemed content to sup¬ 
port any politician who would allow them to remain living peacefully in their 
native Rwanda. As such, and in keeping with the RPF official narrative, they 
placed blame upon the Belgian colonists and the Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
regimes for having forced the Rwandan people to internalize dangerous eth¬ 
nic divisions leading to genocide, and tended to present Kagame’s resulting 
authoritarian tendencies as a necessary and logical response. 

To this end, returnees often expressed frustration with other cohorts 
within and beyond Rwanda who were perceived to be critical of Kagame 
and the RPF, particularly rural Rwandans and members of Rwanda’s polit¬ 
ical opposition in exile, but also extending to critical foreign scholars. Such 
critics, they argued, could not comprehend the unique post-genocide 
context in Rwanda and the challenges faced by the Kagame regime in 
attempting to ensure long-term political stability and reconciliation among 
Rwandan civilians. Several of the government officials I interviewed argued 
that Rwandans needed constant sensitization to accept RPF policies that, 
while intended to serve the best interests of the Rwandan people, perhaps 
seemed at odds with the interests of individual Rwandans, and particu¬ 
larly the rural majority. For these reasons, they often argued that critics 
should take a more balanced approach to post-genocide Rwanda, one that 
accounts for its recent genocidal past. 37 

Rose-Marie Mulcarutabana was particularly helpful in explaining this 
general perspective on post-genocide Rwanda, and indeed her insight¬ 
ful comments seem a perfect way to conclude this particular chapter. At 
one point, we exchanged emails regarding a rumor I had heard about the 
disbanding of the National University of Rwanda’s History Department, 
a move I feared had to do with the RPF’s interest in minimizing critical 
public discourse on Rwanda’s past. Rose-Marie responded as follows: 

I don’t have all the details about the history of these decisions and counter¬ 
decisions that you mention, but while “minimize critical public discourse” 
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is correct, and while there is some truth in the suspicion of “bolstering the 
dissemination and acceptance of the RPF’s official narrative,” the situation 
is really more complex. 

The idea was that continued teaching of History according to the old text¬ 
books—these are in fact Alexis Kagame’s “Abreges” or syntheses of tra¬ 
ditional oral accounts—would prevent the desired renewal of Rwandan 
society. The problem has been that curriculum writers and historians have 
been trading accusations: the former complaining that the latter have failed 
to produce the “new” material on which to base textbooks, while the latter 
retort that the material has been produced, only that textbook writers are 
looking for politically correct data rather than facts. 

The bone of contention has not been recent history—colonial period to 
date, this period is reasonably well documented—but the previous, more 
ancient periods. And the issue seems to be far from being resolved, for it is 
a veritable conundrum ... 

Hutu and Tutsi intellectuals see their common past through different lenses. 
The discussion may have been, as you point out, limited to the genocide, the 
colonial period and the more recent reigns, but the root of the problem is to 
be found in divergent attitudes to older history as Kagame presented it—as 
an account of the life and deeds of the kings. And this raises the issue of dif¬ 
ferent attitudes to the monarchy as an institution, which the Hutu rejected 
in the 1959 “revolution,” but which Tutsi intellectuals continue to view as 
the creator of Rwanda and maker of national history. 

Hutu intellectuals particularly resent what they view as a marginalization 
of the precolonial Hutu lungs, the Bahinza, known in Kagame’s books as 
“roitelets,” kinglets, petty kings. By this term Kagame may have meant no 
more than the small size of these “kingdoms,” but the pejorative connota¬ 
tion, combined with Kagame’s scant coverage of the history of these rulers, 
has been assessed as an intentional dismissal of the contribution to Rwanda’s 
history of these Hutu rulers, because they were Hutu, and Kagame was a 
Tutsi, and a monarchist to boot ... History should therefore be reviewed to 
correct this pro-Tutsi bias in Kagame’s syntheses, the teaching of which has 
given the Hutu an inferiority complex, which was fanned into hatred and 
eventually into the committal of genocide. However, while almost every 
Rwanda now agrees that the teaching of “amateka mabi,” or “bad” his¬ 
tory—meaning divisive and one-sided history—played a role in the events 
which led to the genocide, it has been difficult to determine what the right 
kind of history should be. 
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The Hutu intellectuals who, over the last several decades, have criticised 
history as Kagame presented it, did not produce textbooks based on their 
interpretation: Kagame continued teaching history at university level and his 
books remain on the syllabus. 

Today, trained historians have actually reviewed Rwanda’s history in order 
to produce a more professional picture of this history, but the production 
of actual school textbooks based on these works is yet to make headway, 
because “certain issues” remain contentious. 

Running through all this is the strange fact that the Hutu elites suspect 
their Tutsi colleagues to want an unduly long history simply to glorify their 
own ancestors, while the Tutsi suspect the Hutu of wanting to “to shorten 
the country’s history,” by insisting on making the earliest Nyiginya kings 
contemporary with the known Hutu kings, which makes for a history going 
no further back than the late 19th century .... 

The real problem as I see it is that Rwandans are still struggling to determine 
how to discuss the identity of both country and citizens, how to handle 
issues of origin, of the nature and roots of past social inequalities, and the 
effects of these and other problems on living together as a national commu¬ 
nity. When and how Rwanda was created, who created it, who ruled it, what 
is the origin of the three ethnic groups, how did they relate to each other in 
the recent and distant past, why and to what extent were they unequal, etc. 

In order to function properly, a textbook has to provide answers to this 
broad range of issues, failing which it will create more problems than it 
solves. 

As you can see, it is therefore not a simple matter of the government want¬ 
ing to impose the official narrative, and preventing people from analyzing 
it publicly. It is that positions are right now still rigid, and no solution has 
yet been found. 

Actually, this protracted process rather leads one to suspect there is really 
no official narrative, no “party line,” for if one sufficiently coherent line had 
been available, it would have been a simple matter to impose it: just write 
the textbooks, and get everyone to use them. 

What we see instead is a painstaking soul-searching, a long-drawn effort to 
reconcile rather divergent views on what is perhaps the key to achieving a 
normal life as a nation. 
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Meanwhile, the country survives on what you view as “simplified propa¬ 
ganda,” but is really a meager diet of temporary expedients, hoping for a 
proper diet—“soon.” 38 


Notes 

1. The waves of refugees that fled Rwanda during the First Hutu 
Republic represent only one of four historic patterns of Rwandan 
mobility, including flight from pre-colonial dynastic expansion; 
colonial era flight due to economic migration, particularly in the 
early 1900s; flight related to decolonization from 1959 to 1964; 
and flight from genocide and related mass atrocities in 1994. 
Among these diverse clusters of refugees, however, David Newbury 
argues that refugees of the first Hutu Republic were most vocal 
about their desire to return home. David Newbury, “Returning 
Refugees: Four Historical Patterns of‘Coming Home’ to Rwanda,” 
Society for Comparative Studies in Society and History 47(2) (2005): 
260-261. 

2. See, for example, Lemarchand’s comparison of the experiences of 
Rwandan refugees who fled to the DRC and Uganda. Rene 
Lemarchand, “Exclusion, Marginalization and Political 
Mobilization: The Road to Hell in the Great Lakes,” Occasional 
Paper, Centre for African Studies, University of Copenhagen 
(2000), 8, http://teol.ku.dk/cas/research/publications/occ._ 
papers/lemarchand20012.pdf (accessed 3 January 2015). 

3. In her work among Hutu civilians who lived in refugee camps in 
Tanzania following the 1972 genocide in Burundi, Liisa Malkki 
identified certain mythico-histories that played a significant role in 
maintaining and reproducing perceived differences between Hutu 
and Tutsi. These mythico-histories were typically constructed in 
opposition to the Tutsi-dominated official history being dissemi¬ 
nated in Burundi, representing a radical recasting of Burundi’s past 
that privileged the Hutu as Burundi’s “rightful natives” and dis¬ 
missed the Tutsi as foreigners who had, through trickery and 
deceit, stolen the nation. These mythico-histories served to reor¬ 
der the refugees’ social and political world in the camps, and while 
questionable in terms of their historical accuracy, were nonetheless 
psychologically true for the narrators. Malkki, Purity and Exile , 3, 
54-55. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Considering Silences: Hutu Survivors? Tutsi 
Genocidaires? And What of the Twa? 


“People like me will never get peace.” 

—Elliot 


Considering Silences in Post-Genocide Rwanda 

Thus far, the previous chapters have addressed the narratives of Rwandans 
who fit relatively neatly into the dichotomous vision of Rwandan society 
promoted by the RTF’s official narrative: namely, innocent (Tutsi) survi¬ 
vors and guilty (Hutu) perpetrators. But what of those Rwandans whose 
very existence defies these social categories: for example, Hutu civilians 
who suffered unimaginable losses during the genocide and related mass 
atrocities, and Tutsi genocidaires who engaged in the torture, murder, and 
mutilation of their fellow Tutsi, whether as a survival strategy or due to 
animosity toward their victims? This dichotomy also leaves little room for 
discussion of Twa civilians’ experiences surrounding the genocide—dur¬ 
ing which they were often targeted as alleged Tutsi supporters, as well as 
coerced into contributing to the genocide—and Rwandan history more 
broadly. This chapter begins to address these relative silences, among oth¬ 
ers, affecting post-genocide Rwanda. 

Gaining access to individuals whose very existence contradicts the 
RTF’s official narrative is not easy. As a foreign researcher, there was no 
government agency I could approach for a permit, nor could I work under 
the radar without my presence in a particular community or participant’s 
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home or office being noticed. Likewise, there was no way to phrase my 
interest in searching out these Rwandans to official gatekeepers without 
potentially placing participants, research assistants, and myself at risk of 
government surveillance and harassment. I could not ask to speak to Hutu 
genocide survivors or Twa civilians without exposing myself as someone 
who was interested in politically sensitive subject matter: namely, those 
experiences of suffering related to the genocide that in the post-genocide 
period are often conflated with genocide denial, rejection of national unity 
and reconciliation, or historical revisionism. As a result, my ability to engage 
with these areas of silence was limited to observations and encounters of 
everyday life in post-genocide Rwanda, during which I could try to casu¬ 
ally probe these subjects, and interview those rare individuals who actively 
sought me out with stories to tell, often at substantial risk to themselves. 

To this end, the life history narratives of two individuals ultimately stand 
out as distinct from the majority of interviews I conducted in Rwanda. 
The first individual, Jeanne, was a middle-aged Hutu woman who lost 
all but one member of her family during the genocide. Upon ascertain¬ 
ing that I was studying the genocide memorial in her community, Jeanne 
felt compelled to tell me her story as a genocide survivor—a label she was 
discouraged from applying to herself by memorial staff, not because they 
did not recognize her losses surrounding the genocide, but because they 
recognized the dangers inherent in her claiming this status as a Hutu. The 
second individual, Elliot, was a middle-aged Tutsi man who was convicted 
as a genocidaire after having allegedly enthusiastically orchestrated and 
participated in the murder of Tutsi civilians in his community. While their 
narratives are by no means exhaustive of the kinds of experiences that are 
silenced in the post-genocide period, they speak of the pressures endured 
by Rwandans who do not align nicely with the RTF’s official narrative of 
innocence and guilt surrounding the genocide. 


Jeanne’s Story: A (Hutu) Genocide Survivor 

My one fleeting encounter with a Hutu who self-identified as a geno¬ 
cide survivor emerged from my work at a rural state-funded genocide 
memorial. I had been fortunate that one of the local guides, Olivier, had 
taken me under his wing early in my fieldwork. I visited him often at 
his work, during which he switched between walking me through the 
memorial, attending to daily responsibilities, and giving me more for¬ 
mal interviews in which he would educate me about particular events in 
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Rwanda’s history. As we were saying goodbye one afternoon, I noticed a 
woman watching us. The presence of foreigners at the genocide memori¬ 
als was nothing new to the local community, and so I doubted she was 
simply interested in watching the comings and goings of the site. As a 
result, I approached her. She asked me about the purpose of my research, 
and responded enthusiastically when I mentioned my interest in under¬ 
standing how Rwandans made sense of the genocide and other periods 
in their nation’s past. Jeanne explained that she was also a survivor of the 
genocide, and would appreciate an opportunity to tell me her story. 

As we made arrangements to meet the following week, Olivier sug¬ 
gested that we conduct a preliminary interview then and there at the 
memorial. It was a quiet afternoon, and there was a private space for us 
to use, so we agreed. He asked if he could sit and listen, to which Jeanne 
consented without any overt signs of discomfort or anxiety. Conversely, I 
got the sense that this was perhaps a story she had told many times before, 
and indeed one with which Olivier was familiar. Within minutes Jeanne 
was narrating her life history. However, Jeanne’s story was not what I 
had come to expect from the genocide memorials, and Olivier’s presence 
increasingly introduced tensions as he struggled to reframe elements of 
Jeanne’s narrative in keeping with the RTF’s official narrative. 

Jeanne was a Hutu whose decision to identify herself as a survivor of 
the genocide was a significant source of tension throughout the interview. 
Jeanne began her story by explaining how she came to meet her husband, 
a Tutsi man she married for love, and who had died during the massacre 
at the memorial along with all of their children except for their young¬ 
est—an infant whom Jeanne had been carrying on her back at the time 
of the attack. 1 She attributed her survival to her husband’s bravery, as it 
was he who forced her to show the extremists her identity card proving 
her Hutu ethnicity, and who then pleaded with the Hutu extremists to 
have mercy on Jeanne and their youngest child. Eventually, her husband 
convinced one of the attackers to escort Jeanne and their youngest child 
home. Though Jeanne did not know the exact circumstances of what 
transpired next, she later learned that her husband and remaining children 
were killed later that day with the rest of the Tutsi who had sought refuge 
at the site. 

As Jeanne spoke, Olivier interrupted her at various points to complicate 
and contradict her narrative. For example, he corrected her use of the term 
“survivor” in reference to herself, noting that it was not possible for there to 
be Hutu survivors of the genocide because the Hutu were not the intended 
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targets. Olivier’s strict definition of what constituted a survivor, however, 
failed to account for the fact that Jeanne had suffered a great deal during the 
genocide because of her affiliation with Tutsi. She had married a Tutsi man 
and, due to the Rwandan custom of patrilineal inheritance of ethnicity, pro¬ 
duced Tutsi children. For this reason, she was at risk of being tortured and 
murdered during the genocide because her attackers perceived her as Tutsi 
or arguably worse—someone who had betrayed her Hutu compatriots. 
Under the circumstances, Jeanne argued she had every right to self-identify 
as a survivor of the genocide. However, this was an inherently provocative 
political act, perhaps even intended to draw Olivier into an argument so as 
to highlight die ongoing tensions in post-genocide Rwanda. 

Jeanne’s interpretations of Rwanda history more generally then 
proved to be another source of tension. When speaking about the Hutu 
Revolution and the anti-Tutsi violence that occurred under Kayibanda, 
Jeanne claimed that her community had remained free of such ethnic ten¬ 
sions, and that no Tutsi had died. Furthermore, she maintained that her 
family had been very religious, and as such, had enjoyed good relations 
with all of their neighbors, making it comparatively easy for her to fall in 
love with and marry a Tutsi man. She recalled hearing about anti-Tutsi 
massacres in school, but argued that these attacks were small, infrequent, 
and, in her experience, limited to border communities in Rwanda where 
Tutsi refugees of the Hutu Revolution were instigating violence against 
Rwandan civilians in the hopes of forcing Kayibanda to permit them to 
return to Rwanda. 

At this point Olivier prompted her to talk about the other forms of 
ethnic tension that had been rampant in her community in the past. 
Jeanne acquiesced, noting that when she was in primary school, her teach¬ 
ers always asked the Hutu and Tutsi students to identify themselves by 
standing separately. Jeanne acknowledged that these acts were intended 
to shame the Tutsi, particularly when discussing the Tutsi monarchy. She 
also acknowledged that the Tutsi were subjected to ethnic quotas that 
limited the number of Tutsi who could attend secondary school, and so 
for this reason, forcing them to identify themselves emphasized the fact 
that they were in the minority in relation to the Hutu students. However, 
Jeanne once again made the point that the people in her community bore 
no ill feelings toward the Tutsi, and that such efforts to expose the Tutsi 
to ridicule never resulted in physical violence. 

At Olivier’s prompting, Jeanne provided further details regarding 
the complex relationship that existed between Hutu and Tutsi in her 
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community prior to the genocide. She remembered being told stories by 
her parents about the Tutsi monarchs, all of which emphasized what bad 
leaders they had been. These stories related how the monarchs had consid¬ 
ered the Hutu their slaves, and had convinced the bazungu—by which she 
meant the German, and later Belgian, colonists—that the Hutu should be 
treated as inferiors. Initially, the bazungu were easily manipulated by the 
monarchy, and promoted the separation of the rich Tutsi from the poor 
Hutu, which led to animosity and occasionally, violence. 

Jeanne’s interpretation of the interactions between the Tutsi monar¬ 
chy and the German and Belgian colonial administration is significant. 
Compared to RPF’s official narrative, she placed far more importance on 
Tutsi collaboration with the colonial administrations to establish fixed eth¬ 
nic boundaries between themselves and the Hutu to ensure the ongoing 
political dominance of the Tutsi. Olivier did not agree with Jeanne’s per¬ 
spective, and stated that the bazungu decided on their own to formally 
distinguish between the Hutu and Tutsi, and that the Tutsi were unsus¬ 
pecting victims of the subsequent policies, just like the Hutu. According 
to Olivier, the bazungu believed the Hutu originally migrated to Rwanda 
from Uganda, making them true Africans, while the Tutsi originally 
migrated from Ethiopia and were of Caucasian descent. This belief would 
lead to the practice, during the genocide, of throwing slaughtered Tutsi in 
Nyabarongo River to return them to Ethiopia. 2 An argument ensued, dur¬ 
ing which Jeanne maintained that the distinction between Hutu and Tutsi 
went deeper than this. Jeanne argued that even before the arrival of the 
bazungu, the Tutsi were distinct from Hutu. Because Tutsi were wealthy 
and drank milk, they were more beautiful, taller, slimmer, and had lighter 
skin compared to the Hutu. Their beauty and wealth made them superior 
to the Hutu, who, by comparison, worked in the fields and had few oppor¬ 
tunities to better themselves. According to Jeanne, all the bazungu did was 
to recognize this difference and formalize it by adding it to identity cards. 

A final point of tension between Jeanne and Olivier emerged during 
our discussion of the memorial where we were conducting our interview. 
Jeanne had lost most of her immediate family during the massacre at the 
memorial, and in the immediate aftermath of the genocide had returned to 
the site to identify their bodies and bury them on ancestral land. However, 
local officials had intervened. The authorities in Rwanda rarely considered 
such requests, she claimed, because they wanted to have a large number 
of bodies on display to help combat genocide denial—a necessity, accord¬ 
ing to Olivier, that he agreed with completely. 3 Jeanne disagreed with this 
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practice, however. She noted that a respectful burial was very important in 
Rwandan culture because blood spilled in violence was very dangerous to 
those who came in contact with it, allowing the spirit of the deceased to 
attack the person and their family, causing symptoms ranging from mental 
and physical illness to sterility of the victims and their livestock, and poor 
yields at harvest time. 

To avoid haunting by angry spirits, Jeanne believed it was vital that 
the victims of the genocide be buried with respect, which in her family 
meant washing the bones and burying each individual in a separate grave 
on ancestral land, accompanied by a formal Christian ceremony attended 
by surviving family. 4 She argued that only this kind of formal burial could 
appease the angry spirits of the victims of the genocide. However, Jeanne 
argued that the current government dismissed rural Rwandans as primitive 
and superstitious, and so denied them this right. As a result, she claimed 
hauntings were common in rural Rwanda, causing much pain and suf¬ 
fering, particularly to Hutu who were victimized alongside the Tutsi due 
to their refusal to abandon their Tutsi loved ones or to collaborate in the 
genocide. 

Similar sentiments have been voiced by many of the Rwandans I have 
met over the years, regardless of ethnicity or political affiliations. While few 
were comfortable speaking about this subject, I have consistently encoun¬ 
tered attitudes whereby the RTF’s policies related to Rwanda’s anonymous 
deceased victims of the genocide were portrayed as a substantial impedi¬ 
ment to social repair in the post-genocide period. On one hand, many 
genocide survivors—particularly those who were unable to identify their 
missing and murdered loved ones prior to their bodies being incorporated 
in the memorials—often complain that the memorials could not offer 
them peace in the post-genocide period because they served as a tangible 
reminder of survivors’ failure to locate and rebury their loved ones with 
respect, inflicting long-term emotional, spiritual, and physical suffering 
on survivors. On the other hand, Hutu civilians like Jeanne who endured 
the murder of Tutsi family members and friends, or Hutu loved ones who 
attempted to resist the violence or were targeted in RPA-perpetrated war 
crimes, for example, often accurately believed these victims were being 
incorporated into the state-funded genocide memorials as evidence of 
Tutsi civilians who were murdered during the genocide. This meant that 
the specific individuals and circumstances they sought to remember and 
mourn through these sites were largely obliterated by the politicalized 
message inherent in RTF’s program of nationalized commemoration. 5 
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Ultimately, Jeanne’s story, while representative of one Hutu woman’s 
experiences of loss during the genocide, speaks to the broader silences 
impacting Hutu civilians who were not complicit in the genocidal vio¬ 
lence and yet feel they are being silenced by the RPF’s official narrative 
and related policies because they are perceived as somehow “diminishing” 
or denying the genocide. Yet even Jeanne’s account of loss is relatively 
safe in relation to the narratives shared by other Hutu civilians, as well as 
many of the genocidaires with whom I worked, who spoke volumes on the 
brutalities they endured at the hands of RPA troops during the civil war, 
for example, or in the refugee camps in the DRC. 6 Indeed, this factor— 
that her murdered family members were Tutsi rather than Hutu and had 
died at the hands of Hutu extremists—may indicate why it was possible 
for her to speak to me, particularly in front of memorial staff, about her 
losses during the genocide without significant risk of being condemned by 
Olivier as a genocide denier. Thus, while her narrative and her insistence 
on self-identifying as a genocide survivor speak of an experience that is 
largely silenced by the RTF official narrative, the risks she faced in speaking 
somewhat publicly about her losses were perhaps less than those faced by 
her Hutu compatriots. This likely explains why beyond the prisons, so few 
Hutu were willing to speak publicly about the suffering they endured, let 
alone at the hands of the RPF. 


Elliot’s Confession: A (Tutsi) Genocidaire 

Elliot similarly represented a category of Rwandans—admittedly a very 
small minority—whose experiences surrounding the genocide were 
silenced by the RPF’s official narrative: namely, Tutsi genocidaires. I first 
met Elliot in a prison director’s office where he was summoned to help me 
make contact with potential research participants. Because I was trying to 
recruit convicted genocidaires in a manner that did not involve coercion 
from prison administrators, I had requested permission to work directly 
with prisoners who, in addition to serving sentences for their crimes sur¬ 
rounding the genocide, were also working within the prisons to convince 
their fellow genocidaires to confess their crimes before gacaca, for example, 
or who had emerged as a leader among the prisoners and thus had the 
kinds of intimidate connections and knowledge of genocidaires’ crimes 
and perspectives on the conflict to be able to recommend me to people 
and vice versa. Elliot was one of these leaders within the prison, who in 
the early days of our work together said little and expressed no interest in 
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being interviewed. He did, however, agree to the confidentiality require¬ 
ments of the project, and to search out genocidaires within the prison who 
fit the ethical and methodological criteria to which I was bound. As my 
interviews in the prison progressed, Elliot requested that I interview him 
as well. He had a story, he claimed, that he had never told anyone before 
and which he believed I would find very different to the life histories to 
which I had thus far been exposed. 

Elliot’s story began with a confession: he was not a Hutu—despite 
being known within the prison as such—but a Tutsi. 7 His parents had 
withheld his true ethnicity from him for most of his life, not to protect him 
from potential ethnic violence, but to protect his father and his father’s 
family’s reputation as dignified and respected members of the community. 
Elliot’s father was, he claimed, born of an affair between his Hutu grand¬ 
mother and a wealthy Tutsi man from their community, making his father 
and his offspring Tutsi rather than Hutu as they claimed. 8 As such, Elliot 
perceived himself as both a victim and a perpetrator during the genocide 
due to relatively unique circumstances of his family’s pre-genocide history. 

Elliot was born just prior to the start of the Hutu Revolution into a 
poor Hutu family that survived through subsistence agriculture. His child¬ 
hood, he recalled, had been marked by rumors that were never fully voiced 
in his presence. He recalled arguments between his mother and father, 
and periods where his relationship with his father had seemed strained—in 
part because of his father’s outspoken dislike of the Tutsi and the fact that 
Elliot chose to marry a Tutsi woman—but for years Elliot claimed he did 
not know the reason for these tensions. When Habyarimana took power, 
Elliot remembered that some of his family’s neighbors had spoken out 
against his family for being of mixed ethnicity—allegations that his parents 
quickly refuted. He recalled that baseless rumors of alleged Tutsi heri¬ 
tage were not uncommon during periods of ethnic and political tension 
in Rwanda, particularly when the accusers had something to gain from 
exposing their victims as Tutsi spies and political subversives, and so Elliot 
did not put any stock in the possibility that his parents might be keeping 
an important secret from him. 

With the start of the civil war, however, Elliot—now a teacher and local 
government official—was faced with renewed rumors of his Tutsi edinicity. 
In the local bars, Elliot learned that people were claiming that Elliot’s father 
had known tiiat he was a Tutsi, but that his father had turned against his 
biological father and Tutsi heritage after his biological father died and failed 
to include him among the children who inherited his wealth and property. 
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Elliot confronted his mother with these allegations, which she confirmed, 
much to his surprise. However, rather than making him more empathetic to 
die increasing discrimination and violence to which his fellow Tutsi compatri¬ 
ots were being subjected, Elliot became angry toward the Tutsi. He, like his 
father, rejected his Tutsi etiinicity and threatened to kill anyone who contin¬ 
ued to spread rumors diat he was anything other than a pure and loyal Hutu. 

As the civil war progressed, Elliot became increasingly interested in 
politics, and with the formation of the CDR, became one of its most out¬ 
spoken advocates in his community. His political career advanced quickly, 
and with the start of the genocide, Elliot was made responsible for main¬ 
taining lists of the names of Tutsi civilians who had escaped the Hutu 
extremists and assisting in the organization of roadblocks and massacres in 
the community. He had confessed to these crimes, establishing himself as 
a Category One genocidaire, but he claimed he never directly murdered 
anyone, and actually saved thousands of Tutsi from his district by listing 
them as deceased when in fact they were in hiding or had fled. In doing 
so, Elliot claimed that the Hutu Power extremists stopped searching for 
these individuals, dramatically increasing their chances of survival as the 
genocide continued, thus giving the Tutsi from his community a higher 
survival rate compared to other districts. 

With this complex confession of complicity surrounding the genocide, 
Elliot’s narrative returned to the subject of his victimization in the post¬ 
genocide period. Due to his alleged efforts to save Tutsi civilians in his com¬ 
munity during the genocide, Elliot claimed he was initially celebrated as a 
rescuer. It was his own family that eventually turned him in to the authori¬ 
ties, suspecting that his pre-genocide advocacy for the CDR placed them 
all in danger of RPF persecution for harboring a genocidaire. The investi¬ 
gation surrounding Elliot’s alleged crimes lasted five years, at which point 
he was brought before gacaca to confess. He was subsequently scheduled 
for release based on the time he had already served and sent to ingando for 
re-education. While attending ingando, however, a group of survivors from 
Elliot’s community, having heard of his pending release, raised new allega¬ 
tions against him that he had murdered several Tutsi during the genocide. 
Instead of being released, he was returned to prison to await the results of a 
new investigation that lasted over a year and, according to Elliot, turned up 
no new evidence of his crimes during the genocide. Elliot was once again 
scheduled for release and sent to ingando, only to be forcibly returned to 
prison two days later after new allegations were levied against him by survi¬ 
vors from his community—this time claiming that he had helped mobilize 
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the police in his community to massacre Tutsi civilians. Elliot denied all of 
these allegations, but was required to remain in prison until the investiga¬ 
tors determined whether the allegations were credible or not. 

Elliot attributed the stream of allegations raised against him to the fact 
that he came from a family of mixed ethnicity. While he claimed that the 
authorities and members of his community did not know that he was actu¬ 
ally Tutsi, several members of his extended family had married Tutsi and 
during the genocide had resisted the violence that threatened to over¬ 
whelm their nation, in some instances at dire cost to themselves and their 
children. Elliot had lost several members of his family during the genocide 
for this reason: faced with the option of either abandoning their Tutsi 
spouses and children to certain death at the hands of Hutu Power extrem¬ 
ists or dying with them, they chose murder alongside their loved ones. 
Other members of his extended family died because of rumors that his 
father, while masquerading as a Hutu, had been one of the RPF’s most 
effective spies. According to Elliot, families such as his that muddied the 
boundaries between Hutu and Tutsi were discriminated against in the 
post-genocide period because they complicated the RPF’s official narrative 
surrounding the genocide, whereby Tutsi were innocent victims and Hutu 
were guilty perpetrators. For this reason, Elliot argued that Rwandans of 
mixed ethnicity “will never get peace” in the post-genocide period. 9 

However, Elliot believed his situation could get substantially worse if 
the authorities were to learn that he was actually Tutsi. While he was being 
held in prison indefinitely despite having served his initial sentence, Elliot 
believed that were his Tutsi heritage to become known to die authorities, 
he would likely be killed for the shame he inflicted upon his family, com¬ 
munity, and nation, for having aided the murder of his compatriots. During 
the genocide in his community, Elliot claimed that several Tutsi perpetrated 
atrocities against other Tutsi, often in a desperate attempt to save their own 
lives or those of their loved ones. In the months following the RPF vic¬ 
tory, Tutsi genocidaires were generally murdered by the RPA troops who 
wanted to punish them for having betrayed their Tutsi compatriots. As a 
result, Elliot guarded his Tutsi heritage carefully lest he be tortured and 
murdered for having betrayed his fellow Tutsi during the genocide. 


And What of the Twa? 

Finally, Twa life histories were completely absent from the life histories I 
collected—a conspicuous trend in the RPF’s official narrative and much 
of the post-genocide academic literature as well. 10 I did not intentionally 
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exclude Twa from my fieldwork, and on a few occasions made a con¬ 
certed effort to seek out Twa participants, hoping to rectify their absence 
among the varied perspectives I was documenting on the genocide and 
Rwandan history, more generally. However, in May 2007—a matter 
of months before I started fieldwork in Rwanda—the Community of 
Indigenous Peoples of Rwanda (CAURWA) was forced to change its name 
to Communaute des Potiers Rwandais (COPORWA). 11 Having failed to 
convince the Rwandan government that its efforts to advocate on behalf 
of the Twa minority population were not promoting ethnic divisionism 
and genocide ideology, CAURWA was given an ultimatum: either remove 
all mention of indigenousness and ethnicity from their name, or accept 
the closure of their offices and programs. To ensure compliance with its 
demands, the Rwandan government had allegedly threatened key mem¬ 
bers of CAURWA with imprisonment. 12 These alleged threats, alongside 
concerns that Twa communities were being surveilled by the Rwandan 
government, were cited by many of the Twa civilians I subsequently met 
as a reason why it was unsafe for Twa to be seen speaking with foreign 
researchers. While my Twa contacts seemed generally supportive of any 
efforts to maintain their identity as indigenous Twa, they did not want 
to be perceived as contributing to this movement in any meaningful way 
to avoid attracting unwanted government attention, and the threats and 
violence that often accompanied it. 13 

Under the circumstances, the safest way to address the public silencing 
of Twa voices is through existing literature, enhanced by ethnographically 
informed analysis that draws upon my brief, off-the-record encounters with 
Twa civilians, and the ways Twa were depicted in interviews and conversa¬ 
tions with other Rwandan participants. In terms of existing literature, the 
Twa are an indigenous minority population found throughout the Great 
Lakes region of Africa. With regards to the historiography on Rwanda, 
they are often described as the nation’s earliest inhabitants, who in the past 
relied primarily on hunting and gathering for subsistence. 14 However, as 
noted by Marjaana Kohtamaki, such descriptions may be an oversimplifica¬ 
tion: anthropologists and historical linguists have failed to find sufficient 
evidence to support the conclusion that the Twa are indigenous to Rwanda 
or that they constitute a distinctive ethnic group, more generally. 15 

Nonetheless, the Twa typically self-identify as an indigenous minor¬ 
ity population that is distinct from their Rwandan compatriots. Their 
common identity has a long history in Rwanda, dating back to the pre¬ 
colonial period. Though rarely mentioned in the official histories and 
early archival sources pertaining to this period, some Twa men gained 
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prominence, and indeed over time were perhaps even able to transition 
to Tutsi, by gaining favor with the Rwandan court. Rwandan abami often 
included Twa musicians and entertainers among their retinue, as well 
as a supplemental company of Twa among their guards . 16 Des Forges 
offers an account of Basebya—a Twa client of mwami Rutarindwa— 
who, following the death of Rutarindwa at the hands of court warriors 
loyal to the Abega-dominated regime of incoming mwami Musinga, 
orchestrated a series of raids in north-central Rwanda in the early twen¬ 
tieth century that destabilized the region so effectively that many local 
Hutu and Tutsi opted to join his forces rather than risk starvation. 17 
Similarly, Felix Ndahinda recounts the Twa origins of the Abasyete 
clan, whose members are allegedly descendants of Busyete—a Twa man 
charged with the execution of a Queen Mother in the late seventeenth 
century, as part of broader power struggles within the royal court . 18 
Busyete spared the Queen Mother’s life, and as a reward was ennobled. 
In the process, he was granted land and cattle, and expected to adopt a 
Tutsi lifestyle . 19 

Those Twa who gained political prominence and prestige were the 
exception, however. Most Twa civilians endured discrimination through a 
series of practices known as kuneena, batwa , which, according to anthro¬ 
pologist Christopher Taylor, may have emerged as early as the seventeenth 
century . 20 While the categories of Hima (pastoralists), Tutsi (pastoralist 
elites), and Twa were more commonly used during this period, kuneena 
batwa prevented the Hima and Tutsi from intermarrying with the Twa 
due to beliefs that the Twa were inferior and their bodies dangerous and 
polluting . 21 Similarly, these practices meant that even those Twa who 
had Hima or Tutsi patrons lived apart from their patrons, and when 
participating in celebrations or rituals, they were served from separate ves¬ 
sels to prevent contamination of their superiors. 

Tensions increased over time, however, due to incursions by cultivators 
and pastoralists into the forest regions the Twa relied upon for their sub¬ 
sistence. This loss of hunting and gathering opportunities left many Twa 
dependent on farmers and herders for access to land, further entrenching 
existing social inequalities between Twa and their Hutu and Tutsi compa¬ 
triots . 22 The jobs subsequently taken up by the Twa as blacksmiths, pot¬ 
ters, and day laborers, for example, involved direct and sustained contact 
with the earth. As such, the Twa continued to be associated with forms of 
labor that were perceived as low-status and contaminating by contempo¬ 
rary Rwandan standards . 23 Twa relations with Hutu and Tutsi suffered as a 
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result, as indicated by the Rwandan proverb: “If you shelter from the rain 
in a Twa house, then remain there.” 24 

With the arrival of the German and Belgian colonists, meanwhile, Twa 
opportunities for land acquisition and social mobility were dramatically 
reduced despite the tendency for the Twa to be neglected by colonial 
administrators. 25 Kagabo and Mudandagizi note that a handful of Twa 
families were granted plots of land by mwami Rudahigwa, under Belgian 
tutelage. 26 However, the arrival of the colonists ultimately resulted in 
less land and opportunities for social mobility for the Twa than they had 
experienced under the monarchy. Further exacerbating the plight of the 
Twa, many of the properties that were given by Rudahigwa to the Twa 
were lost to the rising class of Hutu political elites surrounding the Hutu 
Revolution. Despite the fact that few Twa were actively involved in the 
political turmoil that accompanied Rwandan independence, the alleg¬ 
edly close relationship between Twa landholders and the Tutsi monarchy 
prompted Hutu political elites to target Twa landholders as likely monar¬ 
chists and strip them of their land. 27 

Realizing that Rwandan independence was rapidly approaching, the 
Association pour le relevement democratique des Twa (AREDETWA) was 
founded on 1 July 1960 with the objective of promoting Twa politi¬ 
cal representation. Faced with opposition from Tutsi political elites, 
AREDETWA gradually merged with PARMEHUTU, which according to 
its leader, Laurent Munyankuge, provided the party with the best means 
for defending Twa interests. 28 For a brief period, Munyankuge served 
PARMEHUTU in the Rwandan National Assembly. However, his decision 
to leave politics in 1965 left the Twa without formal political representa¬ 
tion, a situation that then persisted until 1990. Testimonies documented 
by Kagabo and Mudandagizi reveal the exploitation and discrimination 
that continued to affect the Twa on a daily basis. 29 Under Kayibanda, 
despite efforts to align Twa interests with PARMEHUTU, political vio¬ 
lence forced a number of Twa families into exile in neighboring countries. 

For those Twa who remained in Rwanda, political exclusion and disen¬ 
franchisement continued under Habyarimana. Faced with growing popu¬ 
lation pressures, particularly in the later years of the Habyarimana regime, 
the impunyu —those Twa who had continued to subsist as foragers and 
hunter-gatherers in Rwanda’s forests—were evicted to make room for 
agriculture, development projects, and national parks intended to attract 
tourism. 30 They did not receive reparations following these evictions, nor 
were official efforts made to see them resettled and provided with training 
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opportunities that might minimize their vulnerability to social discrimi¬ 
nation and poverty. Meanwhile, among those Twa who made a living as 
potters, the influx of cheap, industrially produced metal and plastic con¬ 
tainers that started in the late 1970s made this means of subsistence largely 
redundant. Many Twa resorted to casual labor and begging to support 
themselves, further exposing their communities to discrimination. 

The civil war, meanwhile, provided both opportunities and challenges 
for Rwanda’s Twa minority population. With the emergence of the mul¬ 
tiparty system, a group of politically motivated Twa decided to create the 
Association pour la promotion desBatwa (APB) in 1991. This was quickly 
followed by the creation of the Association pour le Developpement Global 
desBaUva due Rwanda (ADBR) and the Association desBatwa Progressives 
du Rwanda (ABPR), though these latter organizations were quickly dis¬ 
banded due to inconsistent funding, and allegations of disorganization 
and corruption. 31 Nonetheless, faced with opening political space in 
Rwanda during the civil war and inspired by the realization that the RPF 
was gaining traction, Rwanda’s Twa were emboldened to the point that 
many Twa refugees living in Uganda decided to return to their home 
nation. 32 This decision proved catastrophic for Twa communities around 
Rwanda with the start of the genocide, as this migration—combined with 
Twa communities’ perceived history of collaboration with the Tutsi mon¬ 
archy—provided Hutu extremists within Rwanda with evidence of their 
ongoing support for the Tutsi. 

Thus, with the start of the genocide, the Twa quickly found themselves 
subject to much of the same violence that was being inflicted on their 
Tutsi compatriots. According to Lewis, an estimated 30% of Rwanda’s Twa 
population was killed during the genocide, not only by Hutu extremists 
associated with Habyarimana’s Presidential Guard and the Interahamwe 
and Impuzamugambi, but by RPA troops as well. 33 In the early days of 
the genocide, the Twa were reportedly often caught off guard by the vio¬ 
lence as they did not follow RTLM and other Rwandan media closely, and 
did not anticipate being perceived as RPF supporters. This made them 
easy targets for the Hutu extremists and likely explains the high death 
rates among Twa communities, some of which saw the murder of up to 
80% of their population. 34 Indeed, among the Twa communities that I 
reached out to during my fieldwork, all had been negatively impacted by 
the genocide and reported having endured massacres at the hands of Hutu 
Power extremists due to their historical “friendship” with the Tutsi mon¬ 
archy and allegations of their ongoing support for the RPF. 
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Complicating matters, some Twa acted as genocidaires during the 
genocide. The Underrepresented Nations and Peoples Organization 
(UNPO) recounts the experience of Masango’s Twa community in the 
months preceding the genocide, whose mayor bribed them with offers of 
food, work, and political protection if they joined the MRND. 35 While the 
Twa of Masango allegedly did not participate directly in the genocidal vio¬ 
lence, several of them entertained the Interahamwe as dancers and singers, 
while others participated in looting the homes of the Interahamwe’s vic¬ 
tims. However, other sources provide details regarding how the Twa were 
used to carry out violence and further dehumanize the Tutsi. For example, 
African Rights allegedly documented an practice during the genocide in 
Gitarama whereby the Interahamwe “gave Tutsi women to Twa men to be 
raped in the street, especially near roadblocks.” 36 

Meanwhile, in the immediate aftermath of the genocide, some Twa com¬ 
munities endured violent attacks that claimed many lives. The UNPO docu¬ 
mented several attacks on Twa civilians during this period, perpetrated by 
both severely traumatized Tutsi survivors and RPA troops seeking revenge 
after Twa had allegedly stolen their murdered Tutsi compatriots’ catde or 
participated in the genocide in other ways. 37 Still other Twa became victims 
of political violence while fleeing their homes during the genocide and its 
aftermath. They quickly found themselves caught up in the mass migration 
of Hutu refugees who fled Rwanda for the DRC, only to end up living in ref¬ 
ugee camps along the border where they were subjected to the same forms 
of discrimination they had endured prior to the genocide. For these reasons, 
the Twa have been labeled “double victims” surrounding the genocide. 38 

In the post-genocide period, the Twa continue to be marginalized. 
Danielle Beswiclc argues that this marginalization emerges in large part 
from the Rwandan government’s decision to make references to ethnic¬ 
ity taboo. For the indigenous Twa, the inability to organize according 
to their shared ethnic affiliation means that they are politically excluded 
and overlooked by many of the post-genocide government’s policy initia¬ 
tives. This political exclusion is not resolved by the government’s efforts 
to include the Twa among the abahejejwe inyuma n’amateka or “those 
who are left behind by a history”—a phrase that avoids ethnic labels while 
still highlighting the vulnerability of those who might claim this catego¬ 
rization. 39 Indeed, during her fieldwork, Christiane Adamczylc found that 
few Twa were aware that this phrase was being applied to them in official 
discourse, but perceived it as insulting, denying them their heritage while 
highlighting their status on the outskirts of mainstream Rwandan society. 
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Faced with Twa resistance to its policies of national unity and recon¬ 
ciliation, Beswiclc found that the Rwandan government employed three 
strategies to ensure their mistreatment of the Twa could not be addressed: 
“accusing critics of divisionism, working to co-opt potential challengers, 
and to force changes in their political behaviour to maintain the integrity 
of the government’s vision of national unity.” 40 These observations led 
Beswiclc to conclude that “there is little room for effective representation 
and accordingly for a political voice for the indigenous Batwa in such a 
tightly managed system,” a position that several others NGOs and experts 
on Rwanda have confirmed. 41 

As a result, economic hardship is a daily reality for many Twa. Unable 
to earn an adequate living through pottery, begging, and day laboring, 
Thomson notes that many of the Twa she interviewed in 2006 exhibited 
signs of malnutrition, and less commonly, starvation. 42 Several of the Twa 
communities with whom I interacted acknowledged that they often went 
hungry and struggled to achieve and maintain financial security. This hard¬ 
ship had not been improved in one community I encountered that was 
participating in the Rwandan government’s Girinka program, through 
which families are given a cow to increase their household income. 43 The 
cost of feeding and maintaining the cow was such that the Twa families 
who had received a cow complained of being more impoverished by its 
presence. Making matters worse, they could not sell the cow or ask the 
government to take it back lest they be seen by officials as ungrateful 
or incompetent, and excluded from other opportunities that might arise. 
Such encounters affirmed the observations of the African Commission on 
Human and Peoples’ Rights mission to Rwanda in 2008, which noted 
the inappropriate measures implemented by the Rwandan government to 
address the needs of the Twa without first consulting them, resulting in 
poor outcomes. 44 

Taken together, the life history narratives of Jeanne and Elliot, and the 
silences that surround everyday life for Rwanda’s Twa minority population 
are but a few examples of Rwandans whose lived experiences challenge the 
RPF’s official narrative, and for this reason have been largely silenced and 
excluded from the public sphere. Their experiences, however, add much- 
needed depth and complexity to current understandings of how Rwandan 
civilians relate to their nation’s past and present. In Jeanne’s case, her 
story and efforts to identify as a survivor of the genocide despite her Hutu 
heritage demonstrates—perhaps more clearly than the other Hutu narra¬ 
tives I documented—a critical point of tension common to many Hutu 
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civilians, namely, the inability to have their losses surrounding the “1994 
genocide of the Tutsi” officially recognized and the political resentment 
it inspires. It is relatively easy for people to dismiss on ethical grounds 
the claims to victimization and disenfranchisement commonly voiced by 
convicted genocidaires on the grounds that they are known criminals who 
are perhaps exaggerating their experiences of loss and suffering in order 
to minimize the crimes they committed against their Tutsi compatriots. 
Such ethical concerns often shut down public conversation about the 
suffering or injustices endured by genocidaires before it can even begin. 
However, Jeanne committed no crimes during the genocide, and indeed 
barely escaped the same fate as her murdered husband and children. In 
comparison, her efforts to draw attention to her losses surrounding the 
genocide create space for discussion regarding the legitimacy of the RTF’s 
efforts to cast the Hutu masses, broadly speaking, solely as perpetrators of 
the genocide. Simultaneously, by claiming status as a genocide survivor, 
Jeanne gives her criticisms of the RTF’s law regarding the burial of “geno¬ 
cide victims” and other insights on Rwandan history greater weight. 

Similarly, Elliot’s narrative offers insights regarding the complexity of 
Tutsi’s experiences during the genocide, in particular, providing a rare 
glimpse into the mechanisms through which Tutsi might come to partici¬ 
pate in the genocide and related atrocities. Though Elliot went to great 
lengths to hide it, he nonetheless learned of his Tutsi heritage prior to 
the genocide, and it had actively contributed to his decision to join the 
Hutu extremists in his community in killing their Tutsi compatriots once 
the genocide began, making him feel both betrayed and vulnerable. He 
participated in the genocide in part to reduce the risk of rumors of his 
Tutsi heritage from spreading, endangering him and his immediate family. 
However, his newfound Tutsi heritage simultaneously informed his deci¬ 
sion to allegedly rescue local Tutsi wherever possible, by claiming they 
had been killed when in fact the Hutu extremists had yet to find them. 
Under the circumstances, Elliot’s narrative reveals some of the often diffi¬ 
cult circumstances through which some Tutsi might have been coerced to 
participate in the genocide, circumstances that would then undermine or 
at the very least complicate their ability to claim victim or survivor status 
in the post-genocide period. 

Finally, while this study has been able to contribute little toward rem¬ 
edying die relative silences that persist surrounding Twa’s interpretations 
of Rwandan history or their lived experiences of the genocide and its after- 
math, the fact remains that the Twa have much to contribute to discussions 
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of the RPF’s official narrative and its impact on Rwandans’ lives in the 
post-genocide period. There is ample evidence to suggest that the Twa 
still endure discrimination and neglect in post-genocide Rwanda. However, 
these circumstances are largely obscured by the RPF’s efforts to make taboo 
public discussion of ethnicity and frame Twa efforts toward recognition as 
an indigenous minority as contrary to national unity and reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Conclusion: The Danger of a Single Story 


“Stories matter. Many stories matter. Stories have been used to dispossess 
and malign, but stories can also be used to empower and humanize. Stories 
can break the dignity of a people, but stories can also repair that broken dig¬ 
nity. .. I would like to end with this thought: that when we reject the single 
story, that when we realize that there is never a single story about any place, 
we regain a kind of paradise.” 

—Chimamanda Adichie, “The Danger of a Single Story” 


Competing Narratives in Conversation 

The narratives analyzed in the preceding chapters clearly demonstrate 
that despite the existence of a pervasive official history in post-genocide 
Rwanda, the Rwandan people still make sense of their nation’s past and 
present in diverse ways. Competing accounts exist surrounding every 
major period in Rwanda’s history, from the pre-colonial era to the pres¬ 
ent. In bringing these competing narratives into conversation, critical ten¬ 
sions become apparent between the RTF’s ambitions for the New Rwanda 
and the needs of ordinary civilians. These tensions have significant rami¬ 
fications for Rwandan’s future. Not only is the RTF’s official narrative 
only genuinely perceived as accurate and appropriate by a minority of 
Rwandans, but its existence is widely interpreted as a coercive presence 
in civilians’ everyday lives. As such, the RTF’s official narrative repeats 
many of the same mistakes made by previous regimes, contributing to the 
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maintenance of a powerful reservoir of ethnic, political, and social tensions 
that, if left unchecked, could threaten long-term political stability. 

These tensions begin to emerge in Rwandans’ narratives of the pre¬ 
colonial period. Whereas the RPF has gone to great efforts to present 
Rwanda’s pre-colonial period as idyllic and free from divisive notions of 
ethnicity and race, Rwandan civilians’ have far more varied interpreta¬ 
tions of this period. This idyllic image of pre-colonial Rwanda was largely 
upheld in the narratives offered by survivors and returnees, all of whom 
claimed Tutsi heritage. They tended to recall pre-colonial Rwanda as a 
utopian society in which there were no ethnic or racial tensions. This 
peaceful existence was typically attributed to the monarchy, which in 
survivors’ and returnees’ narratives was cited as a unifying force in the 
lives of the Rwandan people, regardless of clan lineage, social status, or 
wealth. 

However, genocidaires recalled Rwanda’s pre-colonial period in very 
different terms, as a period of slavery and oppression for the Hutu majority 
and that benefited the Tutsi monarchy exclusively. To this end, genocid¬ 
aires tended to represent the monarchy in predominantly negative terms, 
as a corrupt institution marred by political infighting and superstition, 
and that thrived on the exploitation of the Hutu people. Furthermore, 
among genocidaires the failure of the RPF and the Tutsi more gener¬ 
ally to acknowledge negative elements of Rwanda’s pre-colonial past was 
interpreted as unforgiveable and served to reinforce their beliefs that the 
RPF was not interested in serving the interests of the Hutu majority, only 
of the Tutsi minority. 

Such opinions may also have been prevalent among Hutu civilians 
who had no direct criminal complicity in the genocide. Jeanne’s narrative 
indicates that Hutu civilians who were educated under Kayibanda and 
Habyarimana, or whose elderly family members passed on negative mem¬ 
ories of the pre-colonial period, may have similarly internalized a narrative 
that highlighted the oppressive nature of the monarchy and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Hutu masses, while eschewing the RPF’s claims of an idyllic 
pre-colonial past. This was certainly the intention of much of the historical 
writings published under the Kayibanda and Habyarimana regimes, and is 
also reflected in many studies conducted by foreign historians and related 
scholars, including those who have worked closely with oral sources in the 
region. 1 For example, Vansina has highlighted a series of anti-Tutsi upris¬ 
ings initiated by Hutu civilians in the late twentieth century that emerged 
in large part from 
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the institutionalization of a humiliating differentiation made between Tutsi 
and Hutu in the exploitation of the population both within armies and 
especially within the corvee labor imposed on farmers but not on herders. 
The struggles at court, the multiplication of local authorities, the increase 
in local turmoil, and the court’s increasing interference in local arenas went 
hand-in-hand with the ever-increasing exploitation of the population. 2 

Similar contention emerges regarding Rwanda’s colonial period. The 
RTF official narrative holds European colonists, particularly the Belgians, 
responsible for bringing Rwanda’s idyllic pre-colonial period to a sudden 
end by undermining the monarchy and introducing racist ideology and 
ethnic divisions. This set, according to official accounts, the foundation 
for Rwanda’s “bad history,” leading to several periods of escalating anti- 
Tutsi violence. This official assessment was largely upheld in the narra¬ 
tives of survivors and returnees. Returnees in particular were adamant that 
colonialism was a negative force in Rwanda that divided the population 
along ethnic lines with devastating consequences for the nation, despite 
Musinga and Rudahigwa’s best efforts to keep the population united. 
Survivors, however, while largely supportive of this official position, also 
acknowledged that social and political inequalities already existed among 
Rwandans that disadvantaged peasant Hutu and Twa. As such, they 
claimed the Belgian colonizers merely exploited these pre-existing inequal¬ 
ities to their advantage, and made them specifically ethnic and racial in 
nature. This subtle but important variation on the RTF’s official narrative 
may have its origins in the socio-economic variations that existed among 
Tutsi in the pre-colonial and colonial periods, whereby not all Tutsi were 
powerful and wealthy court notables. As noted by Catharine Newbury, 
there was a small cohort of non-political Tutsi peasants, particularly in 
the colonial period, who shared some of the Hutu majority’s grievances 
with the monarchy, prompting them to support RADER and other non¬ 
monarchist political parties in the lead-up to Rwandan independence. 3 

Conversely, genocidaires had little negative to say about the Belgian 
colonists, perhaps because the colonial administration preferred, at least 
initially, to rule the colony through Rwanda’s existing Tutsi political 
elites, making them more visible targets for Hutu dissatisfaction with 
colonial policies and practices. The genocidaires’ lack of negative com¬ 
mentary about the Belgians may similarly have been informed by the 
colonial administration’s decision to switch allegiances as Rwandan inde¬ 
pendence became a reality, promoting education and democratic reforms 
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that favored the Hutu majority at the expense of the previously privileged 
Tutsi elites. This is particularly true of the Catholic Church, whose mis¬ 
sion schools provided both education and a network through which Hutu 
evolues and community leaders could exchange and disseminate ideas for 
political and social reforms to the Hutu masses, with the support of White 
Fathers eager to promote “social justice” in Rwanda. 4 For these reasons, 
it is perhaps understandable that genocidaires did not recall the colonial 
period with the same animosity as some of their Tutsi compatriots, as 
it facilitated not only Rwandan independence but also the nation’s first 
Hutu-dominated political leadership. 

Under the circumstances, it is unsurprising that participants’ life histo¬ 
ries revealed additional points of tension surrounding Rwanda’s indepen¬ 
dence and life under Kayibanda. The RTF official history casts Rwandan 
independence as a low point in the nation’s history as pseudo-democratic 
political processes led to the empowerment of a Hutu-dominated regime 
best known for corruption, regional favoritism, and anti-Tutsi violence. 
Returnees—many of whom were former monarchists or descendants of 
monarchists who had been forced into exile surrounding Kayibanda’s rise 
to power—largely upheld this official version of events in their narratives. 
However, other cohorts within Rwanda recalled this period in varying ways. 
Among memorial staff and genocide survivors, the physical violence in the 
months leading up to Rwandan independence was acknowledged, but 
described in terms that clearly linked it to provocative acts of political agi¬ 
tation by Tutsi monarchists, rather than more general anti-Tutsi sentiments 
internalized by the broader Hutu population. Likewise, memorial staff and 
genocide survivors condemned the undemocratic nature of the elections 
that resulted in Kayibanda becoming president of the new republic, and 
similarly condemned his leadership for its corruption and oppression of the 
Tutsi, in particular limiting their access to education and employment in 
the government and military. However, in instances where memorial staff 
and survivors endured physical violence or massacres that were specifically 
directed against them as Tutsi, they attributed these attacks to the inyenzi 
incursions that threatened Rwanda’s security. Beyond these occasional and 
often regionally specific attacks and the low-level structural inequalities, 
many memorial staff and genocide survivors recalled that it was possible 
for Tutsi, particularly those in rural communities, to enjoy a relatively good 
quality of life commensurate with that of their Hutu compatriots. 

The genocidaires I interviewed similarly complicated the RTF’s official 
narrative surrounding life in Rwanda under Kayibanda. In their narra- 
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tives, the First Hutu Republic was remembered as a happy time: the Hutu 
had been liberated from the oppressive Tutsi monarchy and Kayibanda 
endeavored to lead the nation in a manner that unified the Rwandan peo¬ 
ple and promoted good relations among neighbors regardless of ethnic¬ 
ity. They acknowledged that ethnic quotas limited the opportunities that 
were available to the Tutsi in military and government, but argued that 
this was necessary to undo the centuries of discrimination and oppression 
that had prevented the Hutu majority from advancing. And regarding the 
allegations of corruption that were frequently levied against the Kayibanda 
regime, genocidaires were frequently of the opinion that these allegations, 
while founded in truth, were being blown out of proportion by the RTF 
in order to undermine the potential for new Hutu political leadership to 
emerge going forward. 

These narratives are further complicated by the accounts of historians 
who studied Rwanda during the Kayibanda regime, most of which pres¬ 
ent the nation as entering into a period of decline. For example, Claudine 
Vidal recalled life in Rwanda under Kayibanda in demonstrably negative 
terms: 

Slowly the country turned into an island. The government feared its 
whole environment: it was horrified by the Congolese rebellions, reserved 
toward Tanzania, hostile to the Tutsi regime in Burundi, and dependent on 
Ugandan roads for its imports. The inhabitants were inward-looking and 
bore the country’s slow shrinkage in silence. There were several forms of 
censorship: from a triumphant Catholic church and from the government 
which was afraid both of possible communist-inspired social movements and 
of the traditional manifestations which could be a reminder of the Tutsi 
imprint which it considered with something like phobia. To the generalized 
lack of trust, rumor, secrecy, lack of breaking space: on top of material depri¬ 
vation—the country was one of the poorest in the world and lacked almost 
everything—was added something like mental paralysis. 5 

Such accounts suggest that the everyday lives of the Rwanda people under 
Kayibanda were perhaps both less negative than suggested by the RPF 
official narrative, at least in terms of ethnic tensions, and less positive than 
suggested by genocidaires, characterized by limited civil liberties, poverty, 
and an increasingly insular government. 

Similarly conflicting narratives were apparent among Rwandans’ recol¬ 
lections of life under the Habyarimana regime. The RPF official history 
does not distinguish in any meaningful way between the Kayibanda and 
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Habyarimana regimes, reproaching both governments for their corrup¬ 
tion and tendency to rely on anti-Tutsi rhetoric and policies to unify and 
distract the Hutu majority from the real problems plaguing the nation 
under their leadership. This tendency was upheld in returnees’ recollec¬ 
tions of Rwanda during this period. Having spent this period living in 
exile, they had few personal experiences to draw upon that might allow 
them to complicate negative accounts of Kayibanda and Habyarimana 
that circulated outside Rwanda. Prunier argues that such perspectives are 
understandable, if inaccurate: 

Given the horror in which it ended, there is now a tendency to project back 
upon the whole of the Habyarimana regime our knowledge of its ultimate 
evil. This impulse is understandable since the mind tends to look for coher¬ 
ence and meaning in history, even at the price of anachronism. But history 
is as much the study of discontinuities (‘why do things not always stay the 
same?’) as a reflection on the coherence of things. 6 

However, there were substantial differences between Kayibanda and 
Habyarimana’s leadership, as recollected by many of the memorial staff 
and genocide survivors I interviewed. In many instances, Habyarimana was 
described as a positive change in political leadership and who was sup¬ 
ported by everyone in their communities. It seems many Rwandans antici¬ 
pated that Habyarimana, as self-made man, would be eager to distance 
himself from Kayibanda and his regime’s corrupt and oppressive tactics, 
including his strategic oppression of the Tutsi. And in the early years of 
Habyarimana’s leadership, they were not disappointed. While Habyarimana 
did not eliminate the quota system, and perhaps even applied it more strictly 
than Kayibanda had, the general sense among the memorial staff and geno¬ 
cide survivors with whom I worked was that life under Habyarimana was 
generally good and ethnic tensions were minimal. Ethnicity was taught in 
the schools, and in ways that often highlighted the negative attributes of 
the Tutsi monarchy, but this rarely, if ever, translated into violence. 

The genocidaires I interviewed typically shared these predominantly 
positive memories of Habyarimana’s early years. Most genocidaires 
recalled peaceful lives with minimal ethnic tensions among neighbors, and 
ample opportunities for advancement for any Rwandans who were will¬ 
ing to work hard for the improvement of the nation. And echoing their 
support for the Kayibanda regime, they responded to questions regard¬ 
ing the corruption and regional favoritism that allegedly prospered under 
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Habyarimana by reiterating their previous argument that such allegations, 
while founded in truth, were blown out of proportion by the RPF in order 
to undermine the potential of Hutu political leadership. 

Once again, historians’ accounts of the early years of the Habyarimana 
regime further complicate our understanding of this period in Rwanda’s 
past. The Second Hutu Republic is often portrayed as authoritarian, but 
more accommodating and its ethnocentrism relatively latent compared to 
the Kayibanda regime. 7 However, Desrosiers argues that Habyarimana’s 
coup was quickly met with dissent among the political elites who orches¬ 
trated the coup and Rwandan intelligentsia who hoped to gain from 
the sudden shift in power relations. She also highlights widespread dis¬ 
satisfaction among ordinary Rwandans who quickly grew frustrated 
with further reductions to their civil liberties and forced participation in 
Habyarimana’s public works programs. Such dissent continued through¬ 
out Habyarimana’s presidency, but Desrosiers notes “by the early—not 
late, as often claimed—1980s, the recurrent political crises the regime 
had faced in its early days had given way to deeper political and social 
resentment across society.” 8 As a result, Desrosiers concludes that despite 
his authoritarianism, it is unlikely that Habyarimana ruled over a strong, 
stable, and supportive nation, as so many sources claim. 9 

With the start of the civil war, however, all of the Rwandans with whom 
I spoke acknowledged a sudden and dramatic shift in the nation’s over¬ 
all political climate, though whether this shift was positive or negative 
was another point of contention. The RPF official history frames their 
1990 invasion of Rwanda as the start of a “war of liberation” necessary 
to free the Rwandan people from Habyarimana’s oppressive and cor¬ 
rupt leadership. Returnees similarly had a tendency to recall the invasion 
as a sudden point of hope in their lives, introducing for the first time 
since their forced exile the possibility of returning to their homeland as 
Rwandan citizens with equal rights. Among those returnees who fought 
alongside the RPA advance in the north, there was the sense that the 
invasion was met with little civilian resistance, and was perhaps even wel¬ 
comed by the Rwandan people. The RPA troops attempted to present 
themselves as disciplined and amiable toward the Hutu they encountered, 
as part of a broader effort to win the Hutu masses’ support for the RPF’s 
intended takeover of the Rwandan government. As Hutu Power extrem¬ 
ists among the Habyarimana regime began to spread anti-Tutsi rhetoric 
through the Rwandan media and recruit civilians to the Interahamwe and 
other extremist institutions, however, the nature of the war changed. In 
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response to the RPF’s growing levels of civilian and international support 
and their potential gains through the Arusha Accords, the Hutu extrem¬ 
ists began engaging in sporadic anti-Tutsi violence intended to terrify and 
demoralize the RPA troops and their civilian supporters. 

For those Rwandans who were living in the country in 1990 when the 
RPA invaded, the conflict is remembered in vastly different terms. Far from 
a war of liberation, memorial staff, genocide survivors, and genocidaires 
alike recalled the start of the civil war with terror, as a conflict initiated by 
the RPF at the expense of the Rwandan people. Among memorial staff 
and genocide survivors, I encountered the pervasive sense that Rwanda’s 
Tutsi had been knowingly sacrificed by the RPF in their efforts to nego¬ 
tiate Tutsi refugees’ right to return to Rwanda. The RPA invasion was 
quickly followed by what appeared to be spontaneous ethnic segregation 
in public settings, arbitrary arrests of prominent Tutsi who were suspected 
of secretly supporting the inkotanyi, and the murder or disappearance of 
many important Rwandan Tutsi political elites. For ordinary Tutsi civil¬ 
ians, everyday life became very difficult and was fraught with political ten¬ 
sions and the possibility of anti-Tutsi violence. 

Genocidaire participants recalled dtis period in similar terms in that they 
held die RPF primarily responsible for triggering the civil war and plunging 
Rwanda into ethnic conflict. Unlike the RPF official narrative and the sup¬ 
porting accounts of returnees that maintain the RPA worked hard to win the 
popular support of the Hutu majority, the genocidaires I interviewed argued 
that die RPA invasion was accompanied by widespread atrocities against 
Hutu civilians in the nortii that were intended to force Hutu civilians to flee 
the region, eliminating die possibility of widespread civilian resistance. These 
atrocities, in turn, were manipulated by Hutu extremist political elites, who 
drew links between die RPA atrocities being perpetrated in the north and 
the everyday oppression endured by the Hutu under Tutsi hegemony dur¬ 
ing the pre-colonial and colonial periods, and encouraged the Hutu masses 
to organize and resist the RPA advance at all costs. As recalled by genocid¬ 
aire participants, however, this resistance was specifically directed against the 
RPF as a foreign invader and threat to the security of the Hutu majority, as 
well as its supporters within the nation. At this point, people were primarily 
concerned with defending their homes and communities, rather than sup¬ 
porting to a broader program of anti-Tutsi violence. 

Most historical accounts uphold an overall image of the civil war period 
as having had a dramatically negative impact on Rwandans’ everyday lives. 
For example, in 1995, Catharine Newbury argued that the RPF invasion 
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and subsequent civil war had important repercussions within Rwanda, 
prompting Hutu extremist political elites to call for a rapid expansion of 
Rwanda’s security forces, while simultaneously using the media to brand 
all Rwandan Tutsi as a threat to national security as potential inkotanyi. 10 
This occurred alongside Habyarimana’s efforts to placate Western donors 
by initiating a gradual process of political liberalization and power-sharing 
with the RTF, which fomented political divisions within the MRND 
between political moderates and a growing cohort of Hutu Power extrem¬ 
ists who eventually formed the CDR. Anti-Tutsi violence began immedi¬ 
ately, with Newbury estimating that from the start of the invasion until 
1993, as many as 2000 Tutsi civilians were murdered across the country 
in attacks that were orchestrated by security services affiliated with the 
Office of the President. Newbury is careful to stress that the RPF is not 
ultimately accountable for these murders and the other suffering endured 
by Rwandan Tutsi during this period, but she notes that the invasion 
“provided a pretext, a context, and a means for engaging in such abuses,” 
a conclusion that is widely supported by other historians. 11 Likewise, 
Newbury recognizes the civil war was only one of several factors that 
served to destabilize the nation, also highlighting the importance of “dev¬ 
astating economic conditions, anxieties over the consequences of imple¬ 
menting the Arusha Accords, class polarization, intense power struggles 
linked with democratization initiatives—all of this in a country where lead¬ 
ers could (and did) manipulate ethnic rivalries and fears which had strong 
historical resonance.” 12 To this fairly comprehensive list, Lemarchand has 
highlighted the 21 October 1993 assassination of Burundian President 
Melchior Ndadaye at the hands of Burundi’s Tutsi-dominated military. He 
argues the surrounding political violence prompted an estimated 200,000 
Burundian Hutu to seek refuge in Rwanda, allegedly bringing with them 
stories of the Tutsi-perpetrated atrocities they had escaped that were then 
used by the Hutu extremist political elites to turn Rwanda’s Hutu major¬ 
ity against their Tutsi compatriots. 13 

In terms of the everyday quality of life endured by the Hutu major¬ 
ity during the civil war period, most historians acknowledge signifi¬ 
cant regional differences. Regarding Hutu who lived in the northern 
communities occupied by the RPA, there is fairly widespread agreement 
that the RPA did perpetrate atrocities against Hutu civilians. Most nota¬ 
bly, a 1993 report by the International Commission of Investigation on 
Human Rights Violations in Rwanda Since October 1, 1990, found evi¬ 
dence of human rights violations on both sides of the conflict, but drew 
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special attention to RPA attacks on civilian targets, including hospitals, 
schools, and displaced persons’ camps. 14 It also condemned the RPA’s 
widespread use of kidnappings and forced exile to prevent civilians from 
returning to their homes. However, there is ample evidence that the RAF 
also perpetrated significant atrocities against the civilian population in the 
north. For example, Alison Des Forges—one of the investigators with the 
International Commission of Investigation—argued that the Habyarimana 
regime faked an RPF attack on Kigali on 4 October 1990, against which 
the RAF proved victorious, to justify the arrest of an estimated 13,000 
alleged RPF infiltrators across the country, several of whom were tortured 
and subsequently disappeared. With the support of French soldiers, mean¬ 
while, the RAF successfully forced the RPF to retreat toward Uganda a 
few days after the original invasion, committing massacres of an estimated 
500 to 1000 Rwandan civilians in Mutara region along the way. 15 

Civilians’ experiences of atrocities in the south, however, were largely 
attributed to Hutu Power extremists affiliated with the Habyarimana 
regime, and primarily targeted Tutsi and members of the political opposi¬ 
tion. Prunier notes that the Habyarimana regime orchestrated a series of 
massacres in the Bugesera region in March 1992, following the alleged 
discovery of a Parti Liberal (PL) leaflet that called on the Tutsi minority 
to massacre their Hutu compatriots. The leaflet’s origins were eventually 
traced back to Hutu extremists within the Habyarimana regime, but not 
before an estimated 300 Tutsi civilians were massacred. 16 Such evidence 
suggests that the atrocities endured by Rwandans during the civil war were 
not solely the fault of undisciplined RPA troops, but also part of a larger 
plan by Hutu extremists affiliated with the Habyarimana regime to divide 
the population along ethnic lines and eliminate political opposition. 

Despite the violence and political instability of what preceded it, most 
Rwandans understand the genocide as distinctly different not only from 
the civil war, but also from previous periods of conflict in the nation’s 
past. This tendency represents a marked divergence from the RPF offi¬ 
cial narrative, which maintains the existence of a longer genocidal con¬ 
tinuum initiated during the colonial period. An important exception to 
this statement emerges in Bugesera district, where several memorial staff 
and genocide survivors claimed the genocide began in 1992 as a test case 
for the nationwide genocide to come. Across Rwanda more generally, 
however, the violence that began following Habyarimana’s assassination 
on 6 April 1994 was entirely unexpected and at complete odds with every 
other form of violence participants had previously experienced, regardless 
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of ethnicity. Memorial staff and genocide survivors expressed shock at the 
extent to which Tutsi women, children, and the elderly were targeted dur¬ 
ing the genocide, when in previous periods of political upheaval they had 
been permitted to seek refuge in churches and other safe spaces until the 
violence had blown over. There was also a pervasive sense of shock at the 
extent to which ordinary Hutu civilians—often lifelong neighbors, col¬ 
leagues, and friends—had become complicit in the violence, participating 
in torture, massacres, and looting. With regards to the genocidal violence 
itself, survivors also expressed shock at the graphic and brutal manner 
in which Tutsi were often killed and the extensive use of rape and other 
forms of sexual violence, which they interpreted as a means of punishing 
the Tutsi for being overly proud and ensuring that they suffered psycho¬ 
logically, as well as physically, if they survived. 

However, there was consistent acknowledgment among memorial staff 
and genocide survivors of the difficult circumstances faced by many Hutu 
civilians during the genocide, and die extent to which Hutu civilians had 
also acted as rescuers and engaged in resistance, often at great personal risk. 
All of the survivors I interviewed cited at least one and often as many as 
four or five instances in which Hutu, often previously known to them, acted 
directly to save their lives by providing them with sanctuary, saving them 
from dehydration or starvation, offering medical treatment, or intervening 
with potential attackers to negotiate their survival, for example. Related to 
this, many memorial staff and genocide survivors acknowledged that many 
Hutu endured tremendous losses during the genocide, including the mur¬ 
der or disappearance of Tutsi family and friends, as well as die murder or 
disappearance of Hutu family and friends who were targeted as RPF spies, 
mistaken for Tutsi, or punished for attempting to prevent anti-Tutsi vio¬ 
lence. Still others, they acknowledged, endured the murder or disappearance 
of Hutu family and friends related to the RPA advance during the geno¬ 
cide, wherein RPA troops, whether acting independently or under orders, 
engaged in retaliation killings of alleged Hutu Power extremists often based 
on little more than circumstantial evidence. Still others suffered the loss of 
family and friends during the mass flight of Hutu civilians to refugee camps 
along the border with the DRC, where epidemics and lack of adequate 
humanitarian aid cause many deaths. For these reasons, many genocide sur¬ 
vivors maintained that public space needed to be created for Hutu to speak 
about their suffering surrounding the genocide, alongside that of the Tutsi. 

For their part, genocidaire participants rarely regarded the violence in 
1994 as genocide, but rather as the climax of the civil war initiated by the 
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RPF in 1990. They resisted the genocide label not because they did not 
acknowledge that many Tutsi were direcdy and intentionally massacred in 
1994, but because tiiey understood their participation in die violence in very 
different terms to the RPF official narrative. Whereas die RPF official narra¬ 
tive, and indeed die very use of the label genocidaires in relation to those who 
have been accused of criminal activities related to the “1994 genocide of the 
Tutsi” implies that those individuals who participated in die genocide did so 
because of a particular intent to annihilate the Tutsi, most of the genocidaires 
I interviewed claimed their participation was the outcome of political manip¬ 
ulation by Hutu extremist political elites. With few exceptions, tiiey rejected 
die idea that tiiey had internalized a particular hatred of the Tutsi, but instead 
admitted being drawn into the violence out of a desire to protect their homes 
and communities from the RPF, which, if successful in its efforts to wrest 
control of Rwanda, they believed would re-enslave the Hutu majority. 

To this end, genocidaires often explained their participation in the 
murder of their Tutsi compatriots as the outcome of gradual genocidal 
priming and the ability to share responsibility for the atrocities they were 
enacting. Following months of increasing anti-Tutsi rhetoric, combined 
with condemnation of Hutu political moderates, when the genocide 
finally began popular participation in the genocide was encouraged by 
Hutu Power political elites through public torture and executions of Tutsi 
community leaders, as well as Hutu moderates who attempted to stall the 
anti-Tutsi violence. Hutu civilians were encouraged to follow suit and join 
the Interahamwe and Impuzamugambi in defending their communities, 
and received tangible rewards—both social and economic—for doing so. 
As the violence escalated, many genocidaires were coerced through peer 
pressure and a desire to advance their social status to take on increas¬ 
ingly active roles. Even so, most genocidaires preferred to participate in 
group attacks to prevent spiritual contamination and to avoid taking direct 
criminal responsibility for committing murder and related mass atrocities. 
Such patterns suggest that genocidal intent was rare among genocidaires, 
particularly among those who were from rural communities or who lacked 
strong political beliefs in the pre-genocide period. 

Similarly, genocidaire participants’ narratives uphold the sentiments of 
memorial staff and genocide survivors by exemplifying the various ways 
that Hutu civilians suffered surrounding the genocide, and their desire 
to have this suffering formally acknowledged alongside that of their Tutsi 
compatriots. Several of the genocidaires I interviewed had lost members of 
their families during the genocide, having married Tutsi women or having 
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Tutsi among their extended family who subsequently became victims of 
genocidal violence. Others endured the loss of Hutu family and friends 
who were killed for resisting the genocide or were victims of retaliation 
killings, having been allegedly mistaken for Hutu Power extremists by the 
RPA in the immediate aftermath of the genocide. Still others had fam¬ 
ily and friends who disappeared while fleeing the RPA advance, either as 
internally displaced peoples in Rwanda or as refugees in the DRC. 

For their part, historians in particular have sought to highlight the 
complexities of the violence that occurred during the genocide, in addi¬ 
tion to the ways that it should be set apart from previous periods of ethnic 
and political violence. For example, several historians have emphasized the 
gradual shift from the concentrated targeting of political moderates in the 
hours and days following Habyarimana’s assassination to the large-scale 
attempted annihilation of the Tutsi, as well as their Hutu and Twa sup¬ 
porters, as the genocide escalated in the days and weeks that followed. 17 
Such efforts do not diminish the severity of the genocide or the suffer¬ 
ing endured by Rwanda’s Tutsi minority population, but rather seek to 
provide a more nuanced and comprehensive understanding of how the 
genocide took shape in Rwanda with the overarching goal of preventing 
future ethnic and political bloodshed in the nation and the Great Lakes 
region of Africa, more broadly. 

Among reputable historians, there is no question that the violence 
that occurred between April and July 1994 constitutes genocide, particu¬ 
larly once the Arusha-based International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
(ICTR) decided to include genocide-related crimes among the list of 
charges it would prosecute. 18 In keeping with the terms of the United 
Nations “Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide,” which entered into force in 1951 to create the first legal 
prohibition against genocide, there is ample evidence that select Hutu 
Power extremists among the Habyarimana regime planned to annihilate 
the Tutsi—perceived as a distinct ethnic group by the time the genocide 
began—by subjecting them to murder, serious bodily or mental harm, 
and otherwise inflicting conditions of life upon them that were intended 
to bring about their physical destruction in whole or in part. 19 For many 
observers, the fact that select Hutu Power extremists aggressively targeted 
Tutsi women, children, and the elderly for torture and murder, in addition 
to Tutsi men who might be perceived as potential combatants, immedi¬ 
ately casts the violence as something entirely different from any violent 
conflict that had preceded it in Rwanda’s history. Furthermore, there is 
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ample evidence that select Hutu Power extremist political elites acted with 
genocidal intent—meaning that the physical criminal acts they incited 
were connected using legally rigorous evidence with a premeditated men¬ 
tal plan to eliminate the Tutsi—resulting in several successful prosecutions 
by the ICTR on genocide-related charges, in addition to war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 20 Under the circumstances, the tendency for low- 
level genocidaires to have participated in the genocide without necessarily 
exhibiting genocidal intent in no way undermines historians’ ability to 
recognize the conflict as genocide. 

Given the diversity in perspectives on different periods in Rwanda’s past 
and the resulting tensions that emerge along ethnic and political lines, it 
is unsurprising that such tensions have trickled over into Rwandans’ nar¬ 
ratives of their present-day lives. To this end, the RPF faces the unenvi¬ 
able task of trying to unite a population that has been deeply affected by 
genocide, as well as other episodes of political violence that have divided 
the population throughout Rwanda’s past, from more subtle everyday 
forms of structural oppression associated with the monarchy to overt 
conflict such as the civil war. From the perspective of many government 
officials and memorial staff, the RPF’s official narrative is a key element 
of an important campaign to encourage Rwandans to eschew old, divisive 
labels of ethnicity and embrace their shared national heritage. They were 
hopeful that such efforts would ultimately ensure long-term national sta¬ 
bility and prevent further genocides against the nation’s Tutsi minority 
population. 

However, most of the Rwandans I interviewed, regardless of ethnic or 
political affiliations, expressed pervasive concerns that the RPF’s official 
narrative was in fact exacerbating tensions among Rwandans by causing 
widespread civilian dissatisfaction. Among returnees, many of whom had 
been inspired to return to Rwanda to help build a better nation, I encoun¬ 
tered lingering fears for Rwanda’s future that centered on the growing 
realization that the rural peasant majority, including Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa 
alike, was not responding positively to the RPF’s authoritarian style of 
leadership. They suspected that the RPF’s efforts to sensitize the popula¬ 
tion to the necessity of reduced civil liberties, the dangers of preserving old 
labels of ethnic heritage, an understanding of the genocide that shamed 
the Hutu majority for its alleged anti-Tutsi hatred, while commemorating 
only Tutsi victims, and its use of authoritarian tactics, such as harassment, 
illegal detention, and forced exile or disappearances to enforce public 
compliance with its policies were alienating the rural majority. 
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To this end, several of the returnee officials with whom I met expressed 
frustration with the rural majority, attributing their lack of support for RTF 
policies to ignorance—an inability to comprehend that the RPF policies 
were actually serving the rural majority’s best interests—or the ongoing 
prevalence of the genocide ideology they claimed had been made popular 
under Kayibanda and Habyarimana. More commonly, however, returnee 
participants merely expressed concern, and the hope that Rwanda’s politi¬ 
cal climate would gradually improve as the nation moved beyond its geno- 
cidal past. And while they rallied behind Kagame as a leader, believing that 
his authoritarian style of leadership was all that was keeping the nation 
from renewed bloodshed, several admitted to maintaining personal and 
professional ties in neighboring countries and beyond that would allow 
them a quick escape should Rwanda’s political climate suddenly take a 
dark turn. 

Survivors expressed similar concerns. While they unanimously expressed 
gratitude to the RPF for having ultimately stopped the genocide, sur¬ 
vivors acknowledged substantial challenges in the post-genocide period 
that they believed were preventing the nation from successfully reconcil¬ 
ing and achieving social repair, and furthermore were exacerbating ethnic 
and political tensions in their communities. They identified several key 
RPF policies that were introduced with the stated purpose of eliminat¬ 
ing ethnic divisions and promoting national unity and reconciliation as 
being at the root of these tensions, including the RPF’s official history, the 
state-funded genocide memorials, the gacaca courts, and various initia¬ 
tives aimed at helping genocide survivors pursue education and economic 
stability. In each instance, survivors argued that these institutions and 
policies, implemented by a predominantly Tutsi government that first and 
foremost sought to legitimize its claim to power in a predominantly Hutu 
country, left them vulnerable to future attacks. Survivors acknowledged 
that the Hutu majority were vulnerable to government persecution and 
oppression in the post-genocide period, as every effort they might make 
to assert their political interests would be met by the RPF with allegations 
that they were promoting genocide ideology, minimizing the genocide, 
or instigating ethnic divisionism. And because survivors were often, and 
sometimes mistakenly, assumed to be supportive of the RPF, this created 
a division between survivors and their Hutu compatriots, one that many 
survivors feared might someday express itself as a new genocide. To this 
end, several of the survivors I interviewed admitted to having nightmares 
about future genocidal violence, in addition to their past experiences, and 
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to keeping weapons around their homes to ensure that should genocide 
begin again, they would not be caught unaware without the ability to 
defend themselves. One woman even admitted to sleeping with a machete 
so she could defend herself against what she felt was the inevitable renewal 
of genocidal violence in her rural community. For many survivors, sup¬ 
port for Kagame thus emerged from the hope that his authoritarian style 
of leadership and the fear it induced in many would-be Hutu extremist 
political elites, while fomenting ethnic and political tensions, was the only 
thing that kept the nation from descending into genocide. 

The genocidaires I interviewed shared many of these frustrations, par¬ 
ticularly related to the RTF’s official history, the state-funded genocide 
memorials, and the gacaca courts, arguing that these transitional justice 
mechanisms were being used by the RTF to oppress Rwanda’s Hutu major¬ 
ity. However, they expressed other unique concerns as well related to their 
ongoing mental and physical well-being. Several genocidaires expressed 
fears that the angry spirits of their victims were haunting them in the post¬ 
genocide period. Most commonly, they reported suffering from nightmares 
and visions, in which the people they killed during the genocide confronted 
them or sought revenge, for example. Others suffered from mental and 
physical illnesses that they believed were the result of having been contami¬ 
nated by “bad death,” specifically having come in contact with blood spilled 
in violence. As a result, most of the genocidaires I interviewed claimed to 
suffer from trauma and emotional distress as a result of the violence in 
which they had participated, for which they received no treatment. For 
these reasons, several genocidaires expressed resentment toward RPF for 
silencing Hutu suffering surrounding the genocide and failing to provide 
genocidaires with adequate support to address what they claimed were high 
levels of mental and physical illness and emotional distress among prisoners. 

Among historians and other scholars, there has been a concentrated 
effort to acknowledge the myriad ways that the genocide and its after- 
math has affected the Rwandan people, regardless of political, regional, or 
ethnic affiliations. To this end, there is little debate among historians that 
the RPF was ultimately responsible for bringing the genocide to an end. 
In the absence of a carefully planned and sustained prevention and inter¬ 
vention effort on the part of the international community, as well as the 
presence of a French “peacekeeping mission” that in hindsight was argu¬ 
ably more notable for extending the genocide in northwestern Rwanda 
and providing Hutu Power extremists with an escape route to the DRC, 
it was the RPF’s military victory over the interim government that ulti- 
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mately brought the genocide to an end. However, historians have often 
simultaneously sought to acknowledge the atrocities perpetrated by the 
RPA in the process of securing their military victory, as well as subsequent 
atrocities perpetrated by the RPA against Hutu civilian populations in 
Rwanda and the DRC in the immediate post-genocide period, as a means 
of offering a more balanced and accurate accounting of the genocide and 
to better explain the conflict’s impact in the region . 21 

Likewise, many historians and related practitioners have spoken out 
against the RPF’s efforts to consolidate power in Rwanda, and the increas¬ 
ing restrictions on Rwandans’ civil liberties that have surrounded Kagame’s 
rise to power. Filip Reyntjens has perhaps been most consistently outspo¬ 
ken in this regard. In addition to a host of articles that critique the Kagame 
regime for its lack of genuine democratic reforms and its human rights 
abuses against perceived political opponents, his recent book documents 
the rise of authoritarianism in the post-genocide period, with particular 
emphasis on the RPF’s efforts to purge its inner circle of critics, create 
the impression of widespread public support through fraudulent elections, 
muzzle civil society organizations, and pursue an ambitious development 
agenda that for a number of years helped to silence international criticisms 
of the regime’s negative human rights record, for example . 22 

As a result of their efforts to complicate modern understandings of the 
genocide, several leading historians and related practitioners have encoun¬ 
tered difficulties in continuing their research in the post-genocide period. 
Most notably, Alison Des Forges, Rene Lemarchand, and Filip Reyntjens— 
long-term historians of Rwanda—have been declared persona non grata in 
the post-genocide period for their efforts to encourage international inves¬ 
tigation of RPA atrocities alongside those of key Hutu extremist political 
elites responsible for organizing and inciting the genocide . 23 Other social 
scientists have in recent years discontinued their fieldwork in Rwanda, find¬ 
ing it impossible to conduct ethical research that does not place them, and 
the research assistants and participants with whom they work, at height¬ 
ened risk of government surveillance and persecution . 24 Still others have 
found it increasingly difficult to navigate the post-genocide bureaucratic 
structures in place for issuing ethics approval and research permits, effec¬ 
tively stalling their research projects . 25 Among those who continue to 
study post-genocide Rwanda—particularly those subjects deemed politi¬ 
cally sensitive, such as transitional justice or national unity and reconcilia¬ 
tion—many acknowledge, at least in private “corridor talks” among other 
Rwanda experts, self-censoring their findings in response to both real and 
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imagined government pressure. 26 While Rwanda is not unique among 
transitional societies in its resulting status as a highly politicized research 
setting, it nonetheless remains that many long-term experts on Rwanda 
have substantive concerns about the quality of research that can be con¬ 
ducted on topics deemed by the government to be politically sensitive. 27 


Regaining Paradise: Can Competing Narratives 
Facilitate Genuine Social Repair? 

This chapter begins with a quote from a 2009 TED Talk by Chimamanda 
Adichie, in which she warns of the dangers of having a single story, whether 
about people, places, or events. Among the many examples Adichie cites, 
she describes her first encounter with an American roommate who, hav¬ 
ing internalized a single story about Africans characterized by “a kind 
of patronizing, well-meaning pity,” expressed surprise at the fact Adichie 
spoke excellent English, considered Mariah Carey to be part of her “tribal 
music,” and knew how to use a stove. Adichie recalls “[i]n this single 
story, there was no possibility of Africans being similar to her in any way, 
no possibility of feelings more complex than pity, no possibility of a con¬ 
nection as human equals.” But what if, Adichie proposes, her roommate 
had known about the many stories of resilience, innovation, and success 
common to Nigeria? She suggests it would have been difficult for her 
roommate to regard her in such simplistic terms, noting “[t]he conse¬ 
quence of the single story is this: It robs people of dignity. It makes our 
recognition of our equal humanity difficult. It emphasizes how we are 
different rather than how we are similar.” For these reasons, Adichie is a 
strong advocate for creating space for engaging with multiple stories of 
people and places. She concludes with the statement: 

Stories matter. Many stories matter. Stories have been used to dispossess and 
malign, but stories can also be used to empower and humanize. Stories can 
break the dignity of a people, but stories can also repair that broken dig¬ 
nity. .. I would like to end with this thought: that when we reject the single 
story, that when we realize that there is never a single story about any place, 
we regain a kind of paradise . 28 

Though intended for a literary audience, Adichie’s talk contains numer¬ 
ous insights that can be applied to the politics of history in Rwanda. These 
insights are perhaps best explored through a discussion of the ongo- 
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ing controversy that surrounds the 2014 BBC documentary Rwanda’s 
Untold Story. 19 When the documentary was initially announced, there was 
a tangible sense of excitement among many experts on Rwanda that the 
BBC was finally voicing an alternative to the typically glowing reports on 
Rwanda that tended to circulate in the UK media, and through former 
Prime Minister Tony Blair’s commitment to mentoring Kagame and the 
post-genocide development of a nation in which he once failed to inter¬ 
vene to prevent genocide. 30 There was the hope that Rwanda’s Untold 
Story would push back against the RPF’s single story of Rwanda, both 
by adding complexity to how the RPF typically presented the nation’s 
history surrounding the genocide, and by exploring the darker aspects 
of the Kagame regime, particularly its negative human rights record and 
stranglehold on Rwandans’ civil liberties. 

When the documentary finally aired, it was quickly met with widespread 
disappointment and in some instances, outright condemnation. While 
many of the Rwandans interviewed in the film were definitely representing 
a lesser-heard story of Rwanda surrounding the genocide, the documen¬ 
tary privileged the narratives of the nation’s critics—in particular members 
of Rwanda’s political opposition in exile—who provided at times mislead¬ 
ing accounts of events surrounding the genocide that from the perspective 
of the Rwandan government and its supporters amounted to genocide 
denial. Of particular importance, the documentary gave substantial airtime 
to Lieutenant General Faustin Kayumba Nyamwasa—formerly a Rwandan 
diplomat and Chief of Staff of the Rwandan Army who co-founded and 
now leads the Rwanda National Congress (RNC), a political opposition 
party formed in exile by Nyamwasa, along with three other exiled Rwandan 
political dissidents, and which challenges Kagame’s legitimacy. The RNC 
has called upon the international community to withdraw their support 
for Kagame and the RPF on the grounds that they wrestled control of 
the nation under false pretenses, having shot down Habyarimana’s plane 
to trigger the genocide, and then installed an anti-democratic dictato¬ 
rial regime that governs the nation, and particularly the Hutu majority, 
through fear of illegal detention, torture, and assassination. 31 

Survivor protests were subsequently reported in Kigali and London 
that condemned the BBC for attempting “to revise the history of the 
1994 genocide against the Tutsi” and disrespecting the memory of the 
deceased victims of the genocide. 32 Ibulca—a Rwandan community-based 
organization that represents survivors’ interests in the post-genocide 
period—issued a formal complaint to the BBC for “having silenced the 
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voices of survivors and amplified those that seek to minimise and legitimise 
one of the fastest and most systematic genocides of the 20th century.” 33 
Simultaneously, a cohort of 38 academics and related experts issued an 
open protest letter to the BBC that accused the documentary filmmakers 
of being “recklessly irresponsible,” and having “fuelled genocide denial,” 
committing a grave offense against genocide survivors and emboldening 
the genocidaires and their supporters. 34 

The Rwandan government subsequendy suspended all BBC broadcasts 
in Rwanda and established an Independent Committee of Inquiry tiirough 
the Rwanda Utilities Regulatory Authority (RURA) to investigate into the 
events that surrounded the making of the documentary and “determine 
whetiier the BBC violated Rwanda’s law on genocide denial, revisionism, 
inciting hatred and divisionism, as well as ascertaining whether the docu¬ 
mentary met the BBC’s own set and cherished values of ensuring, in all its 
broadcasts, impartiality, accuracy, fairness, decency and informing its varied 
audiences truthfully.” 35 RURA ultimately found the BBC had “abused press 
freedom and free speech, violated its own editorial guidelines, transgressed 
journalistic standards, and violated Rwandan law, with particular reference 
to genocide denial and revisionism, inciting hatred, and divisionism among 
Rwandans.” 36 Following the Committee’s recommendations, die Rwandan 
government placed an indefinite ban on BBC broadcasts in Rwanda. 37 

Filip Reyntjens, one of several experts interviewed for Rwanda’s 
Untold Story , has spoken out in defense of the documentary and BBC’s 
journalistic standards, while acknowledging the myriad shortcomings of 
the documentary. In his initial response to the authors of the “protest let¬ 
ter,” he makes the important point that only three signatories have long¬ 
term academic experience working in Rwanda, a glaring silence given the 
letter was widely circulated to collect signatures before being made pub¬ 
lic. 38 He then goes on to address four claims made by the documentary 
that the signatories to the protest letter called untenable, none of which 
contest the documentary’s claims regarding the RTF’s negative human 
rights record or refusal to pursue genuine democratic reforms in the post¬ 
genocide period. He agrees that the documentary misrepresented certain 
known facts about the genocide, specifically by implying that the geno¬ 
cidaires numbered no more than 10% of the population when the actual 
number of civilian perpetrators is known to have been higher. Likewise, 
he critiques the documentary for citing the not-yet-peer-reviewed claims 
of Christian Davenport and Allan Stam which allege—inaccurately in all 
likelihood—that because there were only 200,000 Tutsi in Rwanda prior 
to the genocide, if the RTF’s claims that one million people were killed 
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during the genocide are accurate, then the vast majority of the genocide’s 
victims were Hutu. 39 

However, Reyntjens maintains that other controversial claims voiced 
in Rwanda’s Untold Story are actually well supported in the literature on 
Rwanda. He notes that there is substantial evidence in support of the alle¬ 
gations that the RPF was responsible for shooting down Habyarimana’s 
plane, triggering the genocide, allegations that most recently have 
been upheld by sociologist Andre Guichaoua who previously served as 
the leading expert witness for the prosecution at the ICTR. 40 Likewise, 
Reyntjens draws upon the memoir of Lieutenant-General Romeo Dallaire, 
the Canadian Commander of the United Nations Assistance Mission 
to Rwanda (UNAMIR), to support the documentary’s allegation that 
Kagame knowingly sacrificing Rwandan Tutsi in order to win a military 
victory over Theoneste Bagosora’s interim government. 41 Reyntjens con¬ 
cludes that while there are many inaccuracies in the documentary that 
Rwanda’s political opposition in exile will undoubtedly use to legitimize 
their political ambitions, the BBC is well within its rights given UK laws 
related to freedom of speech and freedom of the press to facilitate debate 
toward establishing a “shared truth about the tragedy that has unfolded in 
Rwanda and the Great Lakes region during the last quarter of a century.” 42 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult to determine the extent to which 
Rwanda’s Untold Story , with its stated purpose of facilitating dialogue 
regarding “increasing questions about the role of Kagame’s Rwandan 
Patriotic Front forces in the dark days of 1994 and in the 20 years since” 
has facilitated social repair or exacerbated ethnic and political tensions in 
Rwanda. 43 Given the platform—a reputable international media outlet— 
and its decision to privilege the narratives of Rwanda’s critics over the 
RPF’s official history, it is entirely possible that the documentary has 
served to further exacerbate tensions, if not among Rwandans, then cer¬ 
tainly between the RPF and the nation’s political opposition in exile. To 
this end, most of the responses to the documentary have emerged from 
these two vastly polarized communities, both of which have political agen¬ 
das that can be served by either condemning, in the case of the RPF and 
its supporters, or celebrating, in the case of Rwanda’s political opposition 
in exile, the documentary. The Rwandan people, with the exception of 
representatives from a handful of state-controlled survivors’ organizations, 
have largely been silent—at least in domestic and international media. 44 

This silence may be influenced by several factors. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that Rwandan civilians have largely stayed out of the fray because the 
documentary has not been widely available to them in Rwanda, the BBC 
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having been banned in the country shortly after the documentary aired. 
However, the documentary has been discussed at length by Rwandan 
media—most notably The New Times —which has published scathing criti¬ 
cisms of the BBC for having given “genocide deniers” such a powerful 
platform for their cause. 45 Under the circumstances, many Rwandans are 
likely well aware of the documentary and the controversy it has gener¬ 
ated, as well as the RPF’s subsequent decision to ban the BBC. Such 
actions would have undoubtedly communicated a powerful message to 
the Rwandan people: that the “correct response” to the documentary is to 
condemn it as an example of the genocide denial that allegedly proliferates 
beyond Rwanda’s borders as a result of the dangerous political advocacy 
of Rwanda’s enemies. However, the fact that mostly returnees and geno¬ 
cide survivors have been leading the response to the documentary without 
evidence of broader support among the Rwandan people suggests that 
many Rwandans have preferred to react by staying on the sidelines or per¬ 
forming withdrawn muteness, two strategies identified by Thomson as key 
forms of resistance regularly exercised by peasant Rwandans in response to 
RPF policies with which they disagree. 46 

Arguably, the controversy that has surrounded Rwanda’s Untold Story 
suggests that there is little space within Rwanda at present for the prolif¬ 
eration of multiple stories related to the genocide, and Rwandan history 
more broadly. Certainly, this is the position maintained by the RPF— 
that Rwanda’s recent genocidal past makes its future uncertain, requir¬ 
ing authoritarian leadership, limited democratic reforms, and reduced 
limited civil liberties until Rwandans come to view each other according 
to their shared national heritage, rather than ethnicity. However, there is 
a politically convenient arrogance to this position, one that treats peas¬ 
ant Rwandans as incapable of reason and empathy across ethnic divides, 
and requiring a strong hand in order to avoid future bloodshed. Among 
the peasant Rwandans I interviewed, most lived in densely populated and 
tightly knit communities. For this reason, they demonstrated a striking 
degree of awareness of their neighbors’ actions surrounding the genocide, 
as well as throughout other periods of Rwanda’s past, even if the sub¬ 
jects could not be discussed openly. Furthermore, one sentiment that was 
expressed by all of participants, regardless of ethnicity or political affilia¬ 
tion, was the desire to avoid future bloodshed. Given this common goal, 
and the widespread awareness of the different ways that Rwandans from 
different regions, clan lineages, and ethnic groups, for example, had been 
disadvantaged at different points in Rwanda’s past, there may be fertile 
ground for peaceful public discussion of competing narratives surrounding 
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the genocide, so long as it can been carried out independent of the larger 
political agendas of the RPF and Rwanda’s political opposition in exile. 

To this end, there is an important exception to my above statement 
that there have been few spontaneous formal responses to Rwanda’s 
Untold Story that have not come from either the Rwandan government or 
Rwanda’s political opposition in exile that bears discussion. On 5 October 
2014, a letter of support was issued by a series of community-based orga¬ 
nizations in the UK, admittedly in collaboration with two political oppo¬ 
sition groups, the RNC and the FDU-Inkingi. This letter, addressed to 
BBC’s Director General, Tony Hall, expressed gratitude to the BBC for 
producing Rwanda’s Untold Story , which they claim 

has ignited an important and useful debate and conversation among 
Rwandans in UK [sic] and abroad. The debate generated among Rwandans 
without any animosity demonstrates the positive interest it has generated 
and the documentary has undoubtedly earned its place in Rwanda [sic] his¬ 
tory as an important tool that will facilitate open and inclusive debate that 
will shape future Rwanda whose foundation will be built on values of free¬ 
dom, justice and democracy . 47 

At first glance, it may be tempting to dismiss this letter as another propa¬ 
ganda effort orchestrated by the RNC or other members of Rwanda’s polit¬ 
ical opposition in exile. However, closer analysis of the letter’s signatories 
surprising diversity across ethnic and political divides, reflecting the com¬ 
mon interests of not only Rwanda’s political opposition in exile, but also 
of UK-based human rights activists, survivors of the genocide and RPA- 
perpetrated atrocities against Hutu in the region, and recent asylum seek¬ 
ers. This is not to say these individuals do not have a political agenda in 
drafting their letter of support: if the life history narratives analyzed in the 
preceding chapters demonstrate nothing else, it is that most, if not all, 
Rwandans have come to see their nation’s history as highly politicized, 
and in speaking about its pasts, they are themselves asserting their politi¬ 
cal agency in response to the various official histories that have dominated 
Rwanda over the years. Furthermore, in addition to active members of the 
political opposition in exile, Justin Bahunga and Alphonse Niyibizi, two 
of the signatories to this letter, have a documented history of alleged RPF 
persecution. Jonathan Musonera and Rene Mugenzi, the former a defected 
RDF captain, have a history of publically condemning Kagame and the 
RPF for their negative human rights record, and were warned by the British 
Police in 2011 that “the Rwandan Government poses an imminent threat” 
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to their lives. 48 Given the current political climate in Rwanda, it is entirely 
plausible that Jeanne Uwineza, Ambrose Nzeyimana, and Noble Marara, 
with their efforts to organize and advocate on behalf of Rwandan victims 
of massacres in the DRC, Rwandan refugees based in the UK, and victims 
of human rights violations within and beyond Rwanda, respectively, have 
personal experiences of persecution by the RPF that render them highly 
politicized as well. 

However, in this rare instance from within the UK where Rwandan 
diasporic communities arguably enjoy greater civil liberties and protec¬ 
tion from Rwandan government persecution, it seems that fruitful dia¬ 
logue has been initiated regarding the politics of history in Rwanda in the 
post-genocide period in a manner that transcends ethnicity, if not political 
lines. 49 Undoubtedly, further research is needed into the politics that sur¬ 
round discussions of Rwandan history among modern diasporic Rwandan 
communities, and the extent to which such discussions do indeed facili¬ 
tate genuine social repair among Rwandans, rather than merely further 
entrench existing ethnic and political tensions. 50 However, the life his¬ 
tory narratives analyzed in the preceding chapters clearly demonstrate that 
the RTF’s current official history is failing to represent the everyday lived 
experiences of the majority of Rwandans, creating controversy over every 
period in Rwanda’s past, starting with its pre-colonial era. Furthermore, 
these life history narratives demonstrate that these points of controversy 
do not always emerge along clear-cut ethnic lines, but often according 
to specific individuals’ deeply held political beliefs. This indicates that it 
may be possible for Rwandans to find common ground on their nation’s 
history surrounding the genocide across ethnic lines, though, as Kirstin 
Doughty reminds us, we must be cautious not to romanticize the pro¬ 
cess of identifying and exploring points of tension and common ground 
that emerge. She notes that while it might be tempting to imagine there 
are in some post-conflict contexts “where a kinder, gentler reconciliation 
can occur, absent power relations of age, gender, class, or other forms of 
silencing,” it is important to acknowledge that “the work of building and 
rebuilding social networks among ‘intimate enemies’... is contentious, 
suffused with hostility and instrumentality.” 51 

For these reasons, Rwandan civilians may have more in common than 
might be expected given the recent genocide, in that the majority believe 
the RPF is failing to achieve meaningful social repair in the post-genocide 
period, being primarily concerned with legitimizing its predominantly 
Tutsi returnee leadership. However, unless public space is created for dis- 
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cussion of the ways in which the RPF official narrative fails to address the 
nuances of ordinary Rwandans’ lived experiences, Rwandans’ often shared 
frustrations in the post-genocide period will remain largely unspoken, 
allowing for the maintenance of a powerful reservoir of ethnic and politi¬ 
cal tensions that will continue to threaten the long-term political stability 
of the nation. 
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